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Development, Polity, and Social Tensions* 
Jacob John Kattakayam 


From the vantage point of the conference theme, ‘Development, Polity, 
and Social Tensions’, the developmental scenario in contemporary India 
appears to be paradoxical. In recent years, India has been one of the 
fastest growing economies in the world and in the not distant future it is 
likely to emerge as an economic superpower. The 8—9 per cent average 
annual growth rate, the booming information technology sector, the 
growing number of new billionaires emerging as competing transnational 
business magnates, the highly potent Indo-US Nuclear Treaty, and the 
showcasing of Commonwealth Games 2010 are all evidence of India’s 
transformation into a formidable force in a market-driven world economy. 

At the same time, the socio-political and cultural spheres in India are 
characterised by series of social tensions: the increasing struggles by the 
depressed, marginalised, and tribal communities for survival resources 
such as land and water, and the proliferating militant, terrorist, 
communal, and ethnic upheavals are glaring manifestations of the 
entrenched social tensions. Issues of chronic poverty, malnutrition, and 
unemployment; the cancer of corruption, bribery, and nepotism; the 
worsening conditions of labour in the unorganised sector; the pathetic 
plight of women — crimes against women, domestic violence, female 
foeticide, etc.; the problems of alcoholism, HIV/AIDS and drug abuse, 
divorce, suicides, health and sanitation concerns; problems of the 
children and the aged; juvenile crimes, issues of flood and drought 
management (and the list goes on) ... are some of the more serious issues 
and problems that produce the spiral of social tensions in India today. It 
is in the context of this developmental paradox confronting the country 
that this edition of the All India Sociological Conference examines the 
theme ‘Development, Polity, and Social Tensions’. 
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The interconnections suggested by the title of the Conference may be 
approached from different sociological angles. For instance, one can 
approach it as a critique of the relation between development and polity 
that paves the way for social tensions, or as an understanding of the 
development trajectories by which the social tensions can be addressed, 
or as an appraisal of development, social tensions, and civil society 
organisations in a political space, or even as an overall analysis of 
development and polity and the resultant social tensions. However, I take 
a detour from these customary approaches and intend to treat the theme 
under the purview of ‘deliberative democracy’ that hopefully will illumi- 
nate the theme more comprehensively, penetrating into its ramifications 
and establishing the linkages of the issues related to development, polity, 
and social tensions. 


Democracy, Development, and Exclusion 


The term ‘deliberative democracy’ refers to the “idea that legitimate law 
making arises from the public deliberations of citizens’ (Bohman and 
Rehg 1997: viii). It is based on the assumption that rational decisions are 
the outcome of effective deliberation. Deliberative democracy also refers 
to “a conception of democratic government that secures a central place 
for reasoned discussion in political life” (Cooke 2000: 947). In other 
words, deliberation leads to reasoned agreement among citizens on the 
merits of legislation. It believes that the legitimacy and the constituent 
rationality of the society are increased by the process of deliberation. 
James Bohman and William Rehg argue that “asa normative account of 
legitimacy deliberative democracy evokes ideals of rational legislation, 
participatory politics, and civic self-governance’ (1997: viii). 
Deliberative democracy is often dysfunctional in a society charac- 
terised by asymmetrical distribution of power and resources. The 
manifestation of exclusion at various levels of deliberation emerges out 
of this asymmetrical relationship. A key argument is that asymmetrical 
distribution of power and resources in a society undermines equal 
opportunity for political influence and thereby undermines democratic 
deliberation (Knight and Johnson 1°97: 298). Others view that ‘... if 
deliberative politics is to remain democratic it cannot simply favour 
those who are most educated, who have access to special information, 
who possess the greatest resources and privileged social position — its 
procedures ought not invariably favour the reasons of advantaged 
persons or groups’ (Bohman 1997: 325). To Jean Jacques Rousseau, a 
relatively egalitarian society is more likely to produce the conditions for 
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constructive deliberation. In his view, inequalities of wealth produce 
problems for democracy only when there are extreme differences. 
According to him, “no citizen should be rich enough to be able to buy 
another and no poor enough to have sold himself’? (Rousseau 1967: 55). 
Thus, an unequal society is antagonistic to a healthy deliberative demo- 
cracy. Many contemporary social scientists such as Robert Nozick (1974), 
John Rawls (1993), and Amartya Sen (2009) have emphasised the need 
for a just society. Rawls believes that a just society can be established by 
means of distribution of primary goods such as basic rights and liberties, 
freedom of movement, and free choice of occupation against a back- 
ground of diverse opportunities, income and wealth, and the social bases 
of self respect (Rawls 1993: 181). 

However, Nozick (1974) and Sen (2009) lay emphasis on basic 
entitlement and capabilities respectively for ushering in a ‘just’ society. 
Rawls’ difference principle presupposes basic equality with respect to . 
‘primary goods’ and implies the availability of certain minimum levels of 
basic goods such as income, wealth, power, and authority. The distribu- 
tion of primary goods to the least advantaged sections enables them to 
use their equal liberties. However, Sen proposes the development of 
capabilities among the people rather than mere distribution of primary 
goods among them. 

Bohman further clarifies that ‘asymmetrical exclusion and inclusion 
succeed by constantly shifting considerable political burdens on the 
worst off, who lack the resources, capabilities and social recognition to 
mount a challenge to the conditions which govern institutionalized 
deliberation’ (1997: 333). The unequal distribution of resources makes 
an effect on deliberation by way of developing capabilities among the 
people. The relatively fair distribution of resources is one of the three 
preconditions suggested by Daniel Bell (1999) to avoid the pitfalls of 
deliberations. It is argued that 


economic deprivation and inequality produce serious departures from 
the political equality that deliberative democracy requires. Too often 
the rich can direct the political process to serve their interests, while 
poor and working people have little effective political voice. 
Privileges of wealth, status, and family background pave the road to 
political power, while disadvantages of class, gender, and race erect 
hurdles on the path to much more modest success. If social and 
economic inequality in this way produce political inequality, which 15 
to say, a departure from democratic norms, then it would seems to 
follow that real democracy a social and economic justice 
(Young 1999: 153). 
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Expressing the same view Colin Farrelly argues that ‘the resources 
individuals command have an impact on their position in the deliberative 
process and thus deliberative democrats must consider the effects of the 
social distribution of power and resources have an effective participation 
in the deliberative process’ (2004: 147). 


Development vis-a-vis Polity 


Let us now examine the question of development vis-a-vis polity from 
the perspective of deliberative democracy. Economic, political, and 
social processes are inextricably interwoven in the course of develop- 
ment. Developmental economics is sterile without an understanding of 
the accompanying developmental politics, which involves the interaction 
of the state with major actors. The current debate about development is 
“~ essentially a debate about how the economic and political factors would 

drive, in an interlocked manner, the transformation of our economy, 
polity, and society, and it should not be trivialised into statistics about 
growth rates. l 

It is an undeniable fact that India is making great efforts to join, in a 
short time, the club of powerful countries in the world. However, there 
are dissents from various parts of the country and various groups of the 
society about the way in which the fruits of development are shared, and 
how some disadvantaged sections are neglected and even exploited for 
the comforts and luxury of more advantaged and well-placed groups 
controlling the economy. The poor, especially from the marginalised 
sections — the scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, and backward classes — 
are not able to find deliverance, as the fittest have garnered the benefits 
of development, be it land reforms, the Green Revolution, quality 
education, high-tech employment, or other leading sectors of the 
economy like Information Technology, banking, big business, trade, etc. 
(Suryanarayana 2008). 

The Eleventh Five-Year Plan document admits that one-fourth of the 
population in India is still trapped in poverty syndrome: 


A person is poor because his/her endowments of capital, land, labour and 
skills are meagre, and also because his/her access to public goods and 
services and natural resources is limited. Often, a poor person is trapped in 
the prison of the illiteracy. Disease and ill-health prevent him/her from 
getting the most out of the one asset he/she has, the labour power. Without 
training and skills she cannot aspire to do a better job (Planning 
Commission of India 2008: 3). 
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It is observed that it is not just land, but habitats, even generations 
old common property resources, such as water bodies as also tree and 
forest cover, have been indiscriminately sacrificed at the altar of 
developmentalism that is characteristic of a globalised world, resulting in 
the poor being deprived of their livelihoods and uprooted from their 
socio-cultural milieu (Bhaduri and Patkar 2009). In the case of India’s 
development model, displacement caused by large projects has actually 
resulted in transfer of resources from the weaker sections of society to 
more privileged ones. Mega dams, in particular, create victims of 
development — mainly tribal communities, who get no share of the gains 
of development. It can be said that the bigger the development project, 
the greater the centralised control over it. This centralisation has a bias in 
favour of large landholders, rich farmers, engineers, bureaucrats, and 
politicians (Mohanty 2005). Hence, it is no surprise that people tend to 
resist the resultant trauma and fight for survival within our constitutional 
framework. 

‘In this context of exclusive developmentalism, which seems to have 
become the order of the polity, the predicament of women requires 
special mention, notwithstanding the recent legislations made in their 
favour. Examination of the quantum and nature of exclusion from and 
inclusion in ‘development’ has revealed that, for women, education and 
employment move in opposite directions, and development is not closing 
the gender gap. The bulk of women ‘included’ in development dis- 
proportionately constitute the unorganised sector plus those working in 
the formal sector as informal workers (Swaminathan 2008). 

It has been pointed out that, in India today, private corporate-led 
industrialisation is being equated with ‘development’ and those who 
oppose such development are considered ‘unlawful’, never mind that the 
government and the corporations acquire land through ‘force and fraud’. 
Dissenting voices about the current pattern of high growth are often 
branded as anti-development and those who organise the resistance either 
face elimination through military operations or the total denial of their 
democratic rights (Navlakha 2008; Bhaduri and Patkar 2009). 

There is consensus in social science scholarship that development is 
to be viewed as holistic process, involving integral transformation of the 
individual and the society. Development is accompanied by the spread of 
education and expansion of knowledge, vastly increasing rationality and 
the capacity of human beings to use them. Development is also accom- 
panied by differentiation of the social organisation, and specialisation of 
avocations and functions (Alexander 1998). In short, the process of 
development has economic, welfare, socio-cultural, political, and trans- 
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cendental dimensions and it is the end product of the operation of several 
factors. It is in this sense of wholesome growth that Sen has conceived 
the notion of development as a process of expanding the real freedom 
that people enjoy instead of expanding the per-capita income of the 
people or the aggregate utilities enjoyed by them. It is more than evident 
that the developmental scenario in India is marked by conspicuous 
‘exclusion’. From the perspective of deliberative democracy, I summarise 
the trajectory of ‘exclusive development’ of the Indian polity in terms of 
four levels, namely, exclusions at the levels of (i) representation, (ii) 
issues, (iii) cultural capital, and (iv) cognitive skills. 


Exclusion from Representation 


The under-representation of certain sections in political institutions 
makes for exclusion from the deliberative process. The systematic 
exclusion of socially disadvantaged sections in deliberative institutions 
often goes against the intention of inclusive development. While the 
exclusion of dalits and tribal people in India from the public sphere is not 
in consonance with the liberal democracy that has been practised by the 
country for the last sixty years, the age-old exclusion from public sphere 
has forced people from actively participating in deliberative democratic 
process. Their inferior position in representative institutions is reflected 
in other higher offices and institutions such as bureaucracy and judiciary 
which still do not recognise the importance of deliberative democracy. 
Such exclusion can be tackled by the policy of affirmative action. 

Citing India’s case, Gurpreet Mahajan argues that “to ensure that 
existing social prejudices did not result in the continued exclusion of 
some caste communities from the social and public life of the polity, the 
Constitution envisaged a system of reservation’ (2001: 8). Although 
Indian democracy ensures the participation of dalits in deliberative 
institutions through affirmative action, on many occasions dalits are 
forced to show low profile and low esteem in public debate. As Gopal 
Guru says, ‘apprehension of humiliation ... prevents dalits from partici- 
pating in the political realm’ (2005: 267). Thus, discrimination in public 
sphere has implications for inclusive development. 


Issues-related Exclusion 
Issues raised by the socially marginalised sections in public forums often 


do not find support from other sections. For example, construction of 
proper sanitation facilities for the poor may not find place in the agenda 
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of other sections. Moreover, people may develop more interest in issues 
which are affecting their day-to-day life than something else. As Lynn 
M. Sanders observes that ‘if political matters resembled the concerns of 
daily life in the home or in business, there might be some hope for 
minimal comprehension of civic affairs’ (1997: 355). It is argued that the 
notion of inclusive development from the purview of deliberative demo- 
cracy includes collective decision-making with the participation of all 
who will be affected by the decisions or their decisions (Elster 1998: 8). 
The educated elites, who often claim to represent the common masses 
and the socially marginalised in representative democracy, shy away 
from debates on various issues affecting the latter. 

The divisions that are emerging between the minority elites and the 
majority poor within the backward and depressed communities need to 
be mentioned. This is the result of selection policy of favouring a few, 
without making efforts for an inclusive development of the dis- 
advantaged society. The problem that arises is the situation in which the 
new elites, who through reverse discrimination (reservation) got access 
to power, good education, and resources, have refused to accept the 
responsibility of sharing their advantages with the poorer sections in their 
community and stand for their causes of liberation and empowerment. 
This was the pious hope of the builders of the constitution. But it did not 
materialise. The strategy has not resulted in the inclusiveness of the 
poorer sections of the society excluded from the so-called mainstream 
minority. Instead, it has sucked in the microscopic minority from the 
poor who gained through the process of development. On the contrary, 
the issues taken for deliberation would not address the concerns of the 
socially marginalised. This raises the issue of diversity in issues and 
representation in deliberative institutions. In other words, it requires 
diversity and differences or promoting ‘inclusive’ democracy. 


Exclusion and Cultural Capital 


Cultural capital and capabilities are crucial for effective participation in 
deliberative democracy. In fact, the lack of skills and cognition has a 
direct link with the lack of cultural capital. Individuals develop skills and 
competencies more easily when those skills are integrated with actual 
experiences and observable facts. Iris Marion Young (1994) identifies 
‘cultural imperialism’ as a stumbling block to deliberation, and hence 
holistic development. Citing the case of minorities, Young argues that 
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minorities are required to express their ideas and needs in the language of 
the dominant groups in society. To the extent that these minority groups 
are less adept or, in the extreme, wholly ineffective in using the language 
and concepts of the dominant groups, they will lack an equal opportunity 
to influence the members of the deliberative body to adopt policies that 
will address their particular needs (ibid.: 133—34). 


Endorsing this view, Bohman argues that ‘in achieving adequate 
functioning in the public sphere, cultural resources and their specific 
definition are, in the first place, more significant’ (1997: 334). The lack 
of cultural capital for the marginalised sections would lead to the 
domination of privileged social groups in the deliberative process. Steven 
Wheatley cautions that 


the interests and preferences of the members of the dominant cultural 
groups are likely to be well represented in both formal law-making bodies 
and in deliberation in the public sphere, for example, in the media. The 
same cannot be said to those individuals from minority and marginalized 
communities (2003: 514). 


Rather than the common focus on income and wealth, or on mental 
_ Satisfaction, or processes, Sen (2000) suggests that a focus on what he 

calls capabilities, that is, substantive human freedoms, as the hallmark of 
human development. The broad view of freedom that Sen envisages 
encompasses both processes and opportunities and recognises ‘the hetero- 
geneity of distinct components of freedom’ (ibid.: 33). He conceives that 
freedom, the substratum of development, is both constitutive of 
development and instrumental to it: instrumental freedoms include 
political freedom, economic facilities, social opportunities, transparency, 
and security, which are all different but interconnected (ibid). 


Exclusion and Cognitive Capacities 


For effective participation in deliberative democracy, and thus in holistic 
development, requires certain cognitive capacities, improvement in skills 
and the capacity to think in abstract terms. The importance of having 
cognitive capacities was recognised by Bohman (1997: 325). According 
to him, employing public reason in dialogue with others clearly requires 
highly developed capacities and skills related to cognition and 
communication. As Jack Knight and James Johnson (1997: 299) argue, 
unless each participant has the cognitive capacities and skills necessary 
to effectively articulate and defend persuasive claims, there will be no 
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real equality of opportunity for political influence. Moreover, active 
participation in development requires an advanced level of cognitive 
competency. All people do not have the communicative competence for 
deliberation and hence to be part of the developmental initiatives. Ability 
for effective communication depends upon the cognitive capacity. The 
asymmetrical socio-economic environment influences one’s thinking 
abilities and rationalisation skills. For, effective deliberation requires a 
relatively high level of ability for perspective taking and coordination of 
divergent perspectives (Reykowski 2006: 323-46). It is argued that 
‘deliberation requires not only equality in resources and the guarantee of 
equal opportunity to articulate persuasive arguments but also equality in 
‘epistemological authority’ in the capacity to evoke acknowledgement of 
one’s arguments’ (Sanders 1997: 349). 

If society is not based on equal access to the cognitive conditions, 
deliberations cannot be inclusive in nature. Thomas Christiano made it 
clear that ‘individuals have equal access to the cognitive conditions 
necessary to making decisions regarding their lives together’ (1997: 
253). The exclusion at cognitive level is evident when some citizens are 
better than others at articulating their arguments in rational and 
reasonable terms (Sanders 1997: 349). Culture is often a barrier to 
effective deliberation. Although modern liberal democracies protect the 
cultural rights of the minorities and socially marginalised communities, 
the dominant culture often treats the other cultures as ‘inferior’. 

While analysing Indian democracy, Javeed Alam, for instance, asks: 
“What do we do in a situation where people can make rational demands, 
but lack the verbal skills to carry on a critical public domain?’ In his 
view “good argument is not only critical but also involves verbal skills, 
which the poor lack’ (2005: 355). Although in recent decades in India 
democracy has reached various social groups by means of more 
participation of these sections in electoral politics, unlike other sections 
such as urban, educated, intellectual class, the lack of verbal skills fails 
them to strategically place their concerns at the appropriate levels of 
deliberative and developmental process. It is true that the socially 
marginalised sections are now more assertive in democratic politics than 
they ever were, but at the deliberative level these sections are yet to make 
inroads. 


Whither Developmentalism? 


At this juncture, it is pertinent to ask: whether or not developments in 
Indian polity exacerbate the continuing problems or give birth to greater 
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deliberative democracy? How will India's political system, now, more 
than ever, based on egalitarian democratic values, accommodates the 
changes taking place in its hierarchical social system? How will the state 
balance the need to recognise the interests of the country’s remarkably 
heterogeneous society with the imperatives of national unity? And, in the 
face of the declining legitimacy of the Indian state and the continuing 
development of civil society, can the Indian state regenerate its 
legitimacy, and if it is to do so, how should it redefine the boundaries 
between state and society? These issues, with their intrinsic tensions, will 
continue to serve as sources of change in the continuing evolution of the 
Indian polity. 

The community development interventions by the state started in the 
beginning of the planning period, were supposed to act as a major engine 
for change. It is saddening to note that the euphoria with which it was 
started all over India died down very fast. The rich and the powerful 
lobby penetrated into the developmental organisations to ensure that the 
programme intended for poor rarely reached them. At the bottom are a 
large number of the poor whose percentage is much bigger than the 
official estimate of 25.7 per cent of all population and 39.9 per cent of all 
scheduled caste population in 2005-06 (Planning Commission India 
2008). This is viewed as the result of infiltration of vested interests and 
mismanagement of development programme. In this process the number 
of millionaires who amassed wealth through unfair means increased 
manifold. Although the downward trend in the developmental graph 
started with specific areas of government operations and specific regions 
of the country, by now it encompasses the entire country, every state and 
every field of activity in which the polity is involved. As Aravind 
Viramani (2002) bemoans, the state cannot even fulfil the basic role, the 
provisions of ‘public goods’, and the needed capabilities, entitlements, 
and empowerment. 

India, a highly populated country, is characterised by “hidden” or 
‘disguised’ unemployment. Poor people cannot afford to be unemployed. 
The problem of poverty is closely linked to this problem of disguised 
unemployment. All citizens, including the poor, are also entitled to an 
equitable share of basic public resources. The most important are public 
goods and services that by definition cannot be bought separately or sold 
separately by individuals. They have to be supplied publicly by the 
government. The classic public goods like roads, police and public 
security, judiciary, and public health services are equally, perhaps more, 
important to the poor. Entitlements also include a basic level of social 
security for the old, the disabled, and the infirm, and for children and 
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those who are unable to work. A 21" century democracy ought go further 
and empower the poor who cannot afford to pay for their education. 
Government must ensure that all citizens are literate and all children 
attain some basic level of education. Education not only empowers the 
public, but also ensures that the employed can do the productive jobs that 
open up, and helps to sustain economic growth over the long term. 
Access to information is an important element of empowerment. The 
poor and their well wishers must have the right to information about 
expenditure that are routinely justified in their name. The internet and 
television can play a role in breaking the rural areas’ informational 
isolation. 


Paradigm Shift 


In the backdrop of deliberative democracy, our brief analysis of the 
contemporary development scenario vis-a-vis polity and social tensions 
makes it clear that our country is in dire need of a paradigm shift. The 
old paradigm of development built on the assumption that the active 
involvement of the polity is essential for development and growth will 
have to be redefined. Once viewed as a source of solutions for the 
country’s economic and social problems, the Indian polity is increasingly 
seen by political observers as the problem. It is rightly pointed out that 
the old paradigm of a moral, benevolent, omniscient, and all-powerful 
state seems to have failed. Although this paradigm had some validity in 
the mid-20" century, post-war and newly independent India, it has 
gradually lost its validity to reach a point at which it has become counter- 
productive: civic amenities, publicly provided utilities, public education 
and health, and law, order, and justice have all deteriorated. The lack of 
interest and motivation to fulfil the basic functions of government is a 
more fundamental cause than fiscal bankruptcy (Viramani 2002). 

When populist political appeals stir the passions of the masses, 
government institutions appear less capable than ever before of 
accommodating conflicts in a society mobilised along competing socio- 
economic, ethnic, and religious lines. In addition, law and order have 
become increasingly tenuous because of the growing inability of the 
police to curb criminal activities and quell communal disturbances. 
Indeed, many observers bemoan the “criminalisation’ of Indian politics at 
a time when politicians routinely hire ‘muscle power’ to improve their 
electoral prospects, and criminals themselves successfully run for public 
office. These circumstances have led some observers to conclude that 
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Indian polity has entered into a growing crisis of governability (ibid; 
Sekhar 2005). 

Over the decades welfarism was used to justify intervention in and 
entry of the state into every sphere of economic activity and develop- 
mental programme. The analyses of the relative roles of political 
institutions and interest groups in policy formulation and the relationship 
between socio-economic growth and social development have shown that 
while there is excess intervention by the public sector in the sphere of 
economic activity, state intervention in the social sector is insufficient 
and ineffective, leading to the prevalence of widespread poverty and 
deprivation and the accompanying social tensions. It is argued that social 
capability development is a necessary precondition for the success ‘of 
economic reforms in the country. 

Therefore, the new paradigm must be based on a clear and non- 
ideological recognition of the strengths and the weaknesses of the state 
and the people. A democratic society has enormous potential for entre- 
preneurship, innovation, and creative development. The heavy hand of 
the state in the form of incentive-distorting laws, rules, regulations, 
procedures, and red tape, have also corrupted industry and business and 
other organised interest groups (Viramani 2002: 2151). These must be 
removed so as to release the energy of the people. The state should 
confine itself to managing the economy so as to accelerate employment 
and income growth in a self-sustaining manner, ensure that all citizens 
receive their basic entitlements of basic public goods and services, and 
empower the poor so that they have equal rights and responsibilities with 
all other citizens. We must recognise the strengths and weaknesses of the 
people and the state and allow and encourage each to play its due role in 
economic and social development. To the extent that the state has 
usurped the democratic rights and power of the citizens, power must be 
restored to the people, and the former made accountable to the latter. 


Conclusion 


The social problems of contemporary India are the result of a complex 
nexus between the factors of exclusion and inclusion rooted in history, 
values, and cultural ethos. Many of these problems, which are based on 
the policy principles of segregation, have not been addressed by the 
development strategy launched since independence. Recent policies of 
globalisation have further undermined the role of larger societal norms as 
well as the state apparatus that could counter exclusionary forces. The 
agenda of social development has remained unfinished, keeping social 
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tensions simmering. Today, however, in the policy debate, orthodox 
economic liberalism is giving way to concerns regarding social 
consequences of globalisation, as it affects the poorest and the 
marginalised sections .of the population. Thus, a number of highly 
important and far-reaching social policy. measures have been brought on 
to the development agenda in the form of the Right to Information Act, 
the Rural Employment Guarantee Act, National Rural Health Mission, 
and Right to Education Act among others. The nation needs to further 
these positive steps, ensuring their fair and effective implementation in 
the direction of redefining the developmental paradigms of the nation. 
Towards this, the sociological fraternity can offer its might through 
research and analysis of development. 


Note 


* This is the revised version of the text of the Presidential Address to XXXVI All India 
Sociological Conference, Ravenshaw University, Cuttack, Orissa, 27-29 December 2010. 
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Radhakamal Mukerjee and His Contemporaries: 
Founding Fathers of Sociology in India* 


T.N. Madan 


Each individual, by virtue of his inclinations, has a right to 
principles which do not destroy his individuality. 


— Goethe 
Conversation with J.D. Falk 


[T]he task of sociology [is] to combat the tyranny of economics. 


— Radhakamal Mukerjee 
The Institutional Theory of Economics 


A true general theory of society is the corpus of theories, laws, 

and explanations of social sciences; it is a body of integrated 
and coordinated knowledge relating to society as a whole. For 
society is not divisible. Only the social sciences for the sake of 
analysis and specialization are fractionalized. 


— Radhakamal Mukerjee 
‘Faiths and Influences’ 


Salutation 


First of all, let me applaud the decision of the Indian Sociological . 
Society to institute an annual Radhakamal Mukerjee Lecture, and express 
my deep gratitude to you, Mr President, for asking me to deliver the 
inaugural lecture of the series. I consider myself privileged twice over. 
First, it was my privilege to have been a student of Radhakamal 
Mukerjee, Dhurjati Prasad Mukerji, and Dhirendra Nath Majumdar in the 
Economics and Sociology Department of the University of Lucknow in 
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the early 1950s. Second, while I have already had the additional privilege 
of delivering lectures, under various auspices, honouring the memory of 
D.P. Mukerji and D.N. Majumdar (Madan 1977, 1983, 2007a), I am now 
honoured to be able to pay my tribute to the memory of Radhakamal 
Mukerjee also at your gracious invitation. Thank you. 


Toward an Interdisciplinary Approach 


Let me continue in the personal vein a little while longer. When I 
graduated from a degree college in my home town of Srinagar in 
Kashmir, and decided to study for an MA in economics at the University 
of Lucknow, my principal economics teacher heartily approved of my 
choice of the subject, but sternly disapproved of my choice of the 
university. I would perhaps learn many things at Lucknow University, he 
told me, but I would not learn much ‘real economics’. Despite the 
warning, I enrolled at Lucknow, more for personal reasons than out of 
any academic considerations. 

As it turned out, I had to study three compulsory courses in the first 
year, two in economics and one in sociology. Cultural anthropology was 
my choice of the fourth, optional course. Radhakamal Mukerjee (1 889— 
1968) lectured to our class on both economics and sociology on the basis 
of, as was his wont, his own work. The former lectures were on the 
political economy of population (Mukerjee 1943) and institutional 
economics (Mukerjee 1940); the latter, on social ecology (Mukerjee 
1945). Three mainstream economists were responsible for most of the 
economics syllabus; D.P. Mukerji (1894-1961) and A.K. Saran (1922— 
2003) taught us an introductory course in sociology. D.N. Majumdar 
(1903—1960) was the only teacher of anthropology in the Department. In 
the second year, I opted for the sociology and anthropology group of 
courses; pure economics was the other group. This time Radhakamal 
Mukerjee lectured on the sociology and social psychology of values and 
morals (Mukerjee 1949 and 1951); D.P. Mukerji guided us through the 
history of sociological theories and historical sociology; and Majumdar 
lectured on “general” anthropology. 

It was this interdisciplinary and comparative approach to the study of 
economy and society at Lucknow University that gave it a distinctive 
character, but earned it the opprobrium of the purists among the 
economists of the country. As for sociology, there was not much of it 
taught in Indian universities during the second quarter of the 20" century, 
only stray courses in Calcutta and Mysore Universities, and one fully 
fledged Master’s level course at Bombay University after 1945. 
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Now, where did the roots of Mukerjee’s interdisciplinary approach 
lie? Fortunately, we can answer this question fairly accurately, for he 
wrote a short autobiographical essay when he was sixty-six (Mukerjee 
1956), and an autobiography towards the end of his life, which was 
published posthumously (Mukerjee 1997). He read English literature, 
history and philosophy as an undergraduate at the prestigious Presidency 
College in Calcutta in the years immediately after the upsurge of 
nationalist fervour in Bengal, following the partition of the province in 
1905. The idea that he should study ‘for the country and the nation’ took 
possession of him, and he opted for an MA in economics, which subject, 
he believed, ‘could provide the scientific and adequate answers to the 
grave national issues of Indian misery, exploitation and subjection’ 
(ibid. : 66). 

As it turned out, he was one among the first group of students to 
obtain the Master’s degree in economics and sociology at Calcutta 
University in 1910; the combined course had been introduced there two 
years earlier at the initiative of its famous and visionary Vice-Chancellor, 
Asutosh Mukerjee. Mukerjee recalls: ‘Somehow an integrated study of 
the social sciences, of Economics, Political Science, Social Philosophy 
and Sociology stimulated in me the desire and striving to envisage man, 
society and civilization as wholes that defeat any compartmentalization 
and its aims’ (ibid.: 68). He read voraciously the works of the 
intellectuals of the late 19" and early 20" centuries in Bengal, who were 
the makers or flowers of the Bengal Renaissance (see Kopf 1969 and 
Dasgupta 2010), such as Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Romesh Chandra 
Dutt, Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, Bipin Chandra Pal, Aurobindo Ghose, 
and Rabindranath Tagore. Also, he heard Ananda Coomaraswamy, the 
Sri Lankan art historian, lecture in Calcutta: ‘Indian humanity, he 
stressed eloquently, was as much impoverished by aesthetic and spiritual 
subjection as by economic and political slavery’ (Mukerjee 1997: 86). 
He read western social thinkers, such as Adam Smith, Comte, Marx, 
Mill, Hobhouse, Giddings, and Ross — the Europeans in English 
translation — and imbibed their ‘broad humanism’. Nationalism provided 
the framework within which holism and humanism were established as 
the bedrock of Mukerjee’s intellectual quest. 

Among the senior academics of his own time who influenced 
Mukerjee most, two names stand out most luminously, Brajendranath 
Seal (1864-1938) and Patrick Geddes (1854-1932): the former taught 
philosophy at Calcutta University, and the latter, sociology and civics at 
Bombay. Seal would have inherited his interest in sociology from his 
father, who was a follower of Auguste Comte. He lectured on what he 
called ‘comparative sociology’ at Calcutta in 1917. Three years later (in 
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1921), he became the Vice-Chancellor of Mysore University, where he 
introduced the subject at the undergraduate level with the help of A.R. 
Wadia, who, we have been told, ‘regarded sociology as “applied 
philosophy” (Mukherjee 1977: 32-33). Seal’s interest in sociology, and 
also in statistics, as tools of social analysis did not, it has been said, find 
many takers, but he obviously influenced such enthusiastic young minds 
as Radhakamal Mukerjee and P.C. Mahalanobis: the latter, originally a 
physicist, won even greater international recognition as a statistician than 
Mukerjee did as an economist or sociologist. Mukerjee describes Seal as 
a ‘legend in intellectual Bengal’, venerated widely for his ‘encyclopaedic 
knowledge’. He acknowledges that it was from Seal that he learned to 
appreciate the ‘comparative method in the study of civilization’, and in 
the ‘study of economic and political institutions’, bringing out ‘the 
multilinear character of human social evolution in different regions and 
cultures’ (Mukerjee 1997: 87—88). 

Besides Seal, Mukerjee acknowledges deep indebtedness to Patrick 
Geddes whom he met in Calcutta in 1914 and 1915, at the very 
beginning of the latter’s sojourn in India. Geddes was a senior Scottish 
academic, who had been invited to give four public lectures in Bombay 
(Indra Munshi 2007: 172); he travelled to other cities too, including 
Lucknow and Calcutta, where he lectured at academic institutions. 
Mukerjee had just begun his teaching career as an economist at 
Krishnath College in his hometown of Berhampore in north Bengal. It 
seems that a close and enduring relationship between the two men took 
shape. In his autobiography, Mukerjee remembers Geddes as ‘one of the 
greatest minds’ he encountered in his life (Mukerjee 1997: 96), a 
judgement shared by some other leading scholars, such as Lewis 
Mumford (see Indra Munshi 2007: 175). Geddes, who had taught botany 
and zoology in the UK, and had researched the mutual relationship of 
spatial and social dimensions of life, was made Professor of Sociology at 
Bombay University in 1919, and retired from there in 1924, but he had 
already helped two of his brightest students, G.S. Ghurye and N.A. 
Thooti, to get scholarships for postgraduate studies in sociology in 
England. More about Ghurye below. 

Altogether, it has been said, ‘Geddes’ influence on sociologists in 
India remains negligible’ (Indra Munshi 2007: 174-75). Mukerjee was 
obviously an exception, for he acknowledges Geddes as ‘a major 
influence’: it was from him that, Mukerjee says, he learned the signi- 
ficance of ‘social mapping and charting’, ‘regional planning’, and the 
interplay of ‘Place-Work-Folk’, or ‘Environment-Function-Organism’, 
and the importance also of the notion of ‘energy’ to sociology, from 
which the concepts of ‘manpower and manday’ were derived. Geddes, on 
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his part, wrote the introduction to Mukerjee’s first book, The 
Foundations of Indian Economics, which was published in 1916 when he 
was just 27 years old, commending Mukerjee’s plea for the revitalisation 
of the village community. 

From Berhampore Mukerjee went to Lahore in 1917 to give a set of 
special lectures on ‘Indian Economics’ at the Punjab University, a 
subdiscipline that was largely his creation and rejected by orthodox 
economists. Under this arrangement, he lectured in many places, 
including Delhi, where Mahatma Gandhi chaired his presentation on 
“Agriculture and Industrialism’ at St Stephen’s College (Mukerjee 1997: 
122-23). The same year, Mukerjee returned to Calcutta as a regular 
lecturer in economics at the University, and taught, besides economics, 
sociology and political philosophy (Mukerjee 1956: 9). In his inaugural 
address, he ‘emphasized the essential need of Regional Economics 
without which ... General Economics ... [could not] be formulated’ 
(Mukerjee 1997: 124). Sociology entered into his enunciation of the 
scope of Indian Economics through his emphasis on the ‘region’ as the 
appropriate unit of study, conceived as a geographical, biological, 
economic, social, and cultural complex. This led to his emphasis on the 
study of the ground reality from interdisciplinary and comparative 
perspectives. 


Mukerjee at Lucknow University 


In 1921, Mukerjee was appointed as one of the first two professors at the 
newly established University of Lucknow (the other was Birbal Sahni, 
who was to become a world renowned paleobotanist). He had an offer 
from the University of Bombay also (Geddes must have recommended 
him), but preferred Lucknow, presumably because it afforded him the 
opportunity of not only building a new department in conformity with his 
own idea of a regionally located and sociologically informed discipline 
of economics, but also influencing the structure of the teaching of social 
sciences generally. Thus, he suggested the inclusion of political science 
in the curriculum (ibid.: 181-82). Mukerjee succeeded in having his 
department called the Department of Economics and Sociology from ‘the 
very day the university started to work’ (Mukerjee 1956: 10). It survived 
as such until 1955 when a separate Department of Sociology was created 
(ironically under his watch as Vice-Chancellor: he feit powerless in the 
face of the unstoppable push towards specialisation, but tried to make a 
virtue of it [see Mukerjee 1997: 185]). 

In his inaugural address at Lucknow, delivered on 8 August 1921, 
Muketjee called for ‘a new school of economic thought and research’, 
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which would be free from ‘barren abstractions’ through a concentration 
on the ‘local problems of peasants in the fields, the labourers of the 
factories, and the artisans of the cottages’ (ibid.: 151). A year later, in an 
address to the University Sociological Society, which he helped 
establish, Mukerjee pointed out the importance of ‘historical and 
comparative methods’ in the study of regional and cultural differences; in 
tune with the understandings of those times, he called for ‘a greater 
knowledge of race psychology and of diverse social schemes and 
standards of peoples’. He further observed that, ‘climate and regional 
factors ... [lay] behind two standards of utilization of land in the world 
— the South East Asiatic standard of rice cultivation, hand labour, and 
largely non-flesh diet, and the Western standard based upon wheat 
cultivation, work animals, and agricultural machinery’, resulting in 
‘contrasted social types and social relations, viz. the communal- 
conservative and [the] individualistic-liberal’ (ibid: 152). I may clarify 
that the word ‘communal’ had not then the negative connotation it 
acquired later; it was a synonym for ‘communitarian’. What we have in 
these very brief observations is an outline of the scope and methodology 
of institutional economics or economic sociology: the scope, social 
morphology and social dynamics; the methodology, empiricism and 
comparison. | 

Even as he was giving shape to it, Mukerjee attempted to communi- 
cate his integrated approach to economics through his lectures. 


In the early years of my own teaching I deeply felt the necessity of relating 
economic theories and doctrines not only to economic history [history of 
economic thought] but also to the concrete social and economic environ- 
ment and to the crying issue of economic disintegration and economic 
recovery. I, therefore, began a thorough empirical study of economic 
conditions in the Indian villages and towns in order to correct the distortion 
of Western deductive-abstract theorizing and formulation in the class 
room’ (ibid.: 119-20), 


In his first book, The Foundations of Indian Economics (1916), 
Mukerjee had already called for the rehabilitation of the traditional 
organic village (cooperative socio-economic system, a balancing of agri- 
culture and industry, small-scale and large-scale industrial production, 
production and distribution, and so on). Almost immediately it attracted 
adverse criticism from his contemporaries. For instance, Brij Narain, an 
economist based in Lahore, where Mukerjee had given lectures on Indian 
Economics, characterised his description of the Indian village and 
industrialism, and of the Hindu ideal of limitations of wants, ‘idealistic’, 
and even factually inaccurate. He warned: ‘The lesson that history 
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teaches us is that, so long as a country has remained a predominantly 
agricultural country, it has remained poor and in a lower stage of 
civilization as compared with manufacturing countries’ (2009/1919: 62). 
Sixty years later, Bhabatosh Datta of Presidency College, Calcutta, 
considered it Mukerjee’s ‘most significant work’, notwithstanding ‘a 
romantic picture of the Indian rural economic life’ in its pages. It was 
‘more detailed than anything comparable’, and distinguished by the 
manner in which the role of caste and religious beliefs in the rural 
economy was brought out, much beyond ‘what a mere economist could 
have given’, and comparable with ‘the best work on sociology in his 
time’ (Datta 1978: 28-31). 

The shaping of an adequate, socially specific, economic science is 
what Mukerjee talked about in his lectures at Lucknow University. We 
get a fair idea of his interdisciplinary approach from Borderlands of 
Economics (1925), which comprised the substances of these lectures over 
about five years. The topics treated included economic behaviourism; the 
anthropological and institutional perspectives on economic activity; the 
‘anti-intellectualism’ of economics and the need for its humanisation; the 
relevance to economics of biology, geography, ecology, sociology, 
psychoanalysis, ethics, and even physics. In the forward-looking, 
optimistic, concluding paragraph of the book, Mukerjee wrote: 


The acquisive and possessive impulses which have been so much 
exaggerated in the last few decades will be duly limited in vital modes of 
association, and the separation between the intrinsic or final and 
instrumental or economic ends, which has threatened to corrode social life, 
will warp no longer the feeling and judgement of peoples’ (ibid.: 270)? 


Institutional Economics 


The first major statement of Mukerjee’s evolving theoretical position 
was presented by him in the first volume of his Principles of 
Comparative Economics published in 1922. A core principle of his 
thinking was that the psychological basis of the economic science — 
namely, a ‘hedonistic calculus on the balance of pleasure and pain, of 
which the single aim is to secure the greatest happiness at the least cost 
of painful effort’ (ibid: 59) — was outmoded. He drew attention to other 
psychological factors, which are socially determined and include, 
notably, family values and social sympathies. What factors are valorised 
in a particular place and time is historically contingent. An example he 
gave was the contrast between the attempt to realise ‘social instincts ... 
through the superimposition of the State’ on ‘individualistic justice and 
individual self-expression’, as in the West, and their given character in 
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the East, where “the community or group is already an integral part of the 
individual personality, and the economic unit is not the individual as 
individual, but the individual as community or, if you please, the 
community in the individual’ (ibid: 74—75). Cultural values and social 
arrangements are held forth as significant in the evolution of economic 
stages and types (ibid.: Ch. XI). From such perspectives, it was but to be 
expected that the prevalent economic theories would be found flawed, 
because they ‘depended solely on physical and psychological conditions 
of a certain type, or “stereotype”, and hence [were] endowed with an 
absolute and inviolable character’ (ibid.: 207). It was this absolutism that 
Mukerjee questioned in Principles of Comparative Economics. 

The book was read widely and has long been recognised as a classic. 
It was this book that made Melville Herskovits, who shaped the 
discipline of economic anthropology, acknowledge Mukerjee as a 
pioneer in the field (Herskovits 1952: 23). The economist turned 
anthropologist, Raymond Firth, noted Mukerjee’s plea for a comparative 
approach involving western and ‘non-Western economic forms’, but 
doubted that economists would be convinced (Firth 1951: 126-27). 

To sum up: the comparative method Mukerjee advocated was based 
on a critique of the seemingly logical and rational assumptions of 
classical and neo-classical economics, which marginalised cultural and 
social institutions, and also, in the case of India, its recent colonial past. 
He emphasised specification against generalisation, and valorised the 
community, with its values of sharing and solidarity, above the self 
oriented, profit maximising individual. His methodological position 
attracted criticism from Indian economists, who believed that economic 
behaviour everywhere had to be analyzed in universalist terms, for the 
motivations that drive it are rooted in human nature and cut across 
cultural differences. Sociology at this point of Mukerjee’s thinking was, 
it seems to me, a perspective, a contextualising methodology, for 
economic analysis, and not, perhaps, yet a subject that claimed his 
exclusive attention. 

During the 1930s, Mukerjee brought his thinking and writing on the 
scope and significance of ‘the economic science’ to a conclusion with the 
publication of The Institutional Theory of Economics (1940). The book 
went beyond the work of orthodox institutionalists and even John 
Commons’ (1934) pioneering work on the subject. Writing about the 
social sciences generally, Mukerjee observed that the core problem was 
that of providing an adequate understanding of ‘the relations between the 
individual and society, and their reciprocal relations to the environment’ 
(1940: 5). 
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As for economics as such, he wrote that only a multidimensional, 
interdisciplinary approach, at once empirical and normative, would help 
‘bridge the gap between economic theory and economic policy’ (ibid.: 
10). He further argued against the tendency to reduce key economic 
processes, such as ‘the exchange process’, to ‘some ultimate 
determinants like marginal desiredness’; instead, he called for their 
consideration “as expressions of man’s manifold instincts, habits and 
interests, derived not from rationality but largely from his social and 
institutional influences’ (ibid.: 33). Regrettably, however, economics had 
proceeded from the time of its founders (notably Adam Smith) along a 
narrowing path in the hands of neo-classical economists like Lionel 
Robbins (1932) as being concerned with ‘an abstract aspect of social 
behaviour’ regarding “the disposal of scarce means’ (Mukerjee 1940: 2). 
Behind ‘the positivistic approach’ of Robbins and others of that ilk, 
Mukerjee wrote, ‘lurks the social atomism of British liberals and 
utilitarians’ (ibid. : 59). 

Again and over again, Mukerjee enunciated what he considered the 
basic principle of sound economic analysis. Thus: ‘No choice in the 
economic field can be appropriate or “rational” which is inconsistent 
with human norms and values in political, familial and other fields of 
man’s institutional life’ (ibid: 65). And again: ‘Without a theory of 
institutions, economists are prone to assume a single framework of laws 
and customs within which individuals and groups “rationally” carry on 
their economic activity’ (ibid.: 193). In this manner, economics would 
have to achieve ‘a new realism’ by aligning with ‘the other social 
sciences dealing with different phases of social life, and by its integration 
into the master science, sociology’ (ibid.: 66). In fact, Mukerjee called 
upon sociology ‘to combat the tyranny of economics’ (ibid.: 318, 
emphasis added). This obviously was a plea for the restoration of the 
community in the social sciences which had been fabricated around the 
notion of the individual. The fight, Mukerjee wrote, was ‘against the 
“economic imperative”, which the autonomy of modern. economics 
decrees’, and added: ‘we have now to stress the categorical imperative of 
the realm of moral values and the “cultural imperative” of the entire 
realm of ethical and social values’ (ibid.). The scope, or (should one 
say?) responsibility, of sociology as the study of social values as much as 
of economic interests was thus clearly laid out.’ 


Social Ecology 


During the 1920s and 1930s, one line of argument that Mukerjee 
developed — and which I have just briefly outlined — proceeded from 
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economic regionalism to comparative economics and institutionalism, 
and, eventually, sociology. Another, developed simultaneously, of which 
the first intimations are present in Borderlands of Economics (Mukerjee 
1925), led from economic regionalism to the notion of regional balance, 
which he developed in several pioneering studies (Mukerjee 1926, 1938). 
Conceptualising the region as a dynamic ‘field’ or ‘configuration’, he 
stressed the interplay of naturally given environment and culture, which 
tends towards ‘balance’, or ‘equilibrium’, ‘shifting the life-balance now 
in favour of man, now against him’. Further, he wrote: ‘Perhaps the most 
important contribution of ecology is the idea of the region as an intricate 
network of interrelations. The region exhibits a complex pattern of 
adaptation between the environmental factors and the plant and animal 
communities including human societies’ (Mukerjee 1938: 1-2). 

These studies culminated in the first ever systematic theoretical study 
on social ecology (Mukerjee 1943; see also Quinn 1956). Clarifying that 
social ecology, as he conceived it, had to go beyond “human individual 
adjustments to the environment’ (the field of human ecology), and 
embrace ‘the adjustments of man’s social structures and functions, of the 
processes of interaction between region, occupation and society — the 
sociological equivalent of environment, function and organism [Geddes’ 
framework, see above] — out of which arise all social phenomena’ 
(Mukerjee 1945: vii). Unlike American pioneers in the field of ecological 
studies, such as Robert Park, Mukerjee emphatically includes the role of 
culture in the making of ecological relations. ‘Culture is the guardian’, 
Mukerjee wrote (ibid: 339), ‘that assumes not merely a true balance 
between different parts of institutional life, but also between man’s 
material and non-material social equipment and his region’. Just as 
culture is inconceivable independent of the environment, the latter too is 
shaped (or distorted) by the former. 

Treating social status and social mobility as the key constitutive 
ideas of sociology, ‘the moving threads weaving the texture of social 
relationships and behaviours and institutional patterns in the fly-shuttle 
or ecological space and time’ (ibid.: 78), Mukerjee argued that, “what is 
position in ecological space, status is in social space’ (ibid.: 159). 
Further, he observed: 


It is the task of sociology to determine the nature of the status system, 
investigate the nature of various groupings and institutions where 
individuals interact in the various dominant, subordinate and co-ordinate 
relations, and ascertain the value and symbol systems by which rank or any 
social position (status) is assigned by the community (ibid.: 159-60). 
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Social status and social mobility thus are, respectively, the morpho- 
logical (or structural) and dynamic (or organisational) dimensions of 
society. 

Here we receive from Mukerjee a broad definition of the scope of 
sociology as an empirical, positive science, going beyond the watchdog 
conception, as it were, proposed in The Institutional Theory of 
Economics. The focus now is on social integration, very much in the 
manner of the French sociological tradition, according to which social 
space is a constructed, symbolic, moral space. While mindful (like 
Robert Park) of the usefulness of the exact (quantifiable) approach of 
social ecology, Mukerjee never abandons his social ameliorative and 
ethical concerns, which finally lead him to the sociology of values, his 
final sociological testament. Regionalism, for Mukerjee, was more than a 
descriptive device; it was a practical strategy as well. ‘Regional 
planning’, he insisted, ‘would not accept only the pecuniary valuation of 
technology and economy but [also] recognize human values as the 
ultimate product of the human adjustment’ (Mukerjee 1940: 317). As the 
philosopher Samuel Hart puts it, ‘Mukerjee does not write as a cool 
spectator of human values and disvalues. He shares with all great men 
the noble, creative vision of a better and more dignified humanity’ (1956: 
175). 


The Sociology of Values 


Mukerjee’s last two major sociological works, The Social Structure of 
Values (1949) and The Dynamics of Morals (1951), are products of vast 
scholarship, an idealistic empiricism that rejects the fact-value dicho- 
tomy, and a humanism which is grounded in the biopsychic unity of 
humankind but respects cultural differences. The point of departure is the 
explicit declaration that, “The problem of social values is the core of 
social theory’, and the call to sociology to ‘develop a central theory of 
norms and values as basic units in the description and explanation of 
social relationships and behaviour’ (Mukerjee 1949: 6). It is important to 
note that Mukerjee writes of ‘social values’, that is, not values which 
may be deemed to have descended from high above, but values that arise 
from patterns of social interaction, which themselves are guided by value 
judgements. 

Such a perspective immediately faces the problem of cultural 
relativism, which Mukerjee sought to overcome by invoking a continuum 
of extensions and ascensions, as it were. Put otherwise, the local extends 
into the global and the unity of civilisations is the destiny of humankind. 
In this search, as in much else, Mukerjee remained under the abiding 
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influence of Brajendranath Seal, who had defined ‘the meaning of 
progress in history’ as ‘a confluence of many streams, bringing together 
conflicting cultures, conflicting national values and ideals’ (1924: 2). 
Such a quest may well seem more of an imperative today, when we read 
and hear so much about ‘the clash of civilizations’ (Huntington 1996), 
but is not just for that reason easily realisable. Mukerjee never worked 
out vigorously the notion of unity, leaving one with the apprehension that 
it was no more than a rather arbitrary process of selection and collection, 
not a dialectical or, if you wish, transcendental, perspective. Similarly, 
while the social surely is in some sense moral, but when the moral is 
raised to the level that is called ‘cosmic’, as Mukerjee does — ‘Social 
relations obtain their true meaning, zest and direction from the sense of 
the worth of humanity and of the cosmos’ (Mukerjee 1956: 20) — one 
comes close to adopting a mystical perspective. His attraction to 
mysticism as the highest form of religious experience is something 
Mukerjee acknowledges explicitly in many of his writings, beginning 
with The Theory and Art of Mysticism (1960/1953), and ending with his 
autobiography, India: the Dawn of a New Era (1997). 

Mukerjee formulates the notion of continua of levels in the following 
words: ‘Neither human goals and interests conceived biologically or 
economically grovel on the earth; nor ideals or norms live in paradise. 
All cooperate and interpenetrate in real life, in concrete human relations 
achieving the eternal, the rational and the universal on the earth here and 
now’ (1949: 107). He fails to make it clear how exactly the ‘inter- 
penetration’ takes place. In other words, and as A.K. Saran (1958: 1017— 
21) rightly points out, he introduces the notion of levels, but evades the 
problem of inter-level communication and integration that this generates. 
Limitations of space and my competence preclude further discussion of 
this major methodological issue, which actually is a metaphysical issue. 

Let me, then, illustrate Mukerjee’s handling of the problem by 
briefly outlining his typology of social groupings — a subject of central 
concern to sociology ~ and their value dimensions. Four types of groups 
— namely, (i) crowd; (ii) interest-association; (iii) society; and (iv) 
commonalty — are identified. The corresponding natures of social inter- 
actions (group participation) are: (i) instinctive-motor, non-moral; (ii) 
emotional-rational, a-moral; (im) emotional-rational, moral; and (iv) 
ideological-mystical, trans-moral. And the corresponding ethical norms 
are: (i) for the crowd, none; (ii) for interest-association, reciprocity; (iii) 
for society, equity and justice; and (iv) for commonalty, love, equality 
and solidarity. Needless to add, this typology, which is fi 
elaborate than what I have outlined here (see ibid.: Ch. IV), copy 
sociological and psychological perspectives in a manner ch 
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all of Mukerjee’s work. And it also leads him away from sociology (as 
this subject is generally understood and practised) towards a mystical 
view of human sociality. In his own words, ‘values, then, reach their 
highest power and most comprehensive sharing as these come under the 
protection and direction of religion and art’ (ibid. : 398). 

To the best of my knowledge, no sociologist in India or anywhere 
else has developed the sociology of values in the manner indicated by 
Mukerjee, though many, including Karl Mannheim (in a prepublication 
comment printed on the jacket of the book), have recognised both the 
importance of the task and appreciated his efforts to engage with it. As 
an institutional economist and a sociologist, Mukerjee remains a solitary 
figure. If some economists today have reservations about the direction 
their subject has taken, such as the Nobel Laureate Joseph Stiglitz and 
Stephen Marglin (see endnote 4), they do so without any awareness of 
Mukerjee’s pioneering efforts. It is his work as a social ecologist that has 
perhaps survived the best, and that is so because of the grave prospect of 
environmental degradation with which the whole of humankind is faced 
today, rather than any general recognition of his intellectual innovative- 
ness (see Guha 1994: 11—12).° 


-Mukerjee’s Contemporaries 


What I have said so far places Radhakamal Mukerjee in the centre of the 
scene in the making of sociology in India in the second quarter of the 20" 
century, from the year of his appointment as Professor of Economics and 
Sociology at the University of Lucknow in 1921 until his retirement in 
1951. He was, of course, a towering figure during this critical, formu- 
lative period, recognised as such in India and in the West. But he was not 
the only ‘pioneer’ (to borrow the term from Ramkrishna Mukherjee 
1977), there were others too, not many, but not insignificant, most 
notably Benoy Kumar Sarkar (1887-1949) at Calcutta University, G.S. 
Ghurye (1893-1983) at Bombay University, and D.P. Mukerji (1894— 
1961) at Lucknow University. Limitations of space preclude detailed 
discussion. 

Let me, then, begin with D.P. Mukerji. (To avoid confusion, I will 
refer to Mukerjee by his first name, Radhakamal, and to Mukerji by his 
initials, DP, in this part of the Lecture.) He was Radhakamal’s choice as 
his principal colleague in the building of the Department at Lucknow, 
and was brought in as a lecturer in 1922. They had many significant 
things.in common, including their socio-cultural background in Calcutta, 
training itthistory and economics (DP had taken MA degrees in both 
subjects, and one presumes he too attended the sociology classes that 
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Mukerjee had), and the interdisciplinary approach to the study of social 
sciences. They both argued that the scope of the social sciences in India 
should be rooted in the specificities of Indian culture, which, for 
Radhakamal, meant upper-caste Hindu culture, and for DP, a ‘synthetic’ 
Hind-Muslim culture that began to be shaped in the medieval period, but 
whose evolution was distorted by the colonial intrusions. Within this 
composite culture the Hindu elements remained salient (Mukerji 1948).° 

The convergences of viewpoint were more than matched by 
differences. For Radhakamal, the social was embedded in the cosmic; 
consequently, his robust empiricism was in the ultimate analysis 
tempered by intuitive understandings. As already noted, he was a deeply 
religious person. Contrastively, DP was an agnostic, and dialectical 
materialism and the historically situated human agent were the source of 
the dynamics of human history. He resisted being labelled as a Marxist, 
conceding no more than being a “Marxologist’. Empirical research 
uninformed by a sense of history and deductive reason, he maintained, 
could only by superficial. Unlike Radhakamal, he never engaged in 
fieldwork or survey research, but concentrated on exercises in conceptual 
clarification and historical interpretations. It is not hard to imagine that 
the two men, so different temperamentally and in their methodological 
orientation, gradually drifted apart, and DP created his own space. His 
influence extended well beyond the academe and extended to 
‘progressive’ (so called) circles; its mainstay was talk. He was a great 
teacher and much admired conversationist. To quote Ramkrishna 
Mukherjee, ‘he wrote less, talked more, and left an indelible impression 
on his students, colleagues and contemporary Indian intellectuals’ (1977: 
35). It is not surprising that Radhakamal makes no mention of DP, or 
Majumdar either, in his autobiography. DP did, however, occasionally 
refer bibliographically to Radhakamal’s work in his earlier studies (see, 
for example, Mukerji 1924: Bibliography, iv; 1948: 217, 225). 

DP actually wrote five books in English, and a considerable number 
of essays, some of which were collected in three volumes, of which the 
last, Diversities (1958) is the most important.’ His first two books, 
Personality and the Social Sciences (1924) and Basic Concepts in 
Sociology (1932), are exercises in conceptual clarification, more a 
conversation with himself than with others, about the nature of 
sociology. There is no engagement here with Indian social reality. His 
third, and, I think, most important book, Modern Indian Culture 
(1948/1942), is all about the dynamics of Indian culture during the 
medieval and colonial periods. It is an exercise in historical sociology, 
marked by observations such as this: ‘It was through the assimilation and 
conflict of such forces [“Buddhism, Islam, Western commerce and 
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culture” that Indian culture became what it is today, neither Hindu, nor 
Islamic, neither a replica of the Western modes of thought nor a purely 
Asiatic product’ (1948: 1). It discusses religion (‘the mystical outlook’ of 
the people rather than scriptural religiosity), economic processes and the 
emergence of a mimetic middle class in the 19" century, social mobility 
as a result of ‘modern’ (that is, western) education, the impact of an 
emerging, post-feudal class structure on literature, and the sociology of 
Indian music and the fine arts. Modern Indian culture is called an 
‘artifice of an unreal class structure’, not an organic growth (like the 
middle classes in Europe). ‘How this artifice has worked is the story of 
this book’ (ibid. : viii). 

Modern Indian Culture is a unique work, a product of thinking about 
modern Indian society from a Marxian, or (shall we say?) Marxological, 
perspective, without yielding to the idea that the non-material aspects of 
society are merely superstructure, determined by the system of economic 
relations (the mode of production conceived of as the base), without any 
substance of their own. It is a book that retains its relevance in terms of 
the issues it addresses (for example, the Hindu-Muslim divide and the 
formation of the middle classes) and the manner in which it does so.” I 
may briefly add here that Radhakamal also was interested in the 
formation of classes under the auspices colonialism, and had himself 
been involved in the trade union movement, but his perspective was 
liberal humanist. His Indian Working Class (1945) was the first book of 
its kind.” 

Of all of DP’s last writings, none has, perhaps, attracted more 
attention, both appreciative and critical, than his presidential address to 
the First All-India Sociological Conference at Dehradun in 1955. 
Acclaiming the synthetic perspective of sociology, and arguing for an 
engagement with real life problems, he observed: 


Sociology has a floor and a ceiling, like any other science; but its speciality 
consists in its floor being the ground-floor of all types of social disciplines, 
and in its ceiling remaining open to the sky. Neglect of the social base 
often leads to arid abstractions, as in recent economics (1958: 229). 


He was, however, quick to warn against ‘the jungle of the so-called 
empirical social research monographs’, and clarified that the ‘social 
base’, or ‘ground’, lies in ‘social traditions’, which are not static: 
‘Traditions do change’ (ibid.: 237). His was not, therefore, a call for 
traditionalism, which he explicitly rejected (ibid.: 241), contrary to what 
some critics have alleged. DP, in fact, asserted that ‘the knowledge of 
social traditions shows the way to break them with the least social cost, if 
that is necessary or inevitable’ (ibid.: 231). More emphatically, he said: 
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‘sociology should ultimately show the way out of the social system by 
analyzing the process of transformation’, keeping in mind all the while 
that ‘the thing changing is more real and objective than change per se’ 
(ibid.: 240, 241). 

It is clear that in DP’s conception, the sociology of India would have 
to identify its own subject matter, and accordingly devise its own 
methodology. Is that something that you assembled here at the 36" All- 
India Sociological Conference, 55 years after DP spoke, would find 
difficult to accept? I recognise, however, that there is a disconcerting 
aspect of DP’s argument the way he constructs it: namely, his explicit 
privileging of the Brahmanical Hinduism of Sanskrit texts in his 
discussion of tradition: for instance, in his notion of sampraddya 
parampara (ibid: 236), and most notably in his insistence on the 
knowledge of Sanskrit as a requirement for Indian sociologists (Mukerji 
1954: 237). This concern (or discomfort) persists, notwithstanding the 
strong disclaimer that his emphasis on the ‘normative orientation’ of the 
group as against ““voluntaristic” individual action’ is equally true of all 
the religio-cultural traditions of India’ (ibid: 234), or his later 
modification regarding his position on Sanskrit by making room for, 
besides Sanskrit, ‘any such language in which the traditions have been 
embodied as symbols’ (1958: 233). 

Everything considered, Radhakamal and DP were two very different 
kinds of sociologists, temperamentally, intellectually, and ideologically. I 
know that it is a commonplace to speak of ‘the Lucknow School of 
Sociology’ (see, for example, Joshi 1986); but there is no solid evidence 
for it. The former was basically an economist by education and even 
temperamentally (interested in addressing practical problems such as 
poverty and exploitation), who turned full time to sociology via social 
ecology, and finally to epistemological and metaphysical questions. By 
contrast, DP, a historian first and then an economist and sociologist, 
began with general, conceptual clarifications in his adopted field of 
sociology to concrete problems of making sense of contemporary history 
and the making of a modern India, that was distinctively Indian but not 
insular. In this regard, he considered Tagore the greatest exemplar, 
perhaps more than Gandhi himself. In a tribute to G.S. Ghurye on his 
sixtieth birthday, DP hailed him as ‘the only Indian sociologist’ among 
‘sociologists in India’ (1954: 237). This was, of course, a comment as 
much on Radhakamal’s recent, theoretical, sociological writings (for 
example, his general theory of values) as on Ghurye’s corpus, which 
was, in terms of its substantive content, concrete though broad in scope, 
and had its roots in the study of the Brahmanical textual traditions. Did 
DP not see the danger of such a preoccupation? 
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Let me then turn to Ghurye, who was four years younger than 
Mukerjee. Sanskrit was in the family (they were Brahmans), and he 
studied it at college. A perusal of Manusmriti, he writes in his 
autobiography (Ghurye 1973: 37), aroused his interest in the study of 
social institutions like marriage, and led him to sociology and cultural 
anthropology. He applied for the sociology scholarship which the 
Government announced (there was another in economics), and was 
selected on the recommendation of Patrick Geddes who interviewed him. 
Unlike Mukerjee, Ghurye was far from enthusiastic about Geddes: ‘I 
could get nothing more out of [his lectures] than that place created or 
dictated work and both in the process modified the place’ (ibid.: 38). 
You will recall that, this same idea had seized Mukerjee, as it were, and 
led him to develop the discipline of social ecology. Ghurye chose to go 
to the London School of Economics to work with L.T. Hobhouse, a 
social evolutionist, but moved on to Cambridge, where he came under 
the deep influence of the psychologist turned anthropologist, W.H.R. 
Rivers, known in his time as a leading exponent of ‘cultural 
diffusionism’, because he had ‘come to the conclusion that the 
anthropological approach to Sociology was the most appropriate one’ 
(ibid: 45). This included, of course, fieldwork. After earning his 
doctorate, he returned to Bombay in 1924, where he was appointed as 
Reader in Sociology at the University. He became a professor ten years 
later. Gradually, he built there the first fully fledged, independent, 
department of sociology in India. 

One of the research papers Ghurye prepared in fulfilment of the 
requirements of a doctoral degree in anthropology at Cambridge was on 
‘the ethnic theory of caste’. He expanded this to produce his most 
famous work, Caste and Race in India (1969/1932), a classic in its own 
right, and a worthy successor to S.V. Ketkar’s (1979/1909) book on 
caste, which was the first study of the subject by an Indian scholar. No 
major work on caste published after Ghurye’s book, including Louis 
Dumont’s (1970) and Nicholas Dirks’ (2002), but, strangely, excluding 
Susan Bayly’s (1999), fails to draw upon Ghurye’s conclusions. 
Although he did not wholly accept the earlier theses of the racial origin 
of caste, he did consider the institution an evolving product of the 
interplay of caste and Brahmanical, ritualistic ideology. His focus on 
changes during British rule (he maintained that occupational castes were 
their creation), and on the internal structure of caste (caste, subcaste) 
were seminal contributions. 

After three later editions, with a changed title (class and occupation 
in place of race), the original title was finally restored in the fifth edition 
(1969). Apart from its substantive conclusions, the book was notable for 
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its deft interweaving of Sanskrit textual materials and the different kinds 
of information generated during the colonial period. In subsequent work, 
for instance, the ethnography of the Mahadev Kolis (1963b/1957), he 
also drew upon fieldwork. Arguably, he was the doyen of Indian 
sociologists from the 1930s onwards over the next three decades. 
Mukerjee’s identity as a scholar suffered from his interdisciplinary 
studies: economists had no use for his sociology, and sociologists were 
not even qualified to judge his economics which, needless to emphasise, 
is very ironical. 

Ghurye wrote an autobiography (1973), S.K. Pramanick (1994), a 
book on his work, and Carol Upadhya, an excellent essay (2007). 1 do 
not, therefore, have to go further into his published work, which was as 
voluminous and as varied in range as Mukerjee’s. Like Mukerjee, he 
remained deeply imbued with traditional Brahmanical perspectives; 
often, as in his work on the status of Indian tribal communities 
(1963a/1943), or on social tensions (1968), he vehemently asserted what 
could only be called a strident Hindu point of view. Upadhya succinctly 
captures this aspect of Ghurye’s sociology: ‘He believed that Hinduism 
is at the centre of India’s civilizational unity and that at the core of 
Hinduism are Brahmanical ideas and values that are essential for the 
integration of society’ (2007: 215). One does not find a similar political 
concern in Mukerjee’s work, which, as I noted above, is characterised by. 
a quest, largely unsuccessful, for inter-civilisational synthesis. 

I may also note here that Ghurye and Mukerjee did not discuss each 
other’s work, of which they could not possibly have been unaware. There 
is a reference to Mukerjee in Ghurye’s autobiography; it is about their 
relative standing at the International Sociological Association, and 
intended to show Mukerjee in a bad light (Ghurye 1973: 131). Mukerjee 
was far more well read in western scholarly traditions (economic, 
sociological and philosophical) than Ghurye, whose main strength lay in, 
as already stated above, his command over Sanskrit and his scholarship 
in classical texts in that language.’ Unlike Mukerjee who cited from the 
work of American, British, and European (particularly French and 
German) social scientists, Ghurye showed little familiarity with them. 
Referring to the rich body of western scholarship in the sociology of 
religion, Pramanick comments: ‘where does Ghurye fit in this theoretical 
world? Perhaps nowhere’ (1994: 144)! 

Ghurye’s historical approach, coloured by the narrow diffusionist 
theory of the early 20" century'' (in contrast to Mukerjee’s generalising, 
theoretical perspectives and his quest for a universalistic society theory) 
did occasionally lead him to inquire into the cultural linkages between 
Europe and India (see Ghurye 1955, and also 1948), but the core of his 
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scholarly work was centred in India. This was his second strength: take 
out his magnum opus on caste and his contribution will be largely shorn 
of its continued interest. Some of his empirical work, notably the study 
of sadhus (Ghurye 1964/1953) had an all-India focus, but some of it was 
confined to western India and the city of Bombay (Mumbai). 

In the development of sociological studies of Indian society and 
culture, and in the institutionalisation of the sociological profession, 
Ghurye’s contributions, including the work of his students inspired or, at 
least, encouraged by him, have been more significant than Mukerjee’s. 
None of the latter’s sociology students achieved the eminence of scholars 
like Iravati Karve, A.R. Desai, and M.N. Srinivas. Besides, Ghurye 
achieved much more in the establishment of a professional association 
(Indian Sociological Society) and its journal (Sociological Bulletin) than 
Mukerjee ever attempted or did (a journal he founded did not survive 
long). 

To sum up, Radhakamal Mukerjee, D.P. Mukerji, and G.S. Ghurye 
contributed significantly in diverse but complementary ways to the 
establishment of sociology as an academic discipline in India. At the 
beginning of this section (on Mukerjee’s contemporaries), the first 
person I named was Benoy Kumar Sarkar, and his contribution, which 
was idiosyncratic in several respects, also must be recognised. Mukerjee 
and Sarkar were very close friends during their college and university 
years; in fact, Mukerjee in his autobiography describes Sarkar as one of 
the ‘influences’ on his thinking, and also emotionally (see Mukerjee 
1956: 6, 1997: 61, 92), but as the years rolled by, distances grew between 
them. There is hardly any evidence of mutual influence in their published 
work, notwithstanding many areas of common interest. 

Sarkar was consumed by nationalistic fervour; besides, wanderlust 
drove him to Europe, the USA, and the Far East, where he spent over ten 
years (1914-25). He had a hungry mind too and learnt French, German, 
and Italian. He read sociologists such as Comte, Durkheim, Tönnies, 
Weber, and Pareto in the languages in which they wrote, and he wrote 
about them. Sarkar’s informed engagement with the work of western 
sociologists, irrespective of the merit of his evaluations, is a unique 
chapter in the history of sociology in India. Only a few other sociologists 
have attempted to do the same, such as A.K. Saran (1963, 1971), and 
J.P.S. Uberoi (1978, 1984), but it may be noted that neither of them have 
the command over European languages that Sarkar did, nor the 
experience of extended living abroad. 

Sarkar’s overriding passion was to bring out the intense, this-worldly 
concerns of India’s intellectual traditions, because it was their alleged 
absence that had been regarded by western scholars as the main reason 
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for India’s ‘backwardness’. As he put it: ‘The transcendental and other- 
worldly aspects of Hindu life and thought have been made too much of” ° 
(Sarkar 1985/1937: 6). In this respect, he was dismissive of Weber’s 
work on Indian religions. Arguing against Weber, he wrote that ‘religion 
was a social force in Hindu culture only in the sense in which it 1s used 
by Durkheim’: to wit, ‘society is in every region and age essentially 
religious’ (ibid.: 22). He insisted on the similarity between the 
‘rationalism’ of the Protestant ethic, as analyzed by Weber, and what he 
identified as the unbroken tradition of materialism in the Hindu tradition. 
He borrowed the term ‘positive’ from Comte’s ‘positivism’, and 
reshaped it to describe the Hindu tradition in what is, perhaps, his best 
known book, The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology (1985). 

The book was a detailed (irritatingly prolix), introductory discussion 
of the classical Brahmanical text, Shukraniti, which, he asserted, was a 
sociological work; hence the use of the term ‘Hindu Sociology’. What 
interested him most was that the ancient Dharmashastra, Arthashastra 
and Nitishastra texts were, in his opinion, ‘non-transcendental and non- 
mystical’; in other words, they contained ‘secular, worldly, materialistic, 
and “positive” elements of [the] Hindu social economy’ (ibid.: 5, 15-17, 
56 and elsewhere). He assiduously sought for earlier parallels in the 
Brahmanical, Buddhist, and Jaina traditions of western ideologies of 
power (economic and political), to conclude: ‘materialism first, 
materialism second, and materialism always has been the foundation and 
the background of Hindu civilization for six thousand years [sic] from 
Mohenjo Daro to the age of Ramkrishna-Vivekananda’ (ibid: 635). 
Swapan Kumar Bhattacharya in his comprehensive study of Sarkar’s 
work observes: 


The entire gamut of Sarkar’s indological and sociological studies has been 
pervaded by a quest for the sources of a possible rejuvenation of the Indian 
(Hindu) culture in its past so that it could draw its sustenance from its 
tradition for facing up to the challenge of the industrially and scientifically 
advanced nations of the west (1990: 419). 


For Sarkar, as for Ghurye, Vedic knowledge was a living source of 
philosophical wisdom and practical knowledge. In fact, there is more in 
common between Sarkar and Ghurye than between Sarkar and Mukerjee. 
All three had wide and varied interests, and wrote voluminously on, 
besides sociological themes as such, art, eroticism and literature, etc. But 
even less than Mukerjee, Sarkar is no longer a live influence. Roma 
Chatterji thinks that Sarkar’s contributions are at best ‘a footnote in the 
history of Indian sociology’ (2007: 106), and Bhattacharya (1990) 
laments that he has been neglected even by the Bengalis. 
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Both, however, survive, as Chatterji and Bhattacharya attest in the 
case of Sarkar, for their historical interest: they throw light on the critical 
interplay between the shaping of the social sciences and the making of 
national consciousness in India in the late 19" and early 20" centuries. 
This is, of course, also true, although not exactly in the same manner, of 
the work of Radhakamal, D.P., and Ghurye. All four were not only the 
founders of sociology in India, but also contributed significantly to the 
making of a modern social consciousness, without losing a sense of 
roots, however. Mukerjee recalls in his autobiography that he and other 
like-minded young intellectuals (notably, Sarkar) realised early that 
‘Indian recovery and reconstruction must proceed as much on educa- 
tional and social planes as on political lines’ (1997: 92). 


A Final Comment 


Times change. Every age, it has been well said, is defined by the way it 
copes with the challenges it faces. Today, we the sociologists of India, 
are still, or should be, the rooted bearers of a modern consciousness, but 
the content of this consciousness, and our sense of rootedness — the two 
are mutually entailed: the one makes no sense without the other — is 
inevitably different. In this Lecture, honouring the contributions of 
Radhakamal Mukerjee, I have concentrated on bringing out the range of 
interests and the flow, as it were, of his thought, for these are so little 
remembered today. Limitations of space have precluded detailed 
evaluation. First things, surely, must come first. Let me then confine 
myself to recalling what Mukerjee’s ablest pupil and sternest critic, 
Saran said: ‘In his intellectual career Dr. Mukerjee has tried to meet the 
challenge of the West almost in all forms in which it has come’, but 
without noteworthy success because he ‘is not a deep thinker’ (1958: 
1018, 1020). I have quoted rather heavily from his writings in the hope 
that doing so will give the readers of this essay some idea of Mukerjee’s 
vast erudition and a flavour of his style, which does not actually invite 
emulation, but was characteristic of him — rather hurried, repetitive, 
verbose, and replete with cross-disciplinary citations. 

Let me assure you that it is not my intention to suggest that, today, 
we live off the fruits of the work of Radhakamal Mukerjee and his 
contemporaries. But it is important to know what interested and moved 
our founding parents. Beyond that, our strivings have to be our own, of 
the 21° century. While deprivation, disease, and illiteracy and other 
Millennium Development Goals are still with us, we face new problems 
too, which we share with the rest of the world. Double-edged techno- 
logical innovations, environmental degradation, globalisation, identity 
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concerns in the setting of unprecedented movement of peoples across 
countries (as refugees fleeing political persecution or as migrants in 
search of a better life), and religious resurgence (as personal piety or 
politically motivated religiosity) are some of these new challenges. What 
do we as sociologists have to say about them? That is the constitutive 
question of sociology today, everywhere. 


Notes 


* The First Radhakamal Mukerjee Memorial Lecture delivered under the auspices of the 
Indian Sociological Society at the XXXVI All-India Sociological Conference at 
Ravenshaw University, Cuttack, Orissa on 28 December 2010 


1. Needless to say, in these perspectives, we find echoes of the views of the founding 
fathers of sociology in the West. Thus, Auguste Comte (1798-1857) also found the 
key to diversities of social morphology in differences of race, climate, and political 
action, and outlined the scope of sociology in terms of ‘statics’ (social structure or 
order) and ‘dynamics’ (social change or progress). Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) 
looked upon social life as the continuous striving for adjustment between the social 
or internal environment and the external or natural environment. In his view, human 
society was characterised by a stable internal arrangement of social units, which was 
not, however, unchanging but subject to a differentiating evolutionary process. I do 
not have the space here to explore in reasonable detail the roots of Mukerjee’s ideas 
in classical sociology. Similarly, one could explore the roots of Mukerjee’s economic 
ideas and moral sentiments in classical economics — in the writings of Adam Smith 
and John Stuart Mill, for instance ~ but that is a major undertaking for disciplinary 
historians. 

2. Already, in 1919, he had (in a lecture on ‘The Foundations of Indian Sociology’ at 
Madurai) lamented the consequences of western industrialism in India in the form of 
‘the disintegrated village and the sordid, overcrowded city’. To attend to them, ‘the 
future economic superstructure’ would have to be built ‘on the bedrock of our 
characteristic economic habits and institutions, our village system and agrarian 
economy, and the means and methods of our traditional city-planning and 
organisation’ (Mukerjee 1956: 9-10). 

3. It may be recalled that Max Weber (1864-1920) had already written in a similar vein 
at the beginning of the century in his seminal studies of capitalism, but his writings in 
German were not available to Mukerjee, for they had not yet been translated into 
English (Weber 1930). I mention the convergence of views between the two scholars 
only to draw attention, first, to the radicalism of Mukerjee’s approach to the task of 
doing economics and his ethical concerns, and, second, to his optimism about the 
future of humanity, in contrast to Weber’s resignation to a kind of historical 
inevitability in a modernising (rationalising) world. Mukerjee never let go of this 
optimism, but to sustain it he turned increasingly to religious faith, a path that Weber 
did not take. 

4. Somewhere in the book, Mukerjee uses the expression ‘dismal determinism’ to 
castigate the work of the economists of his time, presumably echoing Thomas 
Carlyle’s characterisation of economics as the ‘dismal science’. A recent, radical 
critique of the fundamental assumptions of economics (bearing on individualism, 
‘rational’ self-interest, the normative character of the market, and the ideal of the 
nation state) by the Harvard economist Stephen Marglin (2008), carries the title of 
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The Dismal Science; the subtitle is: How Thinking Like an Economist Undermines the 
Community. Mukerjee devoted considerable attention to what he called the 
contrasting ideal types (in Weberian sense of the term) of market-based ‘modern 
capitalism’ and ‘communalism’, the latter being a community-based economy, such 
as that of pre-colonial India (Mukerjee 1940: 213-32, 1997: 128f.). Marglin did not 
know of Mukerjee’s work until I drew his attention to it early in 2009. In a somewhat 
different vein, Nobel Laureate Joseph Stiglitz has pointed out that, the West has 
created ‘a society in which we do not act together as a community to address our 
common needs, partly because rugged individualism and market fundamentalism 
have eroded any sense of community and have led to rampant exploitation of unwary 
and unprotected individuals and to an increasing social divide’ (2010: 275). And, of 
course, Louis Dumont (1977) has persuasively argued that ‘the genesis and triumph 
of economic ideology’ (his use of ‘ideology’ rather than ‘science’ is no small matter) 
represents the late entry, in the late 18" century, of the category, ‘the economy’, and 
of individualism and egalitarianism into western thought in a manner that valorises 
relations between people and things at the cost of relations between themselves: the 
individual with his possessions as opposed to the ensemble of social relations. 

. A recent, very short, but positive assessment comes from a development economist, 
J. Krishnamurty, who writes, among other things: “Today, Mukerjee is widely 
regarded as a pioneer of environmental economics, as indeed of several other topics. 
In his work he developed interdisciplinary approaches, focused on institutional 
factors, and extended the boundaries of whatever subject he took up’ (2009: 155). 

A similar appreciation of Mukerjee’s work by a sociologist has not come to my 
notice. M.N. Srinivas and M.N. Panini (1973) devoted just about 300 words to him in 
their long essay on the development of sociology and social anthropology in India: 
they obviously did not know his work well, or D.P. Mukerji’s for that matter. I wrote 
to Srinivas about the inadequacies and factual errors of the article when it came out; 
he wrote back saying he would look into the matter, but nothing happened thereafter 
by way of correction and elaboration. Most significantly, a recent comprehensive 
volume on the founders of sociology and social anthropology in India (Patricia 
Uberoi ef al. 2007), which has chapters on Geddes, Ghurye, Sarkar, and D.P. 
Mukerji, lacks any discussion of Mukerjee’s contributions except some stray 
references in two chapters. Uberoi informs me that, having already asked me to do an 
essay on D.P. Mukerji, she and her colleagues did not know of anyone to ask to write 
on Mukerjee. In any case, she adds, Mukerjee seemed to have receded from the 
horizon of today’s generation of sociologists. I may recall that Ramachandra Guha 
(1994), who describes himself as a historian, acknowledges Mukerjee’s pioneering 
contributions to social ecology. 

More interesting, and even daring, was Mukerjee’s decision to bring in D.N. 
Majumdar in 1928. One of the first MAs in anthropology from Calcutta University, 
he was considered a promising researcher. To justify his appointment, Mukerjee 
convinced the Vice-Chancellor that, in a country like India, the study of non- 
monetised economic transactions was imperative. Accordingly, Majumdar was 
appointed as lecturer in ‘primitive economics’, which embraced hunting and food 
gathering tribes, shifting cultivators, village artisans, craftsmen, and the like. To fulfil 
his full share of teaching responsibilities, Majumdar once told me, he had also been 
assigned a course of lectures on monetary economics. This made good sense within 
the recommended comparative perspective. By the 1940s, the number of MA courses 
in sociology had been increased to three and of anthropology to two, and a number of 
MA and PhD dissertations in these subjects written. 

He also wrote in Bengali, but as he himself ruefully noted, those who read him in 
English generally could not read Bengali, and those who read him in Bengali did not 
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read him in English (1958: vii; see also Mukerji 2009)! Let me, then, turn to his 
books in English to merely indicate the scope of his work. I will be very brief: 
somewhat more detailed discussions are available elsewhere (see Madan 1977, 1994, 
2007b, 2009). 

8. Two specialised monographs also may be mentioned, his study on Tagore, whom he 
knew personally (Mukerji 1972/1943), and the ‘small booklet’ on Indian music 
(Mukerji 1942). He explicitly called his approach sociological. His discussions of 
Indian Music (in Modern Indian Culture and the two books just mentioned) were, as 
far as I know, the first ever sociological studies of the subject ever attempted. With 
the arrival of ethnomusicology, the situation has, of course, changed since then. DP 
also authored two books on music in Bengali; one of them, Sur O Sangati, comprises 
correspondence between him and Tagore, no one less, and is, perhaps, the only book 
the poet co-authored with anybody (Srobona Munshi 2009: 22). 

9. On a personal note, I may mention that when I passed my M.A. examination, 
qualifying for a university research scholarship, Radhakamal Mukerjee suggested I 
do a PhD on the basis of fieldwork among factory workers in Kanpur. 

10. It should be noted however, that Ghurye wrote an appreciative essay on Comte, citing 
the authority of those like Alfred Weber and A.N. Whitehead who held him in high 
regard, and castigating those, like F.A. Hayek, who criticised him and also those, like 
Bertrand Russell, who just ignored him. Ghurye himself considered ‘the law of three 
stages of knowledge’, and the ‘hierarchy of sciences’, of fundamental importance. He 
concludes: ‘Comte’s positive philosophy was intended precisely to be the History and 
Philosophy of Sciences’ (Ghurye 1957: 28). What I find of greater interest is that 
Ghurye used the occasion to pay ‘homage’ to Comte on the centenary of his death to 
write about the ‘Indian contribution to sociology of knowledge’, namely, the many 
Vedic and post-Vedic ‘vidyds’, all the way down to the Puranas and itihasa 
(historical) texts (ibid. : 29-70). 

11. On Ghurye’s almost unthinking and exclusive commitment to Rivers and 
diffusionism, Pramanick writes: ‘Ghurye was not a functionalist. Marxism did not 
have any influence on him. The Parsonian theory of social action appeared to him to 
be a false abstraction. And Ghurye did not have any knowledge of Max Weber either’ 
(1994: 225). He admitted as much to Pramanick. 

12. It is noteworthy that it was Ghurye’s interest in the ‘Egyptian affinities of Indian 
funerary practices’ that made him advise M.N. Srinivas to do fieldwork among the 
Coorgis to study their burial practices’ (Ghurye 1973). 
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Development and Displacement: The Case of 
an Opencast Coal Mining Project in Orissa 


Sthitapragyan Ray and Shashi Saini 


The involuntary displacement and resettlement of people by the state 

for development purposes is reflective of the dialectical relationship 
between the state’s use of coercive capacity against its citizens, 
particularly the poorer sections, and its relatively autonomous power 
to give concessions to them. Based on an empirical study of a coal 
mining project in a tribal district of Orissa, this paper focuses on the 
extent to which the displaced benefit from the policies purportedly 
designed to help them, by underlining the contradictory role of the 
state, which, while simultaneously trying to moderate exclusion 
through its resettlement policies, systematically seeks to deny them 
agency and freedom. 


{Keywords: Bhuyan; displacement; mining; Orissa; resettlement] 


In most countries of the world, states have, in their quest for development, 
caused displacement and resettlement of their populations (see World 
Commission on Dams [WCD] 2000). Thus, contrary to the classical 
Marxist thesis of the state merely being a superstructural phenomenon 
(Jessop 1990: 26), this highlights the state’s active role in the material 
reproduction of society. Nothing illustrates the role of structural 
inequalities and power dynamics better than a development-induced dis- 
placement and resettlement (DIDR) project, wherein the poor, including 
tribal and other ethnic minorities, living in resource rich areas are 
specified and intervened upon for resource extraction from their land. In 
many ways, DIDR is a clear expression of the ‘high modern ideology’ of 
a state with monopoly on the use of force, relatively unconstrained by 
other forms of non-political power (like civil society) which is unable to 
offer resistance, of the ability to exert control over the location of people 
and objects within its territory, and of willingness to use its full power to 
implement development projects (Bauman 1989; Scott 1998).' 
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The magnitude of development-induced displacement in Orissa is 
one of the highest in the country.’ It is one of the most mineral rich states 
in India, with the major part of the mineral belt being spread across the 
tribal-dominated scheduled areas? (see Table 1). The issues of land 
acquisition, benefit accrual, resettlement and rehabilitation (R&R), and, 
more generally, the role of the state in mineral-based development 
strategies have complicated the relation between locals (mainly tribal 
people) and the project proponents, including the government,’ parti- 
cularly in a context which provides for benefit-sharing mechanisms and 
prevention of tribal land alienation as matters of public policy.” 


Table 1: Mining-Project-Induced Displacement in Orissa 





Private land : Government No. of families 
acquired land alienated | displaced/likely 
in acres in acres to be displaced 


MCL, Angul | 15,857.50 | 7,224.69 6,760 
MCL, Jharsuguda 3,934.54 1,720.38 


Sundargarh 
Hemg iri, Sundarg garh 
Sambalpur 


Dagan Bean 20,842.97 29,029.66 8,180 


Source: GoO 20084 
Note: Land acquisition for Bhusan Mines was under process, and the estimate is of 
families likely to be displaced. 


Name of the project 



















This paper examines the predetermined ways of perceiving and 
dealing with displacement and resettlement, which characterised the 
state’s response, through a micro-level study on mining-induced displace- 
ment and resettlement in a tribal (scheduled) district of Orissa. Based on 
the empirical findings, it examines the contrasting outcomes of this 
project. 


Displacement, Resettlement and the Old Rhetoric 


Out of the two broad approaches dealing with DIDR (Dwivedi 2002), the 
‘radical-movementist’ approach (see Baviskar 1995; Patkar 1998; Parasu- 
raman 1999), by highlighting the adverse displacement outcomes, seeks 
to critique the state structure and its development interventions. It argues 
that DIDR of people — particularly of tribal people and ethnic minorities, 
who are perceived to have remained outside or only partially within the 
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threshold of the institutions of state and market and are, therefore, 
considered underdeveloped, or, at best, undeveloped (see Oliver-Smith 
2002) — reflects what Amartya Sen (2000) would call ‘unfavourable 
inclusion’, where some people are being included (may even be forcibly 
included) into these institutions at greatly unfavourable terms, having the 
same adverse implications as ‘unfavourable exclusion’. The ‘reformist- 
managerial’ approach (see Cernea 1996, 1997), on the other hand, treats 
displacement not as ‘active exclusion’, that is, the deliberate exclusion of 
people through state policy or other means, but as something that is 
‘passive’, in which though there is no deliberate attempt to exclude, may 
still result in exclusion of the displaced from a set of circumstances. This 
approach suggests how resettlement can be executed better, by treating 
displacement as an inevitable consequence of development, and it has as 
its central focus the management of the impoverishment risks to mini- 
mise the negative impacts of displacement and resettlement.’ 

The DIDR literature on Orissa, focusing mostly on dams and industrial 
and other projects, falls broadly into either the radical movement (see 
Baboo 1991; Stanley 1996) or the reformist-managerial (see Mahapatra 
1996; Ota 1996) approaches. Notwithstanding the long history of mining 
and displacement in tribal tracts of Orissa (Pati 2006), the mining- 
induced-displacement-and-resettlement literature, focusing primarily on 
non-scheduled areas, remains sparse relative to those on dams and 
industrial and other projects and mostly adopts a reformist-managerial 
approach (Mishra 2009). 

The radical movement approach is reductionist in that it denies any 
space for the relative autonomy of the state (Poulantzas 1973) and 
assumes a universal political solution to asserting and realising peoples’ 
rights and goals by emphasising social mobilisation in opposition to state 
bureaucracies and modernist forms of knowledge and development 
(Friedmann 1992). The reformist-managerial approach assigns more 
power to the state and its universally valid and technically sound 
management practices than it can possibly have (see R. Das 1999) by 
ignoring power, institutions, and the limited abilities of the displaced, 
particularly the tribal and minority people to stake a claim on their 
interests and rights (Huxley 2000). 

A third institutional approach, known as the ‘rights and risks 
approach’ (WCD 1999), combines the crucial insights of the above two 
approaches, that is, focus on risks in the managerial model and concern 
with rights in the movement strategy (Dwivedi 2002). This middle-range 
approach, by pitching the problem at a higher level than the mere micro- 
management focus of balancing interests under the managerial approach 
and moving away from the rather abstract focus on conflict of values and 
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rationalities in the movement strategy, becomes more germane for the 
present study. In this approach, creating enabling and adequate institu- 
tional measures is treated as the key to realising positive outcomes in 
resettlement practices, that is, appropriate regulatory/legal frameworks, 
sustainable livelihood provisions, meaningful community participation, 
enforcement of accountability, and commitment of the state and recog- 
nition of rights of the displaced. This approach is also dialectical (Harvey 
1996: 81-82) in that it stresses the ‘process’ and the ‘relational’ aspects 
and not just what Harvey would call the ‘structural’ aspect of the state. It 
looks at the state as a process of interaction between itself and the 
displaced and as a relation between itself and the displaced, not just as a 
structure. In fact, the everyday reproduction of the state, its continued 
existence, occurs through an active process of its interaction with the 
displaced, including struggles over its actions with the extant and 
emerging internal differentiation among them influencing state actions 
differentially. This approach makes us sensitive to the way the displaced 
have related to both the constraining and enabling properties of the state 
structure, even if in an unconscious way, by strategically using the 
resources at their disposition to unfold idiosyncratic project outcomes 
(see Giddens 1984; Bourdieu 1990). 


Research Context and Methodology 


The study was conducted in the Basundhara Opencast Coal Mining 
Project in the Ib valley coalfields of the Mahanadi Coalfields Limited 
(MCL), a subsidiary of the Coal India Limited of the Ministry of Coal, 
Government of India, coming under the Rourkela mining circle in the 
Hemeiri block of Sundargarh district’ during 2008-09. The tribal groups 
inhabiting Hemgiri area, including the Kisan, Munda, Oraon, Kharia, 
Gond, and Bhuyans, unlike their more backward counterparts, that is, the 
Paudi Bhuyans living in the Naxal-affected south-eastern part of the 
district in the Lahunipara and Koida block areas, are a more ‘developed’ 
and dominant group. The Bhuyans, a relatively Hinduised tribe, constitute 
about 48 per cent of the population in the Sundargarh Sadar Assembly 
constituency (including the Hemgiri block), own good amount of land 
and, by virtue of the above, occupy a high secular and ritual status in the 
local hierarchy. The Basundhara (East) project displaced families, 
uprooted from Tiklipada village of the erstwhile Gopalpur Gram 
Panchayat and resettled in the Basundhara Nagar Resettlement Colony of 
the Sumra Gram Panchayat, with details about their socio-economic 
status, compensation and R&R assistance, etc. were considered as the 
universe for the purpose of the study. Out of a total of 125 displaced 
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families, the study was restricted to a sample of 59° (see Table 1). Table 
2 presents the data on the socio-economic background of the respon- 
dents. Interviews were also held with the state government officials 
concerned (from panchayat to secretariat levels), Sumra Panchayat 
Sarpanch and ward members, MCL Basundhara Project officials, and 
personnel of the locally actrve NGO (see Table 3). Secondary data and 
other relevant information, including policy provisions, acts, etc. were 
collected from these offices. 

By taking what is called a diachronic perspective (V. Das 1996), the 
study seeks to highlight the pre- and post-settlement scenarios by trying 
to capture the irreversible changes in the livelihood and landownership 
patterns, the socio-economic and needs structure, etc. within the legal 
and institutional framework for displacement and resettlement. Based on 
this, the study seeks to look at the extent to which the displaced have 
benefited from the state policies purportedly designed to help them in 
moderating the impact of displacement. 


Legal and Institutional Framework for Land Acquisition 
and Resettlement 


Land for MCL coal mines in Basundhara (East) project was acquired 
during 1994 under the provisions of the Coal Bearing Areas (Acquisition 
and Development) Act, 1957 (CBA Act), which provides for, in the 
economic interest of India, acquisition by the state of land containing or 
likely to contain coal deposits or of rights in or over such land (Gol 
1957).” The sweeping and unilateral nature of the CBA Act could be 
judged, through a comparison with the colonial Land Acquisition Act, 
1894, which remains the dominant means of land acquisition in the 
country (Box 1). Notwithstanding the fact that Coal India Limited came 
out with its own R&R policy during 1994, MCL implemented the 
Government of Orissa’s R&R policy guidelines for coal mining projects 
(GoO 1989) to assist the displaced families, based on the resettlement 
blueprint prepared by the Central Mine Planning and Design Institute. 
The highlights of the said policy included the provision of employment 
in MCL to one member from each family suffering loss of land 
(homestead and agricultural) and other assets, 10 decimal of homestead 
land free of cost in resettlement colony complete with minimum 
infrastructure and Rs 2,000 for construction of temporary shed.'° 

The land acquisition and R&R issues of the project were dealt with 
by the Estates-cum-Survey Officer of MCL Basundhara, who was handi- 
capped by his lack of training in revenue and R&R matters. Sundargarh, 
despite being a scheduled district with considerable mining activity, did 
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Table 2: Socio-economic Background of Sample Respondents 


Male 


Ng eee ee | 
59 (100.0 


Age 26-35 12 (20.3 
(in Years) 
Marital status : 

Total 59 (100.0 


Family type Joint 18 (30.5) 
Nuclear 41 (69.5 
Total 59 (100.0 


Family size <5 
(number of 5-7 
ey 

Total 
Education level 





Graduate/Technical 


Source: Field survey 
Note: n = 59; figures in parentheses refer to row-wise percentages 


not have a separate Project Director, R&R, as provided for in the Orissa 
Government’s R&R Policy, 2006. The R&R issues were routinely dealt 
with by the Land Acquisition Officer of the district, who worked under 
the overall supervision of the District Collector. The district had not been 
included in the capacity-building programme of the United Nations 
Development Programme and as such no additional technical staff had 
been provided to assist the Land Acquisition Officer. The absence of a 
dedicated mechanism and trained personnel to deal with R&R issues 
either at the project or at the district levels shows the lack of seriousness 
on the part of the government, both state and central. The benefit-sharing 
mechanisms like the Sundargarh District Periphery Development Society 
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and the Rehabilitation and Periphery Development Committee, broadly 
patterned along the corporate- -indigenous partnership and community- 
development corporations model in the USA and Canada (Anderson 
1997; Pinel 2007), only seemed to have served an ornamental purpose. 


Table 3: Distribution of Sample Respondents 


oe of sam ole respondents 


Level of 
= 
aos personnel 
Project/ CSO-cum- Ward 
R&R Site/ | RRO, MCL oo 2 fa 
ilag pe | 
le 
Nil 


Block/ n WEO; CYSD Project 
Tehsil Tehsildar m 


District T DRC 
Manager 


Secretary, 
District PDF 


Society 


Secretary/ 
Director, 
Departments 
of Revenue, 
Steel and 
Mines; SC and 
ST Develop- 
ment 





Source: Field survey 


Note: Figures in parentheses refer to frequencies. GP = Gram Panchayat, EO = 
Executive Officer; BDO = Block Development Officer; Sarpanch = Elected Head of GP; 
Tehsil = Revenue Circle; Tehsildar = Revenue Officer; ADM = Additional District 
Magistrate; DM = District Magistrate; LAO = Land Acquisition Officer; CSO = Chief 
Survey Officer; RRO = Resettlement and Rehabilitation Officer; PA = Project 
Administrator; ITDA = Integrated Tribal Development Agency; DWO = District Welfare 
Officer; SDO = Sub-Divisional Officer; PDF = Periphery Development Fund; MCL = 
Mahanadi Coal Fields Limited; WEO = Welfare Extension Officer; CYSD = Centre for 
Youth and Social Development, a non-governmental organization (NGO) working in 
Sundargarh through its district resource centre (DRC). 
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Box 1: Comparative Analysis of Coal Bearing Areas (Acquisition and 
Development) Act, 1957 and Land Acquisition Act, 1894 


Coal Bearing Areas (Acquisition and Land Acquisition Act, 1894 
Development) Act, 1957 


All types.of land (government, forest, | Only tenancy land can be acquired. 

tenancy) can be acquired. 

All rights (both surface and mining) | Only surface right can be acquired. 

can be acquired, 

When all rights have been acquired, Even when land is acquired, mining lease is 
there is no need for grant of lease | required for undertaking mining activities. 
from state governments. 


Acquisition of land is done by central | Acquisition of land is done by state 
povernment. government. 


Compensation for the land acquired is | Compensation for the land acquired is 
determined and paid by the company. | determined and paid by the District Land 
< Acquisition Office after receiving the 


estimated amount from the company. 

There is no provision for denotifi- | Even after acquisition, if the land is not 

cation of land once acquired. required, it can be de-notified or transferred to 
the state government. 





R&R Entitlements 


All the displaced families covered by the study had been given 

compensation for loss of land and house. It was found that they had 

utilised the compensation money for house-building purposes, as no 

separate house-building assistance was provided to them. In addition, a 

large majority (86.4%) made use of the amount for consumption 

purposes, including such essential family requirements as marriage of 
daughter, education of children, etc. Just two out of the fifty-nine 

households studied reported to have made some savings from the 

compensation amount. While fifty-one (86.4%) of the respondents got 

employment in the MCL project, eight (13.6%) could not get it (see 

Table 4). But the eight respondents, who were not given any employment 

by MCL, on various grounds of ineligibility like inadequate qualifi- 

cations, lack of medical fitness, etc., were neither provided with any cash 

assistance (in lieu of employment in the project) nor were given any 

training for self-employment. Also there were cases where, after the | 
death of the breadwinner, who was employed in MCL, no alternative 

livelihood options were provided to the dependent female-headed 

families. The mode of delivery of the R&R entitlement by MCL, 

including its denial, was found to have had an ‘anomic’ impact on the 

displaced families and individuals. 
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Table 4: R&R Entitlement Matrix 


















Yes No Not 

a 
| Employment in project | S51 (86.4) | 803.6] 0 
| Cash in lieu of employment in project | 0] 8 (13.6) | 510864) | 
| Compensation for loss of land and house | 59 (100.0) | =O | 0 
| Training for self-employment | 01 8 (13.6) | 510864) | 
| Homestead land  — č | 5(000]| 0j 0 
House o ooo oo ooo of soado ë oO 
_House-building assistance | 01 59 (100.0) | 0 
| Maintenance allowance  — — | 0] 591000] 0 
| Temporary-shed assistance | 59(100.0] CT 
| Free transport tC | 5000| Ci 
Any otber assistance = (CT CCC 





Source: Field survey 
Note: n = 59; figures in parentheses refer to row-wise percentages 


None of the displaced households were provided with maintenance 
allowance. Each displaced family was given 10 decimal homestead land 
in the resettlement colony, temporary shed assistance of Rs 2,000, and 
free transport from the project sites, situated at a distance of about 4 km, 
to the resettlement site of Basundhara Nagar Colony (Table 4). The 
average amount of homestead land, which was about 17.0 decimals in 
the pre-displacement period, decreased to 10.0 decimals during the post- 
displacement period. But more than the net loss of land, it was found that 
none of the displaced families were issued patta (ownership document) 
of homestead land they were resettled on. This was due to a systemic 
lacuna. The displaced families were resettled on the surplus land 
acquired by MCL from the state government under the CBA Act. But, 
under this Act, there is no provision of de-notification of land once 
acquired (see Box 1). Thus, local revenue authorities were not in a 
position to issue patta of the land to displaced families, as the land 
technically belonged to MCL. This had created an ‘identity crisis’ for the 
displaced families by denying them basic entitlements of citizenship like 
welfare benefits, procuring caste and domicile certificates, etc. 


Socio-economic Changes 


After displacement, land ceased to be a household asset and means of 
livelihood. Low-grade MCL jobs, like that of mine mazdoor, plant tech- 
nician, etc. (with possibility of over-time work and pay), and informal 
employment in other subsidiary activities generated by mining like 
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transportation, etc. became the dominant mode of family employment 
and income (see Table 5). The average amount of agricultural land per 
household during the pre-displacement period came to about 5.0 acres 
including patta, encroached, and leased-in/jajmani land, while none of 
the respondents reported owning any land after displacement. 


Table 5: Dimensions of Socio-economic Change among Displaced Families 


Aspects of socio-economic change Before After 
displacement | displacement 


| Agriculture as household primary occupation | 55(93.2) | 
Enterprise/Caste-based specialisation etc. rae 
as household primary occupation 1 (1.7) 4 (6.7 






















Partly kutcha-partly pucca house 33 (55.9 41 (69.5 
Access to drinking water within/adjacent to house 14 (23.7 51 (86.4 


Access/Usufructuary rights to village forest/ ; 
orazing land 59 (100.0 


Ownership of scooter/motorbike 47 (79.7 
Ownership of TV, fridge etc. 49 (83.1) 
fee y oO 51 (86.4 


Ownership of telephone/mobile phone 





Source: Field survey 
Note: n = 59; figures in parentheses refer to row-wise percentages 


It was found that the Bhuyans were the major landowners, with the 
scheduled castes being on the other end of the continuum. The alienation 
of land had led to an almost complete decline in the traditional inter- 
community socio-economic exchange (jajmani) relations, which revolved | 
around the Bhuyan landlords and their interaction with clean service 
castes like the barbers, black smiths, etc. As both the Bhuyan tribal and 
the scheduled caste respondents pointed out, the scheduled castes had 
remained, if not outside, on the margins of this system even in an 
apparently ‘egalitarian’ tribal village organisation. But, even under the 
changed conditions in the resettlement colony, it was found that the 
Bhuyans were quite clear in maintaining their ‘ritual superiority’ over 
and distinction from the scheduled castes, while trying to continue, albeit 
in a much reduced form, the jajmani relations with other clean service 
castes like the barbers. But the service castes like the barbers had 
responded to the changed socio-economic condition by offering their 
services in an open market to all those who could afford to pay and not 
merely to their former jajmans. 
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But not all changes were negative. The average annual household 
income registered a huge jump, from Rs 27,400 in the pre-displacement 
to Rs 104,627 in the post-displacement period, the sustainability of 
which remained highly doubtful though. There was no guarantee the next 
generation youth from displaced households would be employed by 
MCL. With the Coal India Limited switching over from employment to 
cash compensation as part of reform in its R&R policy, apparently to 
counter the problem of excess humanpower, a move criticised by the 
Parliamentary Standing Committee on Coal (Lok Sabha Secretariat 
2008), the prospects of livelihood security of the future generation of 
displaced families appeared bleak. 

The improved material condition in terms of better income, housing, 
consumer durables’ possession notwithstanding (Table 5), all the 
displaced families opined that, given a choice, they would have preferred 
a land-for-land to a land-for-employment package. Corroborating the 
literature (Scudder and Colson 1979; Parasuraman 1999), the findings of 
our study show that the fortuitous combination of a sudden shift from a 
subsistence agricultural to a mining-based economy without any socio- 
cultural and mental preparation and training of the displaced, influx of 
relatively large amount of money over a short period, loosening of 
informal regulations with growing ‘cash nexus’ and aggravation of 
extant internal differences had its impact, most apparent in the growing 
incidence of alcoholism and attendant regular squabbles at familial and 
extra-familial levels, putting the women folk at risk most. 


Resettlement Site Facilities 


The provision of village infrastructure in terms of pucca-road connec- 
tivity, electricity, etc. had registered a definite improvement in the 
resettlement colony, compared with those available in Tiklipada. The 
greatest disadvantage suffered by the displaced, however, was in terms of 
the complete loss of access to common property resources of village 
forest, grazing land, water bodies, cremation ground, etc., which MCL 
could not compensate for (Table 6). Despite efforts by MCL to provide 
water in the resettlement colony, inadequate maintenance, lack of 
popular ownership, hilly topography, and more seriously, large-scale 
mining activity in the area had taken its toll in aggravating water woes of 
the displaced. No basic medical facilities had been provided for in the 
resettlement colony (Table 6). Except for those employed by MCL, who 
benefited from its medical facilities, others were left to fend for 
themselves. It seems, MCL had taken care not to disturb the old village 
settlement pattern in the resettlement colony, as it was found that the 
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Bhuyan tribal people were resettled in a contiguous zone known as the 
Bhuyan Pada, followed by houses for ‘clean’ castes, with the scheduled 
castes being given the bordering zones. Thus, MCL had not only 
reproduced the earlier divisions in the resettlement colony, but had also 
imposed its own on it. As has been noted in other studies (see 
Parasuraman 1999), MCL, following a policy of complete segregation, 
had not allowed its own project-displaced employees to get housing in 
the company township in Basundhara, which had far better social and 
physical infrastructure than in the resettlement colony. This policy of 
deliberate socio-spatial exclusion has long-term implications for the 
integration of the tribal and other backward displaced families into MCL 
workforce in particular, and social mainstream in general. 


Awareness and Participation 


The Gram Sabha of the erstwhile Goplapur had not been consulted by 
MCL before initiating the land-acquisition process in Tiklipada village. 
None of the displaced interviewed were aware of the R&R policy under 
which they were assisted or their particular R&R entitlements save some 
vague ideas about getting an MCL job, homestead land, etc. Contrary to 
the claims of MCL and the state government, it was found that there was 
absolutely no involvement of the displaced or any of their representatives 
like panchayat members, local NGOs, etc. in the planning or imple- 
mentation of R&R activities, pollution control matters, etc. The displaced 
were left to their own devices when tackling their R&R grievances, 
problems of water, pollution, safety concerns, particularly of women due 
to influx of outsiders into the area, and of rising incidence of road 
accidents caused by constant movement of coal carrying trucks. In the 
context of an institutional vacuum for grievance redressal, some brokers 
working through the MCL workers’ union seemed to have emerged as a 
powerful informal mechanism to address the employment-related 
rehabilitation claims of the displaced. 

The absence of a proper and effective channel of communication 
between the displaced and the project proponents turned out to be a major 
weakness in MCL’s R&R implementation strategy. The Estates-cum- 
Survey Officer of MCL Basundhara dealing with the R&R issues was 
unaware of the Panchayats (Extension to the Scheduled Areas) Act 
(PESA), 1996, the Orissa Rural Infrastructure and Socio-economic 
Development (ORISED) Act, 2005, and the Orissa Government’s 
Scheduled Areas Mining Lease Policy, 2004. The ignorance of MCL 
officials about tribal rights in a Scheduled Area like Sundargarh, 
combined with their perception of tribal character as lazy, alcoholic, and 
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Table 6: Assessment of Facilities at Project and Resettlement Sites 


Facilities Project site Resettlement site 
Availability | Adequacy | Availability | Adequacy 













Yes 







Water 











Yes 
Eem PP 
blacksmith Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Village forest/land Yes Yes 





Source; Field survey 
Note: NA = Not applicable 


dominated by short-term gratification (see Parasuraman 1999), had 
reduced the resettlement process into a mechanical, strategic exercise 
devoid of human element and underpinned by a paternalistic rather than 
a rights-based approach. The lack of awareness of Sumra tribal Sarpanch, 
ward members and the Panchayat Executive Officer about tribal rights 
under the PESA Act and other benefit-sharing provisions, combined with 
their expedient-utilitarian orientation only made them willing collabo- 
rators of MCL. Though all the district and block administration officials 
interviewed were conversant with the PESA Act, their casual and 
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sometimes even hostile attitude towards these protective mechanisms 
speaks volumes about their sincerity of intention. The additional district 
magistrate, for instance, squarely blamed the restrictive provisions of 
land acquisition under the PESA Act for the inadequate mining and 
industrial development in Sundargarh as compared to the faster develop- 
ment in the neighbouring non-scheduled Jharsuguda district. Interest- 
ingly, the additional district magistrate, who was in-charge of mining 
activities in the district, and the Land Acquisition Officer were ignorant 
of the ORISED Act and the state government’s Mining Lease Policy for 
Scheduled Areas. 


Discussion 


The ‘structural selectivity’ of the state (Jessop 1990: 147-48) by 
relatively insulating it from popular influence and surveillance (R. Das 
1999: 50), has empowered it to compulsorily acquire land and involun- 
tarily displace people through the operation of such laws as the CBA Acct. 
The state had been instrumental, as the field data showed, through its 
mining operations, in causing poverty and impoverishment risks of 
landlessness, loss of access to common property resources, community 
disarticulation, pollution, etc. to the displaced. But that the state also 
possesses the relatively autonomous power (Poulantzas 1973) to give 
concessions to the poor and its role in moderating some of the identified 
impoverishment risks of displacement through employment in MCL, 
better income and village infrastructure, though not entirely sustainable, 
cannot be denied. 

The discourse of compensation and R&R benefits under the CBA 
Act and the Orissa Resettlement Policy of 1989, by ignoring traditional 
group rights to productive resources including such rights of tribal and 
village communities to common property resources, and putting a 
premium on individual rights to assets, including houses, land (with 
paita), etc. had sought to sharpen an individualistic-utilitarian orientation 
at the expense of the collectivity orientation. The findings of the study 
also lend credence to the claim that the state had, through its abilities to 
distribute material benefits, unintentionally or not, sought to disorganise 
the displaced. Through the use of patronage politics (dispensing of R&R 
and other benefits like contracts and use of threats like removal from 
job), MCL had created divisions among the displaced, whose unity 
otherwise could have served as a countervailing force. The absence of 
action group mediation and the extant and emerging internal differen- 
tiation among the displaced, combined with the strategic implementation 
of the resettlement policy by the state only aided the process. 
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The failure of the tribal groups, particularly the Bhuyans, the 
dominant tribe in Hemgiri, to deploy their ‘indigenous’ identity as a 
political strategy in their claim over land and natural resources only 
facilitated the MCL strategy. Compared with the other less numerous 
tribes like the Mundas, Oraons, Khadiyas, and Kisans, who were 
originally landless migrants to Hemgiri, the average Bhuyan remained 
relatively Hinduised and owned a good amount of land from the 
beginning. Having undergone sanskritisation (see Srinivas 1966), the big 
landowning Bhuyans had claimed for themselves Khastriya status as 
‘Bhuyan Khandayats’ (landowning warrior caste), superior not only to 
other tribal groups, but also to their own brethren owning relatively less 
amount of land. This distinction was sought to be projected by the 
adoption of titles of the dominant caste groups of Aghariyas and Kultas 
in western Orissa, like Nayak, Patel, Chaudhury, Singh etc.’ As already 
pointed out, this was in addition to the separation that the Bhuyans in 
general had tried to maintain between themselves and another relatively 
large group of displaced, that is, the scheduled castes, locally known as 
Gandas/Panos. Superimposed on this extant caste-like inter-, intra-tribal 
and inter-community (scheduled tribe-scheduled caste) differentiation 
was the mining-induced class-like division of tribal people into different 
occupational groups like permanent, piece-wage and contract workers in 
MCL, informal wage labour in subsidiary activities like transportation, 
etc. 

But the absence of dissenting ‘counter-conducts’ by the displaced as 
a form of resistance against governmental power (Foucault cited in 
Gordon 1991: 5) did not mean that the ‘room for manoeuvre at the 
bottom’ was entirely missing. Operating within the constraints of the 
given framework, the displaced resorted to a multiplicity of strategies 
and forms of negotiation or resistance to protect their interests. However, 
the recognition of their relative powerlessness, unfavourable bargaining 
positions, and of the de facto marginalisation of their perspectives had 
apparently led them to ‘buy’ into the dominant discourse, as its 
‘acceptance’ offered the criteria influencing the configuration of the field 
(like compensation, R&R benefits, jobs, work contracts, etc). For 
instance, the Bhuyan Sarpanch of Sumra Gram Panchayat, himself a 
victim of displacement, instead of mobilising and sustaining collective 
action for successful development by exercising his special powers in a 
scheduled area, had been co-opted as an MCL ally through the award of 
work contracts to him and company job to his educated brother. 
Similarly, rifts developed within communities and families when those 
employed by MCL were not prepared to help the cause of their brethren 
against the company, for fear of reprisal. 
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Conclusion 


Given the fact that the state is not a neutral instrument equally accessible 
to all social forces, it is only natural for MCL to adopt the ‘reformist- 
managerial’ approach to the development-induced displacement and 
resettlement operations. This highlights the underlying bureaucratic and, 
therefore, the undemocratic nature of the state form. As our findings 
highlight, the bureaucratic system within which displacement and 
resettlement were managed by MCL and the legislative definitions and 
practices that it adopted, tended to work against local tribal people by 
denying them the rights to participate in the resettlement process and 
protect their socio-economic entitlements in a sustainable manner. The 
moribund benefit-sharing mechanisms like the District Periphery 
Development Society and the Rehabilitation and Periphery Development 
Committee did not help the matters either. The failure of the state to 
institutionalise collective and sustained local decision-making and 
control in its tribal resource development strategy has not only erased 
control of the latter on their traditional lands but has also enhanced their 
dependency on the state and other external agencies. 

If displacement is a manifestation of powerlessness, as it constitutes 
a loss of control over one’s physical space, then state resettlement 
policies, by constraining agency and freedom of the displaced, have, to 
that extent, resulted in their further lack of development. Here is a typical 
case that is suggestive of the contradictory nature of development that 
the state seeks to induce through the displacement of its population. 
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financed by the N.K. Institute of Advanced Studies, Orissa, which is thankfully acknow- 
ledged. The usual disclaimers apply. 


1. Development-Induced Displacement and Resettlement may be caused by three types 
of actions or processes associated with a project, namely, (i) acquisition of land and 
other fixed assets, (ii) change in the land use pattern, and (iii) restrictions imposed on 
access to land or other livelihood sources. ‘Risk’ is defined as the possibility of 
suffering some form of loss or damage arising from one or all of the above actions or 
processes. These losses and adverse impacts are felt in livelihood (income, 
employment, etc.), socio-cultural, and psychological aspects in the lives of the project 
displaced and affected. 

2. Authentic figures on the extent of displacement in Orissa are hard to come by. An 
attempt is made here to arrive at project-wise estimation of displacements in the state 
based on the figures given in an internal note circulated by the Department of 
Revenue, the nodal department in the Government of Orissa for resettlement and 
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rehabilitation issues in the state (GoO 2008a). Till 2007-08, the total land used for 
industrial projects in Orissa was put at 79,250 acres, including 52,570 acres of private 
and 26,680 acres of government land, displacing 12,560 families. The total land used 
for mining projects in the state was put at 49,873 acres, including acquisition of 
20,843 acres of private and 29,030 acres of government land, displacing 8,180 
families. For irrigation projects, the total extent of private and government land 
submerged was put at 147,000 and 273,000 acres respectively, displacing 190,000 
families. 

3. Orissa, home to 11 per cent of the national tribal population, accommodates 62 tribal 
communities accounting for 22.21 per cent of the state’s population. About 44.7 per 
cent of the total area of Orissa (including 13 districts, 120 blocks, and 1,941 gram 
panchayats) has been declared as “Scheduled Area’ as per the Scheduled Areas 
Order, 1977 of the President of India. The Mahanadi Valley in central Orissa — spread 
across the districts of Angul, Jharsuguda, and Sundargarh — constitutes the coal belt 
of the state, where about one-third of the national coal deposits are located. The 
Sukinda Valley, Keonjhar district, parts of Mayurbhanj, and Sundargarh districts are 
known as the chrome, iron ore, and manganese belts of the state. The south-western 
zone of Orissa — comprising the districts of Koraput, Rayagada, Bolangir, and 
Kalahandi — is known as the bauxite belt of the state, having about 70 per cent of the 
bauxite deposits of the country. 

4. The latest in the series of conflicts took place in January 2006 about the setting up of 
a new TATA steel plant at Kalinganagar in Jajpur district (bordering Keonjhar), in 
which fifteen tribal protestors were killed in police firing. It led to a long political 
impasse, strengthening the tribal movement against mining and mineral-based 
industries. The Orissa R&R Policy, 2006 remains the only positive outcome of this 
tragic incident. 

5. Specific Constitutional safeguards and statutory benefit-sharing mechanisms 
provided for include the Orissa Scheduled Areas Transfer of Immovable Property (by 
STs) Regulation, 1956; the Panchayats (Extension to the Scheduled Areas) Act, 
1996; the Orissa Rural Infrastructure and Socio-economic Development Act, 2005; 
and the Orissa Scheduled Areas Mining Lease Policy, 2004, 

6. Cernea’s impoverishment risks and reconstruction model (Cernea 1996, 1997) — 
which identifies eight impoverishment risks including landlessness, joblessness, 
homelessness, marginalisation, food insecurity, increased morbidity, loss of access to 
common property resources, and community disarticulation, with education loss, later 
added to it — represents one of the best examples of the reformist-managerial 
approach, while the Narmada Bachao Andolan would fall in the category of the 
radical movement approach. 

7. Sundargarh was purposively selected based on two criteria. (1) It is one of the two 
most mined districts in Orissa, which, along with Keonjhar, accounts for about half of 
the area under mining lease in the state, as it has rich deposits of coal, chrome, iron 
ore and manganese, etc. The Ib valley (the river Ib, a tributary of the river Mahanadi) 
coalfields are spread across the districts of Sundargarh and Jharsuguda, covering an 
area of 1,375 sq km The Ib valley coalfields have been divided into five blocks, 
namely, Orient, Ib Valley, Lakhanpur, Basundhara, and Garjanbahal, consisting of 
five underground and seven opencast mines. The first three are located in Jharsuguda 
and the last two in Sundargarh districts. As per the state government records, there . 
were 132 mines (mostly operating) in the two mining circles, that is, Rourkela and 
Koida in the district till 2009. (ii) There is also a very high concentration of tribal 
people in the district (the scheduled tribes constitute more than half of the district 
population), with the entire district being classified as Scheduled Area. Thus, the 
application of certain protective and benefit-sharing laws and policy measures 
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including the PESA Act, 1996, the ORISED Act, 2005, the Orissa Scheduled Areas 
Mining Lease Policy, 2004, etc. becomes mandatory in mining projects in the district. 
Due to various reasons (including the perceived lack of usefulness of the study in 
addressing their grievances, fear of reprisal from MCL, interview fatigue, etc.) the 
initial hesitant co-operation from the displaced, turned into serious opposition, and 
active hostility at the end, forcing the restriction of sample to 59 displaced families. 
Initially, the government declares its intention to do exploration through a 
notification under Section 4(1) of the Act. The validity period of notification under 
this Section is two years, which can be extended by one more year through a separate 
notification. If the land is found to have coal deposits, then a notification is issued 
under Section 7(1) of the Act (corresponding to Section 4(1) of the Land Acquisition 
Act). Subsequently, on completion of prospecting, by notification under Section 7(1) 
of the CBA Act, the Government declares its intention to acquire the land. The 
validity of notification under 7(1) is three years. After the notification is issued under 
Section 7(1), the Ministry of Coal invites objections, if any, from private land owners 
or state governments under Section 8(1). Objections, if any, filed by interested 
persons (landowners) under Section 8(2), are disposed of by the Coal Controller’s 
Office. Then the Government issues notification under Section 9(1) of the CBA Act 
for acquiring the land. Rights and title of the land are transferred to a Public Sector 
Undertaking or a government company by notification under Section 11(1) of the 
CBA Act. The possession of land is taken under Section 12 of this Act, and 
compensation is granted under Section 17. 

The order of priority for employment: first, family sustaining loss of dwelling houses, 
homestead, and agricultural land (not less than one-third of total holding); second, 
family sustaining loss of three acres of non-irrigated land or two acres of irrigated 
land. In third and fourth categories, employment to families losing only homestead 
land or total agricultural land and losing one-third of total agricultural land respec- 
tively, subject to availability. Rehabilitation of other displaced families was to be 
made through self-employment schemes. No preferential treatment to the scheduled 
tribes, scheduled castes, and disabled persons was provided for in the scheme. 

In response to the Samatha judgement of the Supreme Court, the Orissa government 
has come out with a Policy on Grant of Mining Lease and Transfer of Land for 
Commercial Projects in Scheduled Areas of the state in 2004. The Policy provides for 
constitution of periphery development societies and trusts at the district and 
divisional levels headed by collectors, to spend five per cent of the net annual profit 
of mining projects for the socio-economic development of the said Scheduled Areas 
within a radius of 50 km. The ORISED Act, 2005, which sought to give a statutory 
backing to the said Policy, has lately been declared void by the Orissa High Court, 
thereby putting a question mark on the flow of funds for periphery development. In 
addition, the Orissa R&R Policy, 2006 provides for the constitution and functioning 
of mining project-specific RPDAC, headed by the divisional commissioner, with the 
district collector as the convenor. 

In an interesting socio-political development, the 2009 election of Yogesh Singh as 
MLA from the Sundargarh Sadar Assembly Constituency reserved for the scheduled 
tribes has been legally challenged by his opponents on the ground that he belonged 
not to the Bhuyan tribe and to the non-scheduled tribe Bhuyan Khandayat caste. 
Singh has responded by reasserting his status as a Bhuyan tribal person." This kind of 
paradoxical response, observed by sociologists like Sinha (1959) and Béteille (1991) 
about the Bhumij and Mahato in Jharkhand and West Bengal respectively, involving 
contradictory claims of higher status in the social domain and the expedient assertion 
of tribal identity in the political domain, seemed to have been spurred by shifting 
reference models within the changing politico-economic and social contexts, starting 
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with the colonial practice of scheduling ‘tribes’, which gathered momentum in 
independent India, with the state earmarking certain special Constitutional 
entitlements for them. 
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Teaching Gender in Indian Universities: 
Reflections on Feminist Pedagogy 


Aparna Rayaprol 


As the fault lines in the Indian social and cultural terrain get deeper 
along dimensions of caste, class, and gender, conventional approaches 
of merely ‘incorporation’ of these ‘variables’ in mainstream curricula 
need to be interrogated. This paper examines the challenges of teaching 
courses on gender as part of a social science curriculum in Indian 
universities. Taking a reflexive approach, it provides an account of the 
author’s experiences in teaching gender-related courses to both men 

= and women at the postgraduate level in sociology and discuss the 
gendered responses of the students. In a larger context, her thinking on 
the subject is informed by the argument that feminist pedagogy, while 
resisting academic ghettoisation, must not only make visible the 
practices of patriarchy, but also attempt to imbue the study of society, 
politics and the economy with a feminist consciousness. 


[Keywords: feminist; gender; ghettoisation; pedagogy; sociology] 


Feminist Theory and Pedagogy 


Mainstream social science research tended to incorporate ‘gender’ (or, more 
problematically, “sex’) as only one of the many sociological variables under 
study. Women scholars have also for long been absorbed by the dominant 
rules of sociological method and have not been exceptional in their 
approaches to theory and research. Gradually, as feminist scholars started 
examining women’s experiences more centrally, different strands of 
feminist theory have emerged. These strands of theory influence the way in 
which women’s studies courses have been structured and the syllabi have 
been formulated. Teaching-courses on women have been oriented to the 
different schools and perspectives of feminist theory and methodology. One 
must also contend with the problematic ways in which women’s studies in 
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the western context has influenced and shaped the trajectory of women’s 
studies in the Indian academia. Gender education has to be sensitive to 
multiple locations and intersections of caste and class in society. Thus, 
issues such as violence against dalit women are more central to courses on 
social stratification in the Indian context than white-middle-class issues such 
as gay/lesbian rights which may assume primacy in the West. 

Feminist scholars have argued that traditional social theories have often 
marginalised or rendered insignificant women’s participation. In rare cases 
of inclusion of women’s experiences in conceptual schemes, they have been 
distorted. Sandra Harding (1987, 1990) delineated three kinds of feminist 
epistemologies: feminist empiricism, feminist standpoint theory, and 
feminist postmodernism. Feminist empiricism identifies andro-centrism and 
sexism as social “biases’ that need to be corrected by stricter adherence to 
the rules of ‘scientific’ inquiry. It has been primarily used by researchers in 
biology and the social sciences. Harding points out that feminist empiricists 
work from the basic principle that ‘both sexes have contributed to the 
evolution of our species’ (1990: 90). So there is a call for inclusion of 
women as both the researched and the researcher. This kind of research has 
sought to generate “good science’, which, by definition, is not gender-blind. 
It involves ‘adding women’ to existing research agendas and giving 
recognition to them in their respective fields. Feminist empiricists challenge 
the incompleteness of scientific methods, but continue to employ the same 
methods in search of greater objectivity. They are critical of the dominant 
mode of scientific inquiry for neglecting gender and women’s concerns and 
suggest that this ‘bias’ could be corrected by more rigorous empirical 
research. Teaching a course within the framework of the empiricists would 
be to have a traditional course on ‘Indian Women’ which looks at the 
exclusion of women from mainstream historical, social, and public life. This 
would entail examining the contributions of Indian women to various fields 
and speak about their marginalisation so far. For example, feminist 
demographers question the patriarchal assumptions of their field and 
concentrate on the gender-specific implications of such things as population 
growth, sex ratios, and fertility rates. While this kind of an approach is 
useful to some extent, it does not go far enough to problematise gender 
inequalities in an adequate fashion. By merely point-ing out the gaps in 
recognising the contributions of women in historical and social situations 
we are not looking toward understanding the entire process of domination 
and subordination in gender relations. 

Feminist standpoint theory attempts to work through the struggles of 
women to provide a less biased, less defensive, less perverse, and, most of 
all, a more equal understanding of human relations. Standpoint feminists 
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argue that the theoretical perspective offered by them and the methods they 
use to analyze society are from the perspective of the subjugated gender 
(Smith 1974; Hartsock 1983; Rose 1983). They are different from feminist 
empiricists because, for them, knowledge is grounded in experience. 


A sociology for women preserves the presence of subjects as knowers and as 
actors. It does not transform subjects into the objects of study or make use of 
conceptual devices for eliminating the active presence of subjects. Its methods 
of thinking and its analytical procedures must preserve the presence of the 
active and experiencing subject (Smith 1987:105). 


Dorothy Smith (1987) and other ‘standpoint’ feminists have adapted the 
Marxist vision in which science can reflect upon “the way the world is” and 
work towards human emancipation. For the Marxists, it was through 
struggle in the workplace that the proletariat would generate knowledge. 
However, women never seemed to be part of this proletariat in any explicit 
manner, Women’s emotional or reproductive labour was rendered invisible 
as were women’s roles as social agents in the production of knowledge. 
Standpoint feminism sees women as the agents of knowledge. Women’s 
experiences become resources for social analysis and it is women who 
should be able to reveal what women’s experiences really are. Gerda 
Lerner’s parallel phrase for this perspective is “‘women-cantered’ history 
(Lerner 1976), which focuses on the specific experiences of women. 
Therefore, instead of merely looking at how women are ‘added’, we should 
try to relate to issues affecting the condition of women’s life in the social 
world. By discussing in the classroom-specific topics like violence against 
women or representation of women in the media, one can situate discussion 
from the standpoint of women, rather than placing it within an androcentric 
discourse. 

The subjugated gender cannot be seen as part of a binary opposition 
with the other gender, but it should be seen, as Smith insists, within the 
‘relations of ruling’ of particular contexts. The concept of ‘relations of 
ruling’ focuses our attention on forms of knowledge; organised social 
institutions and practices; and questions of agency, consciousness, and 
experience (Mohanty 1991). This concept deters analysts of gender from 
positing the universal standpoint of women as opposed to that of men and 
allows them to recognise that there are multiple standpoints located at the 
intersections of class, caste, race, gender, and religion. There are, therefore, 
standpoints of women that are particular to their specific contexts and 
experiences.’ 

Feminist postmodernism goes farther than standpoint feminism in 
tackling questions of difference. Postmodernism challenges claims of uni- 
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versalism of any sort, including feminism. Postmodernists and feminists 
share a scepticism toward any universalising claims regarding ‘the 
existence, nature and powers of reason, progress, science, language and the 
“subject/self” (Flax 1986: 3). Multiple differences should be taken into 
account in theorising without privileging any one (gender or caste/race or 
class) over the other (Fraser and Nicholson 1990; Di Stefano 1990). But one 
of the problems that standpoint feminists and others have with post- 
modernism is that, as we get caught up in postulating endless difference, 
gender loses its centrality. Some feminists have viewed this development, 
coming at a moment when feminist theory was just beginning to get 
accepted in mainstream academia, as potentially damaging to feminist 
politics (Hartsock 1987). However, the argument against using gender as a 
universal construct is that women’s experiences must be understood in 
terms of the concrete historical and political practices in which they are 
embedded. 


Course Content and Feminist Pedagogy 


To structure a course tracing the history and progression of feminist theory 
would be useful not only for theoretical purposes but also in terms of 
understanding real-life experiences of women within their own perspec- 
tives. It was with this view that I introduced a course on Sociology of 
Gender in the University of Hyderabad. The issues of teaching gender in 
India have been discussed by sociologists Patricia Uberoi (1989-90) and 
Maitrayee Chaudhuri (2002). Both of them discuss the ways in which 
theory and movements were incorporated and the challenge of having more 
western theories and Indian issues. My course was divided into three 
sections: women’s movements, feminist theory, and methodology. There are 
strong links between action, theory, and research in women’s studies, as all 
the three are concerned with women’s emancipation in one way or the other. 
Teaching a course on gender issues cannot be without the broader feminist 
aims of raising gender consciousness among the students. It should create a 
self-reflexivity and imbibe an understanding of real issues that go beyond 
the pages of a book or an article that is prescribed as compulsory reading. 
From a postmodern feminist perspective it would be important to have a 
course in which questions at the intersection of gender, caste, and class are 
deliberated in the classroom. A typical example would be a course in gender 
and development. Chaudhuri explicates the changing nature of the academic 
field by looking at the ways in which students reacted to the course on 
gender issues: from excitement about gender issues and relating to their 
experiences in the early 1990s, it moved to a much more pragmatic 
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approach where NGOs (non-governmental organi-sations) and international 
agencies require specialisation in gender and development issues. 

An experiential account. Armed with a fresh PhD and training in 
gender studies abroad, I arrived m 1994 to teach sociology at a reputed 
Central university with high hopes and a fair degree of naïveté. In this 
university there was a women’s studies cell that had been a part of the 
School of Social Sciences and had occasionally offered a Women’s Studies 
course as an optional to students of humanities and social science 
departments. For reasons of shortage of faculty and problems of co- 
ordination, this course had been temporarily abandoned. I was asked to 
teach social stratification to first semester MA sociology students. I had the 
flexibility of adding new readings to the syllabus, and immediately added a 
section on gender and stratification, and this was received quite well by the 
students. The course had until then only looked at caste and class as systems 
of social stratification. 

The next year as part of a major syllabus revision, I designed the new 
course on sociology of gender’. Some of the faculty felt that it should be 
course on the ‘status of Indian women’, but I managed to create a more 
general course that included feminist theory and methodology. A ‘Status of 
Women’ course, 1 felt, would have all the problems of an empiricist 
approach. My point was that it was in the syllabus, but when actually taught 
at the tail-end of the semester as an obligatory component, it hardly had the 
effect that a feminist theory course could have in raising some level of 
gender consciousness among the students. Finally, we arrived at a more 
balanced and acceptable title of ‘Sociology of Gender’. 


Ghettoisation or Integration? 


What is the basic purpose of teaching gender studies? There has been the 
autonomy versus integration debate since the 1980s where one felt that too 
much of aufonomy would lead to inevitable ghettotsation. Integration is 
definitely desirable, particularly when courses on methodology would 
include feminist methodology, sociological theory would provide space for 
feminist theory, and social stratificaticn would include discussions of caste 
and gender. Feminists in the academia have been asking this question for 
nearly two decades and have come up with a rather uniform, but convin- 
cing answer. Feminist theory is about understanding and interpreting social 
reality based on a critique of androcentric social science as well as 
patriarchal society, and feminist research methods help us to incorporate 
gender sensitivity in our research. Neither theory nor methodology can be 
separated from understanding women’s movements at any level. A gender 
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course should be able to discuss historical and contemporary forms of 
patriarchal practices. Feminist pedagogy is engaged with teaching and 
learning as a reflective process. 

A classroom dealing with issues of gender should make an attempt to 
build on the experiences of the participants. Students are considered active 
learners and the classroom is an interactive environment that should 
promote critical thinking. The aim is to encourage experiential perso-nalised 
learning that links the intellectual and the experiential while recognising 
differences and diversities of class and caste, along with gender. The 
students and the teachers are themselves subjects in the dis-cussions, instead 
of objectively studying issues. At its simplest level, feminist pedagogy is 
concerned with gender justice and overcoming oppressions. Critical 
thinking is not an abstracted analysis; it is a reflective process firmly 
grounded in everyday experiences. Feminist pedagogy helps both the 
student and the teacher to think in newer and different ways. Ideally, one 
should be able to convert all classrooms into places where gender equality 
and justice are taken-for-granted issues. Feminist peda-gogy focuses on 
empowerment where the goal of teaching is to increase the power of all 
actors (Shrewsbury 1997). Empowering classrooms do not diminish or 
undermine the power of the teacher; it merely enhances creativity and the 
power of authenticity. The teacher’s knowledge is used to increase the 
legitimacy of the issues discussed. 

By offering specialised gender courses like the ‘Sociology of Gender’, 
are we guilty of ghettoising women’s studies, instead of mainstreaming it? 
Discussing political economy of gender as part of a political economy 
course in a traditional economics department might sometimes reach out to 
a far greater number of students than by making them actually sign up for a 
gender course in itself. One may end up not being able to do enough justice 
to gender issues, often taking only a cursory view. It is sometimes essential 
to directly deal with issues of patriarchy without feeling overwhelmed or 
defensive. Most students, men and women, are socialised by their families 
according to patriarchal values and when one confronts them with the 
existence of deep gender hierarchies and inequalities, it shakes up the very 
foundations of their being. 


Gender Realities in the Classroom and on Campus 


By offering an optional course called Sociology of Gender, I was really 
testing the waters at my university. There was an overwhelming response, 
and the course went off rather well. The first time that it was offered, 
twenty-two out of a class of twenty-six opted for the course. We had 
animated discussions and heated debates both in and outside the class. One 
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male student confessed that all that he had been reading about and listening 
to was against the patriarchal cultural values that he grew up with. For him, 
to admit that was a start in itself and led to further discussions. The class had 
an interesting mix of male and female students, of urban and rural 
backgrounds, of upper caste and dalit, of different social classes and from all 
regions of India. Women students related their varied experiences of sexual 
harassment (often trivialised as ‘eve teasing’ by law-enforcement authorities 
and the mainstream media), from verbal abuse towards female drivers and 
duppattas (scarves) being pulled on the street to more serious ones. Many 
students asserted that people are socialised to accept harassment as the 
dominant social atmosphere, thanks in part to the fudging of the line 
between sexual harassment and courtship in the media. The group 
discussions in the classroom often revealed that experiences of people are 
not only gendered, but also caste-based. Just as we were begin-ning to cover 
the theoretical strands in gender studies, there was an act of violent sexual 
assault on the university campus that created a traumatic and unpleasant 
atmosphere on the campus. Our discussions in the classroom quickly moved 
from a level of abstraction to a harsh reality closer home. 

A woman student was gang-raped on the campus by some ‘outsiders’. 
Faculty and students protested for five days and the atmosphere was 
turbulent. Women students were quite upset and many of them actually felt 
‘it could easily have been me’. Issues of security were explored and 
discussed and some of the women students felt strongly that the indepen- 
dence experienced by them could not be taken away. For instance, there 
were sections of the faculty as well as students who made suggestions to 
restrict the movement of women students (‘for your own safety’). Some 
other members of university community felt that it was the responsibility of 
the women to make sure they do not attract rapists. The common sexist 
remarks about women’s role in the rape were constantly made. This was 
despite the fact that the sexual assault took place at 5.00 o’clock in the 
evening when there was more than adequate daylight. The onus and 
responsibility that was placed on the women students to protect themselves 
and ‘behave properly’ made many of the women students furious. The 
interpretation of rape as a gender problem or a ‘women’s issue’ was 
questioned by other groups and they said that the problem can never be 
understood unless it is understood as a ‘human’ issue. In a culture that often 
tries to sweep issues of sexuality and sexual crimes under the carpet, it was 
almost impossible to create an open, non-sexist discussion. 

Meanwhile, my Sociology of Gender course continued, but it never 
managed to emerge from the significance of the reality of sexual assault that 
took place on the campus. Here was an issue that had affected one of our 
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own students and most of us were in a helpless situation. Many of the 
women felt that they had become responsible for taking a stand and often 
felt used by others or and pushed into a corner. For instance, they rebelled 
and did not vote for a leftist woman presidential candidate, as they felt they 
had a right to vote for another person who was a classmate when they 
needed him for personal favours. Many of the women students asked me 
why they were expected by their male classmates to be more sensitive to 
gender questions and often defiantly looked in the opposite direction. There 
was the realisation that it is usually women who have experienced some 
form of sexual harassment or the other and the men have not faced that. 
Being ‘feminist’ or even sympathising with issues related to gender 
inequalities became a psychological burden and some of the women 
lamented that they can no longer enjoy popular films and television as they 
were really sexist. Women students also felt that they were expected to react 
as feminists, while the men thought they had less responsibility in this 
situation. Some of the students were clearly uncomfortable about discussing 
these issues, but I told them that discomfort was at least a good beginning. 

One of my colleagues in a science school remarked during the 1995 
agitation: ‘After all this heated debate and this rape crisis on the campus, I 
just have to walk into my classroom and talk about protons and electrons as 
if nothing has happened. We really don’t have a forum for these 
discussions.’ When I asked him to try and create a conducive atmosphere, 
he retorted, “You know how it is in the sciences. People work in their labs as 
if nothing has happened.’ This brings me to Harding’s point about how 
science has been so androcentric that even women scientists are ultimately 
successful only when they behave like men and incorporate androcentric 
biases. Women students have often felt frustrated when their teachers and | 
colleagues engage in sexist jokes in the classroom. I told my colleague that 
it was almost impossible for me to walk into a Sociology of Gender class 
and behave that things were the same; it really gave us the forum to discuss 
things. However, the ghettoisation question continued to haunt us. But one 
had to begin somewhere and that was precisely what I was trying to do with 
the gender course. I realised that sometimes one does not really succeed in 
getting people to recognise basic social inequalities when dealing with 
sensitive issues like gender and caste. I had to face what many teachers of 
gender courses faced, opposition, criticism, and distaste. Students came 
back and asked me how they should face gender disparities in their own 
lives when they encounter the question of marriage and family. Some of 
them quipped that the gender course did not help them to break out of the 
reality of the patriarchal arranged marriage situation. 
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Apart from my own courses, there were several other faculty members 
who dealt with gender in other courses across the humanities and social 
sciences. Importantly, there were many research scholars who were 
beginning to work on gender issues. But the impact of the 1980s and the 
women’s movement in India was no longer available in the 1990s. As many 
feminist scholars have reiterated, gender issues are taken so much for 
granted that people sometimes no longer think it is fashionable to talk about 
gender without linking it with caste. Postmodern feminism has indeed taken 
an important place in analysing gender issues in the Indian context, 
especially in Hyderabad. As well-known Indian feminist scholar Susie 
Tharu (1996) mentioned in an interview to The Hindu, the 1970s were times 
when the social movements in India concentrated on class issues and the 
feminist agenda was essentially of the Marxist-feminist variety; in the 1980s 
women’s issues took a central place; and, finally, in the 1990s caste became 
an important category of analysis. The intersections of caste and gender do 
play a vital role in the analysis of social issues and, as teachers, we have to 
be able to deal with these issues without conflating them. One cannot 
always maintain a balance and very often it is also a juggling of identities 
for the actual participants in the struggle. The classic and most discussed 
example is that of the dalit woman who has to fetch water from a long 
distance overcoming obstacles like terrible road and sanitation conditions as 
well as the potential rapist lurking behind some bush. She has to fetch water 
from a distant well only because she is a dalit woman and her husband will 
not do that chore. One cannot underplay either the caste or the gender 
identity in this example. 

A well-known NGO approached me to draw up a syllabus for a 
women’s studies certificate course that it proposed to offer as part of its 
expansion into an institute that offers educational training. I was repeatedly 
told that the main goal of the organisation was to make the students of this 
and other courses into ‘activists’, trained to go and work in development 
programmes of the organisation and be sensitive to women’s needs. When I 
drew up the syllabus, they were very apprehensive about the portions I 
included on feminist theory and the word feminism itself. While formulating 
the syllabus, I tried to impress the people in the NGO that feminist theory 
was only a framework within which women’s studies in India and the West 
has been conducted. There was little point m formulating and creating a 
‘Status of Indian Women’ course which merely resulted in ‘adding women’ 
to the existing androcentric methodologies. 

I now, therefore, ask my colleagues, especially those who have been 
struggling with teaching gender issues, whether we need to have these 
women’s studies courses in universities and institutes or can we manage to 
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incorporate gender issues into the wide-ranging courses that we are 
offering? I think that these are questions that are raised over and again, but it 
is important to continue to make some kind of beginning. Moreover, papers 
dealing with gender issues are being published in mainstream periodicals 
like Economic and Political Weekly, and in journals like Sociological 
Bulletin and Indian Journal of Gender Studies. I think that we should do 
both and reach out to as many people as we can in the fora that are already 
available to us. In reviews of the encounter between sociology and women’s 
studies, scholars have observed that it was first in the depart-ments of 
sociology that courses on women and gender were introduced (see Rege 
1997; Uberoi 1989-90; John 2001). Mary E. John (2008) further notes that, 
since the borders between sociology and gender studies are so fuzzy and 
undefined, the former had the potential to be able to incorporate ideas better. 

While those of us in the humanities and social sciences struggle with 
these issues while teaching courses not only on gender but on human rights 
and other socially sensitive issues, how do we break into reaching out to 
those in other courses, the hard sciences, business management, and 
computer sciences? There was a suggestion by a former UGC (University 
Grants Commission) chairperson that the importance of gender studies 
should be shown to the people who are at the helm of the power structure, 
that is, Vice-Chancellors and other senior administrators. The marginal- 
isation of women’s studies as well as lack of gender sensitivity on the part 
of the administrators is partly because they have never had an opportunity to 
understand what women’s studies is all about, often because the people at 
the helm have been trained within the structures of androcentrism. There are 
several women scientists who are challenged by sexist attitudes of many of 
their colleagues and the androcentric biases that surround it. The faculty and 
the students engaged with gender issues should try and reach out to larger 
audiences even if only starting with ‘gender sensitisation’ packages at a 
rudimentary level. State institutions such as the police academies and other 
groups have recently started these packages, but many feminist intellectuals 
feel that they are a sham. Nevertheless, it is essential to make a beginning to 
cater to these people. 

I do think that, as teachers, we should take the opportunity to make use 
of the space and slowly try to have entire refresher courses on gender and 
development or more general gender courses. As Sharmila Rege (1997) has 
pointed, the responses to refresher courses in Women’s Studies in 
Maharashtra have been quite diverse. There are many issues that come up 
and a refresher course on gender will have only a select audience. The 
problem of ghettoisation continues to occur in this context, but one cannot 
do without these specialised courses. Who is the audience for these refresher 
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courses and how do we resolve the problem of investing in specialised 
courses for teachers? There is a constant appraisal of these courses by UGC 
and the universities offering these courses, and many feel that it is often 
even remotely useful in terms of the teachers benefiting from them. I gave 
lectures on topics other than gender and they were received quite positively. 
It is also well known that many a college teacher does the refresher course 
not out of interest but because it is mandatory for career advancement. 
Participants in the refresher courses rarely get engaged with the material that 
is provided them, and only few of them find the gender components useful. 
As a start, one can have specialised courses on gender and development, as 
these courses may be seen as more useful and policy oriented than the 
general courses on gender relations. The incorporation of gender issues into 
a general orientation course might, as I said earlier in this section, reach out 
only to a few people, but it might be well worth it. 


Conclusion 


I would like to reiterate the point that it is essential to have specialised 
gender-related courses, but, more importantly, it is necessary to discuss 
gender issues along with caste and class in other courses as well. The 
feminist teacher should be a role model and a leader, and should help her 
students empower themselves as well. It is precisely the democratic 
potential of feminism that demands a critical engagement with dalit issues 
(Tharu and Niranjana 1996). It is not only in research but in the classroom 
and the preparation of course material also that this engagement must 
continue. Feminist pedagogy cannot be limited to any specific subject 
matter; it includes a reflexive element that is common to all. It can fit into 
the mainstream theoretical approaches as well as alternative approaches, it 
can use traditional techniques as well as alternative ones. 

At the beginning of the second decade of the 21" century, I can safely 
say that the battles that were fought by feminists in the 1970s have largely 
been won in the sense that gender studies has surely come to stay in the 
Indian academic curriculum. Towards Equality (1975), the report of a joint 
project of UGC and ICSSR (Indian Council of Social Science Research), 
had a vision that has materialised. In her autobiography, Vina Mazumdar 
(2010) reflects on the challenges that her team faced while putting together 
what become a vision document for women’s studies in India. It is indeed 
the work of the early feminists that has led to a more gender-sensitive 
pedagogy in the social sciences. Also, there are several resources, such as 
John’s reader on Women’s Studies in India (2008), which can help teachers 
and students engage with gender issues in a more effective manner. 
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However, we have to contend with the students of today who do not have 
enough first-hand knowledge of the struggles of women and have reaped the 
benefits of the movement. This results in an apathy and indifference towards 
issues, l 

In a larger context, my thinking on the subject is informed by the 
argument that feminist pedagogy, while resisting academic ghettoisation, 
must not only make visible the practices of patriarchy, but also attempt to 
imbue the study of society, politics, and economy with a feminist 
consciousness. Feminist pedagogy is a theory about teaching, about 
institutions where learning occurs, and about the democratic creation of 
knowledge. Students are partners in the creation of knowledge and the 
course becomes a synthesis of reading and experiential realities. 

Today, the most significant contribution of feminism to social science 
can be seen as inclusion of intersectional analysis in research (Denis 2008). 
The intersections of gender, caste/race, community, ethnicity, and sexual 
orientation become significant. For example, the discourse on masculinities 
is something that is now of interest to the students of gender studies, along 
with issues of sexuality. It is feminist methodology that has allowed not 
only a reflexive approach, but one that is allowing for the subject matter to 
be constantly revised to addressing the changes in the field. If this approach 
can be transmitted into course design as well as pedagogy, then the 
classroom has become a more democratic space. If this approach can be 
transmitted into designing courses and making the classroom a democratic 
space, then the battle has been almost won. 


Notes 


Thanks are due to the anonymous reviewer for her/his comments and to the students in my 
Sociology of Gender class over the years. 


1. Women share certain experiences as women because men in all cultures assign a certain 
otherness to them, Women, however, are differentiated along lines of class, caste, 
religion, etc. and might find more similarities with men in their respective social contexts 
rather than with women of other groups. Recognising this aspect of difference, standpoint 
feminists do not propagate some kind of feminine essentialism which assumes that all 
women share common experiences. 
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Challenges to Corporate Social Responsibility: 
A Case Study from Kharagpur, West Bengal 


Abhijit Guha 


Corporate social responsibility implies a proactive role by the 
political parties, civil society organisations and academic institutions 
towards reforming the legal and administrative procedures of land 
acquisition in a democratic country. Under this framework, we would 
describe the case of land acquisition in the state of West Bengal in an 
ethnographic manner by using a number of data sources ranging 
from the field to archives. The case study presented in this article 
followed an extended case approach in which is attempted a rounded 
description of the process of acquiring land and its legal and 
administrative shortcomings. The study reveals the hurdles in the way 
of corporate social responsibility. 


{[Keywords: corporate social responsibility; displacement; land acqui- 
sition; land reforms; rehabilitation] 


What does corporate social responsibility mean in the context of 
development-caused displacement? Michael Cernea (2007) has suggested 
investment financing by the governments that takes into consideration 
the cost of proper resettlement and rehabilitation of the populations to be 
affected by development projects. He has cited many positive examples 
from different countries — Brazil, China, Columbia, Norway, and others — 
in which the governments have made formal arrangements for benefit 
sharing by the project affected people (for example, distributing electri- 
city free of cost to the people affected by the installation of hydropower 
projects) from collaborations in situations of displacement caused by 
development projects. Cernea’s case studies, however, are limited to 
hydropower and big dam projects and his examples do not reveal any 
case of joint investment financing by the government and the corporate 
business houses. 
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Examples of absence of corporate social responsibility are also found 
in the chronicle of industrialisation in India. Recently, the giant Indian 
multinational, the Tatas, have pulled out from West Bengal where 1,000 
acres of multi-crop farmland was acquired by the government for a 
proposed smaill-car manufacturing company by the corporate at Singur in 
Hooghly district. Tax reliefs and a number of financial benefits were also 
given to the Tata Motors and, above all, the government had to fight a 
stiff battle against the unwilling farmers led by the major opposition 
party, the Trinamul Congress (a party formed out of the Indian National 
Congress) often leading to violence. The Governor of West Bengal made 
every sincere effort to overcome the stalemate, which began about a 
month before the pull-out. But the Tatas did not show any interest 
towards corporate social responsibility through benefit sharing and/or 
financing for rehabilitation of the displaced farmers who were unwilling 
to give up their rights over the farmland. Currently, the Singur situation 
has worsened, since the character of the huge tract of farmland that was 
given to the Tatas has been transformed and cannot be used for agri- 
culture. The land has not yet been returned to the government by the 
Tatas, since it was leased out to the latter for a long period. This kind of 
incident is not new in the history of land acquisition in West Bengal. 
About a decade ago, far worse things happened in the Kharagpur area of 
West Bengal, although the opposition parties and civil society organi- 
sations remained almost silent then. I had the opportunity of conducting 
micro-level fieldwork in the Kharagpur area during the mid-1990s, and 
let us consider its details. 


Singur and Kharagpur 


If we take a longer view of events revolving around land acquisition for 
private industries, we will find that worse things had happened at 
Kharagpur during the early 1990s, a few years before the declaration of 
the New Industrial Policy (NEP) by the Left Front government in 1994. 
Kolkata-based scientists and intellectuals, who are now protesting 
against the acquisition of fertile agricultural land for Tata Motors at 
Singur, did not protest against the dispossession of thousands of small 
and marginal farmers and bargadars (sharecroppers) (including tribal 
people) for the pig-iron companies of the Tatas and the Birlas at 
Kharagpur. The opposition parties, too, were silent. Reports on the adverse 
consequences of land acquisition published in the media, particularly 
daily The Statesman, evoked little response from the intellectuals. 

There are many reasons for the silence of Kolkata-based intellectuals 
and the opposition parties over land acquisition by the Left Front govern- 
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ment at Kharagpur for the Tatas and the Birlas in the early 1990s. First, 
anti-Left Front political parties (Socialist Unity Centre of India [SUCI] 
and Communist Party of India-Marxist Leninist [CPI-ML]) and human 
rights groups (Association for the Protection of Democratic Rights and 
Nagarik Mancha) were not much interested in the land-acquisition issue 
during that period when the Left Front-driven industrialisation was at its 
nascent stage, with promises of huge industrial investments by private 
companies in the state. 

Second, though the farmlands acquired at Kharagpur provided food 
security to vegetable growers of Gokulpur and the adjoining villages, 
they were mono-crop (‘jal soem’ in the departmental classification) in 
nature. We still find among those who are opposed to the acquisition of 
multi-crop farmlands a notion which runs like this: “Well, mono-crop 
land may be acquired since we need to have industrialisation in the state, 
but a multi-crop land should never be allowed to be acquired for non- 
agricultural use.’ There is hardly anyone in the anti-Left Front lobby who 
is demanding the upgrading of mono-crop land into multi-crop land, 
which is the government policy. We often hear from the advocates of this 
anti-acquisition lobby: ‘Why isn’t the government building industries in 
Purulia, Bankura, and Medinipur (West)?’ As if people in these districts 
do not depend on agriculture, but on something else! So, if industries 
come up in these backward districts, the poor will benefit. 

Third, despite the spontaneous but weak protests and resistance by 
farmers of Kharagpur during the mid-1990s, no opposition party lent any 
solid support (as they have done in Singur) to them. The media did report 
the adverse effects of farmland acquisition and the protests of peasants. 
But these did not attract the attention of Kolkata-based intellectuals and 
human rights groups. They were at that time busy with other issues. After 
all, Kharagpur is not equipped with such a great number of anti-Left 
Front intellectuals of all shades and colours as Kolkata. 

According to information revealed through the print media, a total of 
997 acres of agricultural land had been acquired for the Tatas’ small-car 
factory at Singur, and it took eight months for the bureaucratic 
machinery of West Bengal government to do it. The compensation rate, 
according to government sources, turned out to be a little more than Rs 7 
lakh per acre (The Statesman [Kolkata], 14 December 2006, p. 8). Let us 
compare Singur with Kharagpur. In 1992, a pig-iron manufacturing plant 
named Tata Metaliks was set up by the Tatas on the mono-crop land of 
six mouzas (villages as revenue units) under Kharagpur I block of the 
erstwhile Medinipur district, though non-arable land with communication 
and other facilities was available in the vicinity. A total of 217.23 acres 
was acquired by the state government and the acquisition was completed 
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within a year through the application of the more coercive West Bengal 
Land (Requisition and Acquisition) Act, 1948, which became defunct 
after 31 March 1993. The compensation paid by the district land 
acquisition department was Rs 20,686 an acre for a landowner, while for 
a recorded bargadar, it was Rs 11,211.75 an acre. 

On | June 1992, in the West Bengal Assembly, Shri Manas Bhunia 
of the Congress wanted to know about the land acquisition for the 
establishment of the pig-iron industry by the Tatas at Kharagpur. In his 
reply, the land and land-reforms minister informed about the amount of 
land given to the company and the rates of compensation. No question 
was asked about the rehabilitation of the displaced peasants by any 
member of the Assembly (West Bengal Legislative Assembly [WBLA] 
1992). An unpublished report of the Medinipur land acquisition depart- 
ment dated 27 March 1992 revealed that the lack of irrigation facilities 
and the mono-crop nature of the acquired land led to the calculation of its 
market price at such a low rate. The department did not also explore the 
possibilities of rehabilitation of the affected families in terms of pro- 
viding permanent jobs and/or land as compensation. The administration 
seemed to be concerned only with monetary compensation at the market 
price prevalent in the area. 

Three years later, people of the same area were served with notices 
by the district administration for the acquisition of their farmland in 10 
mouzas covering about 525 acres for another pig-iron plant named 
Century Textiles and Industries Limited owned by the Birlas. The local 
people, being totally disillusioned and frustrated with the government’s 
attitude towards rehabilitation and compensation in the Tata Metaliks 
case, began protesting against this decision for acquisition. This time, the 
land acquisition department prepared rates of compensation, which 
ranged between Rs 50,000 and Rs 100,000 an acre and Rs 7,000 an acre 
for the bargadars. The farmers objected to these rates, and mass depu- 
tations to the district authorities began and, on 10 January 1996, the 
peasants prevented soil testing by the company and blocked the National 
Highway 6 for about eight hours. The farmers’ agitation continued for 
about five months, and they also boycotted the parliamentary election 
held in May 1996. 

All these events were reported in The Statesman (Kolkata) and some 
Bengali dailies. No political party came to organise this spontaneous 
movement of peasants and no social or human rights activist came 
forward to support land losers of a rural area in West Bengal, just 120 
km from Kolkata and well connected by trains. One former Naxalite 
peasant leader, with the help of a few local Indian National Trade Union 
Congress members, led a brief but significant movement against land ` 
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acquisition. The district unit of the Association for the Protection of 
Democratic Rights published a leaflet, held a meeting in the locality, and 
led a deputation to the district magistrate, and that was all. 

The land acquisition episode for Century Textiles and Industries 
Limited, however, took a horrible turn within a few years. After taking 
possession of 358.25 acres by April 1997 and fencing the land, the 
company decided not to deposit any money for payment of compen- 
sation. The company’s managing director, Shri B.K. Birla, in an 
interview with the correspondent of The Statesman, said they would not 
proceed with the project since ‘the national market of pig-iron has 
become very competitive because of the entry of China and Australia in 
the field’. The then state land and land reforms minister, Shri Surya 
Kanta Mishra, on the other hand, told The Statesman (Kolkata, 18 
November 1999): ‘We are not finding any takers for the land.’ This huge 
chunk of fertile agricultural land, which provided subsistence to nearly 
3,000 families, remained unutilised till 2003, after which some portion of 
it was given to a private company, but the larger area still remains 
unutilised. 

Kharagpur- and Singur-like incidents are not isolated ones; they may 
happen again. In West Bengal, the state that championed the distribution 
of land to the landless, the acquisition of fertile land for private 
companies needs to be accompanied by a comprehensive rehabilitation 
law. The responsibility of the government should not be underestimated 
in this regard. In the sections that follow, we would narrate the story of 
government responsibility regarding land reforms and land acquisition in 
West Bengal. 


Land Reforms and Decentralised Planning in West Bengal: 
A Unique Example of Government’s Responsibility 


West Bengal is an agriculture-dependent state; it occupies only 2.7 per 
cent of India’s land area, though it supports over 7.8 per cent of her 
population, and is the most densely populated state in the country. The 
state has been ruled by the Communist Party of India (Marxist)-led Left 
Front for three decades, making it the world’s longest running demo- 
cratically elected communist government. The Left Front government in 
West Bengal claims its uniqueness among the Indian states not only in 
staying in power for the last 33 years through parliamentary democracy, 
but also for implementing a pro-poor land reforms programme with fair 
amount of success (Mukarji and Bandopadhyay 1993). The key to this 
success lies in involving the poor peasants of the vast rural areas in the 
execution of government policies related to their empowerment. The 
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three major planks of the land reform programme of the Left Front 
government were (1) confiscation of the agricultural land of the big 
landlords beyond the limits of ceiling, (ii) distribution of land to landless 
labourers, and (iti) the recording of the rights of bargadars through 
‘operation barga’. Another aspect of this land reforms programme was 
the empowerment and activation of the three-tier panchayat system 
through the holding of regular elections. The panchayats have become 
the ubiquitous political institution in rural West Bengal through which all 
kinds of developmental programmes are now being executed in the state 
(Leiten 1996). 

It would be relevant here to mention that the District Planning 
Committee (the first of its kind in West Bengal) of Medinipur visualised 
the whole process of development by putting the poor peasants at the 
centre of all planning process. The Committee published a small 
monograph titled Village Based District Planning Process: An Outline of 
Methodology’ in September 1985 that described and analysed in detail 
how relevant socio-economic information on every village could be 
collected by the panchayat workers for using them in this micro-level 
planning process. Among many pro-poor planning elements, the 
document gave much importance to the (a) identification of the nature 
and amount of agricultural land as well as their improvement through 
ecologically sustainable use and (b) exploration of the possibilities of 
developing industries in terms of local demand, raw material and/or skill. 
To quote from the monograph: 


Apart from human beings, the most important wealth of the village is its 
land. It is used for locating residence, for cultivation, for planting trees, for 
forests, for ponds, and other water bodies, for roads, for schools, markets 
etc. ... Again it is crucially necessary to know whether, why and how 
much of cultivable land of your village have either been kept fallow or 
have not been properly cultivated. What type of families owned these 
lands? (District Planning Committee 1985: 14—15). 


The Winds of Change and the Contradiction: 
Responsibility Shifts 


In the late 1980s, and particularly in the wake of liberalisation in 1991, 
the focus of the Left Front government’s development policy shifted 
radically. The government, which was hitherto fully committed to land 
reforms, started inviting capital-intensive and technologically sophisti- 
cated private industrial entrepreneurs, including multinational corpo- 
rations, to the state. And, interestingly, the success of land reforms in the 
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state was cited by the policymakers as one of the justifications for huge 
industrial investment. In a publication of the West Bengal Industrial 
Development Corporation the justification for the changes in the 
governmental policy has been described succinctly as follows: 


Since the Left Front government was installed in the state in 1977, it 
embarked on a course of reconstruction of the economy. The sectors in 
which the state had the powers to act under the constitution naturally 
received priority attention. As a matter of conscious policy, the State 
Government focused on rural development, land reforms, agriculture, 
small-scale industries and fisheries along with decentralisation through 
empowerment and involvement of the panchayats in all development work. 
The policy resulted not only in a major breakthrough in the rural 
agricultural sector but also an upsurge in agricultural production, creation 
of a fast expanding domestic market and a stable political environment 
(2000: 44). 


But, contrary to what has been said in the recent government report, 
which reflected the policy changes of the state government, an earlier 
report of the government devoted to the evaluation of the panchayats in 
West Bengal observed quite emphatically that land-reforms is still an 
incomplete programme: 


Land reform is not yet a complete programme... In the nearly eleven years 
till 30 September 1992, only 94 thousand acres were distributed. At this 
rate the remaining 2.6 lakh acres will take almost 30 years to be 
distributed. [Furthermore,] [t]here is no sustained effort to help small and 
marginal farmers by converging rural development schemes on their 
households. Patta holders are, more or less, left to fend for themselves, 
once land is allotted to them. So far this has been an area of neglect 
(Mukarji and Bandopadhyay 1993: 41). 


Another government report titled West Bengal Human Development 
Report, published in 2004, noted with concern the increasing landless- 
ness among rural households despite land distribution and registration of 
bargadars. To quote from the Report: ‘There have been recent reports of 
increasing land alienation by pattadars, and of eviction of bargadars, 
thus suggesting that the benefits of the land reform have been relatively 
short-lived at least for some rural households (Government of West 
Bengal 2004: 40). 

In spite of these findings, the planners of the Government of West 
Bengal pushed the agenda of industrialisation ignoring the immediate 
and long-term effects on the poor peasantry and land reform. Within a 
few years, and particularly after the adoption of an export-oriented 
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economic liberalisation programme by the central government, the 
industrial policy of West Bengal also started to change significantly. The 
government, which was fully committed to land reform, started to invite 
capital-intensive and technologically sophisticated heavy industries, in- 
cluding multinational corporations. The ministers and the leaders of this 
government justified this policy shift on the ground that the economic 
capabilities of the rural population in West Bengal have increased 
through the successful implementation of the land reform policy 
(Government of West Bengal 2004). 

This forms the wider political context under which we would be 
looking into the first order consequences of the establishment of heavy 
industries within an agricultural milieu in Medinipur (West) district. 


Ethnography of Land Acquisition in West Bengal — I 


During 1995-97, I conducted anthropological field investigation in some 
villages in the Kharagpur subdivision of Medinipur district. The area lies 
in western Medinipur and is characterised by undulating lateritic soil and 
the rural people mainly subsist on a combination of mono-crop 
agriculture and collection of forest products. The specific area of the 
study lies on the bank of the river Kansai, which is the largest river of the 
district. Cultivation of paddy (staple of the district) in the villages under 
study depends primarily upon rainfall and no systematic irrigation 
facilities have yet been developed by the government. The villagers 
residing on the south-eastern bank of the river cultivate a variety of vege- 
tables on the land adjoining their homesteads using groundwater from 
traditional dug-wells. But just west of the South Eastern Railway track 
the groundwater level is not very congenial for cultivation of vegetables. 
The main agricultural activity on this side of the railway track is rain-fed 
paddy cultivation, which takes about four to six months of the year. Land 
for four private industries has been acquired by the government on this 
side of the railway track during the last twenty years. Of these four 
industries, three have already started production and these are: (i) Tata 
Metaliks (which manufactures pig-iron), (11) the coke oven unit of the 
Weilman Company (which supplies coke coal to the Tata Metaliks), and 
(iii) Bansal Cement Factory. The fourth is another pig-iron plant owned 
by the Century Textiles group, which received fertile agricultural land in 
1996, but has not yet built its factory. Interestingly, the West Bengal 
government has acquired agricultural land for all these industries despite 
the fact that a vast uncultivable undulating lateritic terrain ‘wasteland’ in 
the official jargon) lies just by the side of the agricultural land on both 
sides of the railway track extending almost up to the highlands on the 
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bank of the Kansai. It should also be noted that no land-loser family 
member has been provided with a permanent job in those industries, 
although the local Left Front political leaders tried to create an 
impression that at least one member of those families would be given 
employment. 

The first and foremost consequence conforms to the observation of 
Cernea (1991) on the ‘eight major risks’ involved in involuntary dis- 
placement caused by development projects all over the world. Industriali- 
sation in the liberalisation decade in Medinipur has undoubtedly led to 
dispossession of the small and marginal farmers from their principal 
means of production. 

In the pre-acquisition stage, there were no landless families among 
our sample households, and 75 per cent of these families belonged to the 
size category of 0.5-4.5 acres (see Table 1). According to the latest 
standards set by the Government of West Bengal, these families should 
be regarded as marginal and small farmers. The pattern of landholding 
among the same families after land acquisition shows that 15 per cent of 
the families have become landless and the number of households 
belonging to the lowest landholding category (<0.5 acres) has increased 
from 19 to 35. On the other hand, the number of households tn the size 
category 3.5-7.5 acres has declined from 22 to 9. Tables 2 and 3 also 
show that, in the post-acquisition phase, the affected families have been 
supporting a higher family size with lesser amount of land. 

Table 3 shows the distribution of sharecroppers according to the size 
category of their landholdings. It is true that the number of sharecropper 
families constitutes only 7.63 per cent of the total number of affected 
families, but the overall importance of this phenomenon has to be 
assessed in the light of the land reform policy of the Left-Front 
government in West Bengal. Not only the political leaders of this 
government, but also the academic researchers, have praised the 
communist government for increasing the bargaining capacity of the 
sharecroppers through the recording of their rights over agricultural land 
(Leiten 1996). But here also the case of industrialisation in Medinipur, 
under the wider context of the structural adjustment programme and 
economic liberalisation policy, shows that even a communist 
government, which was committed to upholding the interests of 
sharecroppers, could also dispossess small and marginal farmers along 
with sharecroppers from their major means of production in this era of 
globalisation. Undoubtedly, the bargadars constitute a special category 
of vulnerable group who are not only ignored by the Left Front 
government but also by the committed academic researchers on 
development-induced displacement (Guha 2007). 
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Table 1: Pre-Acquisition Agricultural Landholding Pattern of Households in the 
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Table 3: Land Acquisition Scenario among the Sharecroppers in the Study Area 
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Box 1: Story of a Middle-Aged Peasant 





Gokul Choudhury, a middle-aged man of Gokulpur village in the study area, owned 
0.54 acres land inherited from his father. He has read up to Class VI and his main 
occupation was agriculture. But, after the acquisition, he became a vegetable seller. He 
used to till the land with his family members and got about 2,800 kg paddy every year. 
He cultivated different traditional varieties of paddy (Rupsal, Patnai, etc.) which are 
usually planted in the rainy season. 

Choudhury came to know about land acquisition from a notice, which came from 
the land acquisition office of Midnapur. After receiving the notice, he attended the 
meeting, but did not submit any objection in writing. A short while thereafter, like 
other farmers of Gokulpur, he agreed to give away his land with the hope that a 
member of his family will get a permanent job in the proposed industry, namely, the 
Tata Metaliks Company. He got compensation of Rs 4,000 for parting with 0.22 acres 
of his land (located in the Pritimpur mouza). His other piece of purchased land (0.32 
acres) located in the Amba mouza was acquired by the government for the Bansal 
Cement Company in 1995, for which he got compensation of Rs 48,000. He deposited 
the money in the local branch of the State Bank of India. 

The land which Choudhury now possesses cannot supply food for his family to last 
the whole year. He, therefore, has to purchase paddy from the market for two or three 
months of the year. He and his son sell vegetables grown on his homestead land. The 
most adverse and immediate effect of land acquisition, according to him, has been the 
ity food for his family and fodder for his cattle 






















Source: Majumder and Guha (2008) 


Box 2: ‘Operation Sharecropper Comes a Cropper’ 





“As soon as I heard about the camp, I ran to get our name recorded’, said Shri Singho, 

remembering the events of 1984, when the effects of Operation Barga first reached his 
. Village, Liluakola, in West Midinipur. Shri Singho remembers land reforms under the 
Left Front as a ‘good thing’, because under Operation Barga, his father Shri Sumanto 
Singho, a sharecropper, was protected from being evicted by the landowner and 
guaranteed a 75 per cent share of the 0.3 acre area cultivated. This protection gave 
food security to the Singho family. 

However, for Shri Singho, the benefits of Operation Barga have long since expired. 
His father passed away. And, in 1991, the state government acquired the land that he 
and his four brothers continued to sharecrop in Kalaikunda Gram Panchayat to 
establish a Tata pig-iron factory. The compensation was less than Rs 2,000. Now, with 
but a small adjoining homestead plot where they grow vegetables and sesame, the 
Singho brothers are another example of the lakhs of beneficiaries of land reform who 
have been subsequently dispossessed of food, income, and status by the land 
acquisition by the state. For, although land reform protected the sharecropper from the 
whims of the absentee landlord, it has been powerless against the whims of the state 
government armed with the Land Acquisition Act (1894). 


















Source: Report filed by Shiv Karan Singh in The Statesman (Kolkata), 5 May 2008, p. 1. 
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Ethnography of Land Acquisition in West Bengal — I 


Since Independence, besides the colonial Land Acquisition Act, 1894 
there was in force another state legislation titled West Bengal Land 
(Requisition and Acquisition) Act, 1948. By a decision of the West 
Bengal Legislative Assembly, since 31 March 1993, the latter Act is not 
applicable in the state. In fact, when this particular piece of legislation 
was first enacted in the State Assembly it was stipulated that the Act has 
to be renewed in the Assembly by a majority decision every five years, 
as this is a very powerful and coercive law. The government opinion was 
that the state, which had to receive millions of refugees from erstwhile 
East Pakistan just after Independence, needed huge amount of land for 
various developmental purposes. For this reason, the government was in 
need of an Act that was more powerful than the colonial Act in acquiring 
land from the private owners. By the West Bengal Land (Requisition and 
Acquisition) Act, the government could first requisition a particular piece 
of land for which the payment of compensation may not be made before 
acquisition, while under the earlier Land Acquisition Act the government 
could not take possession of any land without payment of compensation. 
The long period (1948-1993), that is approximately 45 years, during 
which the West Bengal government had kept this powerful Act alive, is 
itself an evidence of its frequent application. In terms of political 
composition, it should be noted that, during this long period, both the 
Congress and the Left-ruled governments, when in power, continuously 
renewed the West Bengal Land (Requisition and Acquisition) Act of 
1948 in the State Assembly. 

For the present research, a good deal of information was collected on 
the attitudes of the different governments as well as the elected members 
of State Legislative Assembly from 1957 to 1994 belonging to various 
political parties scrutinising the published volumes of Assembly 
proceedings (Guha 2007). The debates, as described below, reflect the 
stance of those involved in the decision-making process at the highest 
political level in a democratic system towards the problem. 

Since the promulgation of the 1948 Act on land acquisition 
(popularly known in administrative circles as Act—II, while the colonial 
being Act—I), debates and discussion on this legislation took place in the 
Assembly a number of times. In order to make amendments to the Act, it 
was placed in the Assembly in the form of a bill and, after the debate, the 
bill, with the necessary changes and approval of the Assembly, was sent 
to the President of India for his assent. From the records kept in the 
Assembly Library it is found that the Act was placed 17 times in the 
house and each time it got the assent of the President well within a period 
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of two months. Another important fact in this regard is that voting on the 
amendment of the Act had taken place only twice — once when the 
Congress party was in power (on 20 February 1973) and at another time 
when the Left parties were in power (on 28 March 1967). On both the 
occasions, the parties that were in power won by a majority vote (WBLA 
1967, 1973). In what follows, let us understand the salient points raised 
in the debates in the Assembly when the bill was placed before it. 


The Year 1957 


Minister Bimal Chandra Sinha, who was in charge of the Land and Land 
Revenue Department, placed the West Bengal (Requisition and 
Acqusition) Act, 1948 for its continuance in the seventeenth session of 
the Assembly (on 3 July 1957). A debate followed wherein one member, 
Shri Basanta Kumar Panda of the Socialist Party said that this Act was 
no more required. Shri Subodh Banerjee of the Socialist Unity Centre of 
India expressed his anxiety over the passing of this bill. He apprehended 
that poor slum-dwellers of Calcutta might be evicted by this Act. Shri 
Banerjee also stated that, for the development of the rural areas of the 
state, there are other legislations which could be employed by the 
government. A member of the Communist Party of India (undivided 
CPI), Shri Harekrishna Konar, who joined the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) after the division of the CPI in 1964 and became the Land and 
Land Reforms Minister in 1967, when the left parties came to power in 
West Bengal for the first time, delivered a long speech. In his speech, 
Shri Konar opposed the bill by saying that the government should not 
pauperise lakhs of people in the name of development. He cited 
examples where the government had used bulldozers over the standing 
crops and made big holes on the fields by the side of Khonnen railway 
station in Burdwan, as a result of which the farmers could not cultivate 
those lands. Shri Konar raised the point that the acquisition of the same 
amount of agricultural land from a rich and poor farmer had different 
implications; land acquisition always hits the poor farmer more severely 
than the rich farmer (WBLA 1957). The bill, however, was passed in the 
Assembly without any voting. 


The Year 1967 


The Minister in-charge of the Land and Land Revenue Department, Shri 
Harekrishna Konar of the CPI (M) placed the West Bengal (Requisition 
and Acquisition) Amendment Bill in the forty-fourth session of the 
Assembly (on 28 March 1967) for extending its tenure. During the debate, 
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Shri Siddhartha Sankar Roy of the Congress Party, who later became 
Chief Minister of West Bengal, strongly opposed the bill on legal 
grounds, by saying that, in many cases regarding land acquisition in the 
state, the High Court had passed judgements against this Act. He used a 
Bengali word in a sentence in English to give added emphasis: ‘This Act 
is an oppressive and jabardast |that is, overbearing] piece of legislation.’ 
He also pointed out the arbitrary nature of the phrase ‘public purpose’ in 
the Act. After Shri Roy’s speech, there was noise and shouting by the 
members supporting or opposing the bill, and ultimately voting had to be 
arranged by the Speaker. The bill was passed by a majority vote, with 
131 members voting in favour of the amendment and seventy-two, 
against it (WBLA 1967). 


The Year 1970 


Minister Harekrishna Konar of the CPI (M) introduced the bill for the 
extension of Act II and frankly admitted that he had nothing to say on it. 
He only stated that this Act is necessary for increasing the pace of 
developmental work. No debate took place, and the bill was passed in the 
fiftieth session of the State Assembly (on 29 January 1970) when the 
United Front Government dominated by the Left political parties was 
still in power for the second time in the state (WBLA 1970). 


The Year 1973 


Minister Gurupada Khan introduced the bill on the same subject in the 
fifty-fourth session of the State Assembly (on 20 February 1973) for 
expanding its scope. Opposition member Shri Timirbaran Bhaduri of the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party gave a long speech opposing the bill. He 
was against this legislation on the ground that it was being employed 
against the poor people. He then personally attacked the Minister by 
asking him where would the poor farmer, whose land had been acquired 
for erecting a building for the entertainment of the factory owner (who 
happened to be a friend of the Minister), go? Another Revolutionary 
Socialist Party member, Shri Shis Muhammed stated, based on his ‘bitter 
experience’, that the government was invariably acquiring the land of the 
small peasants, whereas the rich farmers were spared. One Congress 
member, Shri Jogilal Mondal supported the bill by saying that land must 
be acquired for the establishment of schools and the construction of 
roads, but the Act should never be applied to the poor and the payment of 
compensation should be made within three months from the date of 
acquisition. Another Congress member, Shri Rajanikanta Dolui pointed 
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out that thousands of bighas of land were being simply kept unutilised 
after acquisition. So, land should not be acquired unless it was very 
urgently required. 

The Minister, in his reply, could not avoid answering the personal 
attack made by Shri Bhaduri and said that none of his friends had any 
factory. He further informed the House about the formation of an Expert 
Committee consisting of Secretaries of the Land and Land Reforms 
Department, Commerce and Industries Department, Agriculture 
Department, and three other nominated members. The bill was then 
passed through voting, with fifty-nine members voting in favour of the 
amendment of the bill, while only three members (all belonged to 
Revolutionary Socialist Party) voting against it, and one member 
abstaining from the process (WBLA 1973). 


The Year 1978 


The year 1978 was significant in the political history of West Bengal. 
The Left Front government came to power in 1977, winning the election 
by massive popular support. Since then the Left Front government has 
ruled the state. The bill was placed by Minister Benoy Krishna 
Choudhury, himself a peasant leader from the Burdwan district. The 
Minister justified the extension of the Act IJ for the completion of the 
unfinished development programmes and also for combating the devasta- 
tion caused by the flood that ravaged the state recently. One member 
stated that it was an oppressive Act and there were long delays in the 
payment of compensation. Another member criticised the government 
for not being transparent in informing the house about the methods 
employed for the calculation of compensation. The Minister assured the 
house by saying that Act II was not applied unless land was urgently 
needed and the value of the land was determined not by the old market 
price but at the current rate prevailing just before the time of acquisition. 
The bill was passed without voting (WBLA 1978). 


The Year 1994 


Minister Benoy Krishna Choudhury placed the West Bengal (Requisition 
and Acquisition) Amendment Bill 1994 in the 103™ session of the 
Assembly (on 23 February 1994) for its extension only for the comple- 
tion of the huge number of pending cases under Act II. In his speech, the 
Minister narrated the historical background of this particular legislation. 
He stated that since it was not possible for the government to acquire 
land quickly on the basis of the colonial Land Acquisition Act of 1894; 
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the Act II. was needed and was introduced after Independence. The 
government originally decided to keep this Act in force up to 31 March 
1951, but it had to be kept alive up to 31 March 1994 through successive 
amendments in the State Assembly. In 1993, the Government of India 
had communicated that it would not agree to extend Act JI any more, and 
the state government too, in principle, was in agreement with this view. 
The State Government, since April 1993, had almost stopped the 
application of this Act, except in some special cases. Accordingly, orders 
had been sent to the districts to complete all the pending land acquisition 
cases started under the Act H by 31 March 1993. The Minister then gave 
a huge figure of 15,000 unfinished land-acquisition cases at different 
stages in the state. He admitted that the land requisitioned in these cases 
could not be returned to the owner, nor transferred, under the provisions 
of Act I (of 1894): During discussion, three members supported the bill, 
although they questioned the delay in the payment of compensation. The 
bill was then passed without voting (WBLA 1994). 

The debates and discussions that took place in the West Bengal 
Assembly around West Bengal Land (Requisition and Acquisition) Act 
1948 revealed certain interesting points: 


1. Without any exception, the political party in power (Congress or Left) 
invariably justified the extension of Act Il for quicker acquisition of 
land for various development works. 

2. Both the Congress and the Left parties criticised the oppressive 
character of the West Bengal Land (Requisition and Acquisition) Act, 
1948 whenever they were in opposition, although representatives of the 
parties in the Legislative Assembly went for vote on the bill twice only. 
Thus, whether the parties would go for vote depended on factors other 
than the immediate issue at hand. 

3. No member ever raised the point that the government has a moral 
responsibility for rehabilitation of the displaced persons due to the 
acquisition of land. It is only the Left party members who have 
suggested that the rates of compensation for the rich and the poor should 
be different, but even they did not make any move towards the 
differential payment of compensation through amendments in either Act 
I or Act II when their Left Front government has been in power since 
1977. 

4. The speech delivered by the Land and Land Reforms Minister of the 
Left Front government in the 103" session of the Assembly (on 23 
February 1994) revealed the pace at which the land acquisition process 
was in operation in West Bengal (15,000 pending cases under Act II). 
One could easily infer from this the kind of harassment caused to the 
displaced persons in the districts of state, although no member 
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(belonging to the Left parties or the Congress) spoke on this issue in the 
Assembly. 

5. The questions which were admitted by the Speaker of the State 
Legislative Assembly on land acquisition revealed a definite pattern. 
The Ministers concerned were asked to reply on a variety of subjects on 
land acquisition, namely, rate of compensation, employment for 
displaced persons, non-utilisation of land acquired for a specific project, 
and the like. After consulting the questions and answers in the Assembly 
Proceedings for the years 1956~57, 1963, 1967, 1972~74, 1978, 1983, 
1991-94, and 1996, it may be concluded that the elected members of the 
West Bengal Legislative Assembly had never showed any interest on the 
impact of land acquisition on land reforms, let alone towards the 
formation of a rehabilitation policy for the displaced families. 


During the tenure of the Left Front government, questions by the 
members in the Assembly showed almost the same pattern as followed 
twenty years ago. Questions of the non-payment of compensation to 
project-affected persons, however, constituted the central point of 
consideration. 

With only one notable exception, there was no occasion when the 
members asked questions on the justification of acquiring agricultural 
land for non-agricultural purposes. Only in 1963, Shri Sushil Dhara made 
a general observation that, in those days of acute food shortage, the 
government should not misuse agricultural land by keeping it unutilised 
after acquisition. In a state, which has made notable achievements in pro- 
viding land to the poor, it was really surprising not to find any member 
of any political party saying anything on the issue of the impoverishment 
of peasants by land acquisition. For the elected members of the 
Legislative Assembly, debates around land acquisition for development 
projects were only a ritual. The members in opposition invariably 
criticised the West Bengal Land (Requisition and Acquisition) Act, 1948 
when it came up for extension, although never had any political party 
placed a proposal of rehabilitation for project-affected people for incor- 
poration in the Land Acquisition Act. The vibrant political culture of 
West Bengal still maintains a queer silence regarding modifications 
and/or radical charges in the colonial Land Acquisition Act. 

The ethnographies on land acquisition presented in this article 
revealed the ground reality on which the proponents of corporate social 
responsibility has to work in India. Corporate social responsibility is still 
viewed by its advocates as a kind of ‘general goodwill’ which would be 
gradually adopted by the government and the corporate sector. The case 
of Left Front government’s transformation from a small peasant and 
sharecropper friendly institution towards a capitalist friendly one is 
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revealed through the ethnographies of land acquisition which took place 
in Kharagpur about a decade before Singur and Nandigram episodes that 
marked a climax in the history of land acquisition in West Bengal. On 
the other hand, the description of the behaviour of the policy makers in 
the West Bengal State Legislative Assembly during the post-colonial 
period disclosed the diachronic dimension of land acquisition in the state. 
The events of Kharagpur and the behaviour of the elected people’s 
representatives around development-caused displacement are historically 
connected and any attempt to achieve corporate social responsibility will 
have to take into consideration this socio-political fact and the necessary 
structural changes that have to be initiated by the civil society and the 
government. 


Conclusion 


We may conclude our discussion by saying that the idea of ‘corporate 
social responsibility’ can also be viewed in the global context of land 
grab by the governments for the corporate sector and the displacement 
that follows land acquisition. Corporate social responsibility is not 
simply a package of environment friendly measures and rehabilitative 
options which a government may request from the industrialists under 
rising people’s resistance and protest. These are just the beginnings. 
Corporate social responsibility should also encompass basic legal and 
policy changes that must be undertaken jointly by all the stakeholders in 
the game of development. The ethnographic approach adopted in this 
article does not follow the traditional village study of the typical social 
anthropologist, but has attempted to develop a political economy of land 
acquisition in a Left-ruled state. In this political economy of land 
acquisition, ethnography does not end at the anthropologist’s village; it 
views the gigantic process of land acquisition far beyond the village 
through a description of administrative procedures and lacunae, policy 
reversals at the state level, and debates and questions raised by the 
elected peoples’ representatives in a democratic structure. The lesson we 
have learnt from this exercise is valuable for those who would like to 
implement corporate-social-responsibility principles in situations of 
development-caused displacement. The key lesson is that corporate- 
social-responsibility approach should take into account not only the 
field-level ground reality, but also the legal, administrative, and policy 
dimensions of land acquisition to make it really sustainable for the 
future. 
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DISCUSSION 


The Poser 


Gift of Knowledge: 
Knowing Together in Compassion and Confrontation’ 


Ananta Kumar Giri 


The prime condition for a democratically organised public is a kind 
of knowledge and insight which does not yet exist. 


— John Dewey (1927: 166) 


In the Bible we read about a woman who is wailing in the streets, and her 
name is Wisdom.” She is weeping because, despite knocking, we are not 
opening our doors. In human journey as well as in our contemporary 
world it is not only wisdom which is weeping, knowledge is also 
weeping, as it has become imprisoned within varieties of structures of 
domination, commodification, illusion, and isolation. But to know is not 
only to know of, but to know with — a practice of knowing with that 
involves both self-knowledge and knowledge of the world (see Sunder 
Rajan 1998). It is a process of knowing where we hold each other’s 
hands, look up to the face of each other and learn together. This helps us 
realise our primordial need for self-knowledge, and knowledge of the 
other and the world. It is in this process of knowing together that 
knowledge becomes a journey of co-realisation, co-learning, and collec- 
tive learning involving joy as well as suffering. Suffering comes from 
structures of domination imposed upon us, thereby limiting our reality 
and possibility of coming together and freely learning and sharing our 
heart; joy comes from the very striving towards it despite imposed 
restrictions and fears of many kinds. Suffering also has a much deeper 
root, for example, suffering emerging from our lack of readiness to 
embrace a new definition of self and society and clinging to our earlier 
conception of self. Joy emerges from experiences of breaking open such 
boundaries and realising liberation. 
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Knowledge is neither a noun nor a possessive pronoun, but a verb. 
As a verb it is not only activistic, but also meditative.’ Knowledge is a 
multidimensional meditative verb of self-, co-, and social realisation. 
Knowledge as verb involves practices of knowing together, which in turn 
involves both compassion and confrontation. In practices of knowing 
together, we create a compassionate community and help each other to 
learn. This 1s also a space of solidarity, a solidarity which is always in a 
process of fuller realisation rather than a fixed thing. In knowing 
together, we compassionately understand each other, our points of view, 
including those of the ones we confront. In the process, our points of 
view become circles of view capable of more generous embrace. In 
knowing together we also confront each other, our existing conceptions 
of self, nature, and society, especially those conceptions which reiterate 
structures of domination and do not facilitate realisation of our human, 
societal, divine, and cosmic potential. But this confrontation takes 
varieties of forms — violent, non-violent; dualistic, as well as non- 
dualistic. There are also practices of knowing together which involves 
compassionate confrontation, where partners of confrontation are not 
eternal demons; though we fight, we realise that we are part of a bigger 
drama of co-realisation where we create a field, where transformation 
embraces self, other, and the world. 


Il 


Knowledge is at the root of realisation of living, and in spaces of 
togetherness living is nurtured and cultivated. It is in these spaces of 
togetherness with all their challenges and contradictions that life has 
learnt the art of living and facing the challenges of evolution. It is m the 
spaces of togetherness that humanity has also learnt about life, self, 
culture, society, Nature, and the Divine. These spaces are not just collec- 
tivist spaces; they are also spaces of self-, co-, and societal meditation. 
We find examples of such spaces of togetherness as spaces of knowledge 
and meditation in many different traditions of human striving — religion, 
art, and sciences. 

In human history and societies we see such work on knowledge and 
togetherness unfolding in various fields of life, including in varieties of 
movements — socio-political as well as socio-spiritual. These movements 
have presented fields in which fellow beings have come together, have 
learnt new knowledge about themselves, each other, society, Nature, and 
cosmos. In these fields we have also learnt how to overcome our existing 
conceptions of self and social order and feel confident about new 
knowledge of self, society, and the other that we create. For example, in 
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our turbulent histories in the last two hundred years, workers’ move- 
ments and anti-colonial and post-colonial struggles for freedom have 
been critical factors of transformations, and these movements have 
challenged existing structures of self and social formation. Workers’ 
movements have fought for dignity of labour and against the oppression 
by the bourgeoisie, struggling for not only their freedom but also for 
fuller social becoming and freedom for all. Struggles for freedom have 
also created new knowledge of self, society, and the world confronting 
the existing colonial structure of self-formation, social governance, and 
exploitation. In Gandhi’s anti-colonial and post-colonial struggle for 
freedom, this process of knowing together transcended many boundaries. 
As a space of togetherness, Gandhi-inspired mobilisations, like the 
Buddha and Jesus before him, created spaces of compassion and con- 
frontation in which seeking and struggling participants knew together in 
struggle. This struggle brought together men and women from diverse 
backgrounds including sympathetic transformers such as C.F. Andrews 
from the national space of the colonisers. 

In the last half century, varieties of movements, despite inevitable 
and understandable human and social limitations, have continued to 
create multiple fields of knowing together. They have acted as agents of 
self-production and challenge the prevalent conceptions of the normal 
and the pathological (see Touraine 1977; Das 2003). They generate a 
new language of self and social imagination urging us to realise how 
existing language traps us in bondage. In our contemporary world, dalit 
movements, women’s movements, gay and lesbian movements, differ- 
ently abled movements, and global justice movements such as World 
Social Forum (see Ferrera 2006) have created a field of knowing together 
in which social movements themselves play a key role as cognitive 
agents creating new knowledge about self, nature, and society and fields 
to generate and sustain such knowledge. 

But social movements are not only cognitive agents in a narrow way; 
they are also spaces of emotional inter-subjectivity. Spaces of together- 
ness from the dawn of humanity till the most recent are not only 
cognitive spaces, but also emotional spaces of mutual nurturance and 
nurturance of flames of aspiration through music, art, poetry, and other 
expressive creativities. It is not true that we find such expressive 
dimension only in the so-called new social movements in the last three 
decades or so. The workers’ movements also had a vibrant musical and 
literary engagement as do many political movements now, such as the 
Zapatista movement in contemporary Mexico. Fields of knowing together 
are multi-dimensional spaces of cognition and emotional nurturance, 
knowledge, and art of life. 
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Life is not a property; life is a gift. Knowledge is not a property; it is a 
gift. We partake in this gift of life, we stand upon the great heritage of 
knowledge and life, and the only way we can pay back our debt to this 
heritage is by giving unconditionally knowledge and life we have 
received. But, not only today but down the ages, knowledge has been 
bound in various ways and used for domination rather than for liberation 
and unfolding of potential. In the past, as it is still in the present, 
knowledge is denied to vast sections of societies — slaves, women, 
‘untouchables’, low-caste, poor, and the gentiles. These structures of 
exclusion have been challenged in some ways, but much still remains to 
be done, thus calling for the need to take part in movements of trans- 
formations. 

We are confronted with an unprecedented challenge of comer- 
cialisation and commodification of knowledge that starts from the 
kindergarten and follows all the way to portals of higher education. 
Today, commodification of knowledge has reached a level of obscenity 
and sacrilege that is an assault on the essential divine dimension of 
knowledge. It is an assault on both Sophia (Goddess of Wisdom in the 
Biblical tradition) and Saraswathi (Goddess of Learning in the Hindu 
tradition). With new weapons, such as intellectual! property rights, 
producers of knowledge are becoming slaves in the valorisation of 
capital, losing their dignity and responsibility in the process. Even spaces 
of knowledge sharing are becoming spaces of capital. 

Making knowledge a gift is a continuous challenge for us, and it calls 
for multi-dimensional transformations — self as well as structural. 
Knowledge is usually associated with an exclusionary elitism and 
expertise and we are challenged to embody a new art of sharing and 
border-crossing.’ Those of us who are in paths of learning have to 
confront the contemporary structures of commodification of knowledge 
by not only giving and opening up our spaces of knowledge to all souls, 
but also by ourselves becoming gifts of knowledge and life. We have to 
embody compassion and confrontation in our lives and varieties of 
spaces of togetherness where we belong. We would also have to make 
our field of knowledge a fertile one, nurturing varieties of cross- 
fertilisations. Our field becomes fertile with the work of earthworms and 
for generating knowledge as a field of cross-fertilisation, we practitioners 
of knowledge have to be earthworms.” We also need to communicate not 
only in our professional language and the dominant languages of global 
communication, such as English, but also in our mother languages and in 
other ways, such as writing novels and poems, thereby creating a rich 
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field of public knowledge on life, self, culture, society, and the world. 
But, in the social sciences in India, we have rarely cared to write in our 
mother languages. Thus, most of our self-valorised criticism and creati- 
vity fail to create ripples in society and is mostly confined to the select 
few who speak the same language which is often a language of isolation 
and distantiation. Most of us communicate in a so-called professional 
way and rarely use literary modes of expression such as novel, poetry, 
and drama; and those who take recourse to the later, rarely create social 
science knowledge such as ethnography of the present that is a cross- 
fertilisation of both social science and literary streams (see Srinivas 
2002). In this context, knowledge is weeping in the street, and it calls for 
our courage and compassion to transform existing structures of 
domination and dominant communication and create multiverse of 
knowledge in our multiple languages of communication, making 
knowledge neither a monument? nor a document but a movement of 
activistic and meditative transformation. 


Notes 


1. Some of the ideas here build upon my work on sociology of knowledge (Giri 
forthcoming). 

2. Nicolaus of Cusa (1401-64), a seeker of the inspiring pathway of what he called 
‘knowing unknowledge’ or ‘learned ignorance’ writes: ‘I want to tell you that 
wisdom cries out in the streets, and her very cry indicates how she dwells ‘in the 
highest’’ (quoted in Dallmayr 2007: 61). 

3. Such a view is in tune with the spirit of Karl Mannheim, a pioneer in the sociology of 
knowledge, who tells us: ‘The world of external objects and psychic experience 
appears to be in a continuous flux. Verbs are more adequate symbols for this situation 
than nouns’ (1979/1936: 20). 

4. In the Indian context it challenges us to transform Brahminical exclusion of know- 
ledge and create a new dialectic of self-realisation where Brahmins and dalits help 
each other to be seekers of both labour and knowledge together (see Giri 2002, 2009). 
It also challenges us to overcome the exclusionary division between the experts and 
the lay in practices of knowledge. Here we can build upon rich traditions of lay wis- 
dom, especially in Nicolaus Cusa’s the Layman on Wisdom where a poor untutored 
layman meets in the Roman Forum a very wealthy orator whom he addresses 
courteously (a manner reminiscent of Socrates in the marketplace): ‘I am quite 
amazed at your pride, for even though you have worn yourself out with the continual 
study of innumerable books, yet you have not been moved to humility’ (quoted in 
Dalimayr 2007: 60). This lay tradition is characterised not only by humility, but also 
by a ‘pathos of immediacy: the immediacy of concrete experience as contrasted with 
the mere book learning: and a purely scholastic treatment of real life’ and “speaking 
and writing in a simple vernacular idiom’ (ibid.: 61). This has implication for writing 
in people’s languages and in our mother languages, a challenge which the social 
sciences in India are yet to pick up. 

5. In his practice of critical and transformative knowledge vis-a-vis the working of bind- 
ing power, Socrates thought of himself as a gadfly. I submit that in our practice of 
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transformative knowledge, along with the Socratic ideal of gadfly, we also need to 
realise ourselves as earthworms, making our fields of relationship more fertile and 
thus capable of new beginning. In his reflection on Grundtvig, the inspiring founder 
of the folk high school movement in Denmark, Fernando (2000) writes that 
Grundtvig worked towards people’s education where one part of the society could 
fertilise the other. This work of fertilisation and cross-fertilisation is an epochal need 
today, as there is so much exclusion all around and so little cross-fertilisation. 
6. In his The Archaeology of Knowledge, Foucault (1972) distinguishes between treating 
knowledge as monument and as document. He is critical of an archaeological approach to 
knowledge that reduces knowledge as document to knowledge as monument: ‘... in our 
time history aspires to the condition of archaeology, to the intrinsic description of the 
monument’ (ibid: 7). But we need to go further than just retrieving knowledge as 
document to understanding and creating knowledge as, what Heidegger (2004) might 
call, “way-making movement’. 
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The Responses 


Knowledge: Towards a Sociology of Human Orientation 


Piet Strydom 


The following reflections were stimulated by Ananta Kumar Giri’s poser 
(supra pp. 99-104), with which I am largely in agreement. The 
reflections in one respect embed his arguments in a theoretical and 
philosophical context and in another reconsider them in somewhat more 
formal analytical terms. The intent, however, is to complement his 
thought-provoking ideas dialogically, thus continuing our exciting 
journey of ‘knowing together’ which had started several years earlier 
- already. 


I 


Human beings and their socio-cultural form of life are an integral part of 
an encompassing natural historical process. Knowledge is a collabo- 
rative, conflictive, cooperative, and therefore collective outcome of the 
permanent human endeavour to orient itself in an appropriate manner in 
participating in this larger set of relations. The inherited natural cognitive 
(intellectual, normative, emotive) endowment of human beings is the 
basis from which arose this overriding human concern with adequate, 
justifiable and congenial orientation. This endowment formed over 
millions of years in the course of a natural historical process in which 
embodied beings actively engaged in a variety of ways with their 
environment. Through their attempts to deal with the numerous 
problems, challenges, and threats that vulnerable beings unavoidably 
face under historically specific, concrete, situational conditions, they 
underwent individually experienced and interiorised collective learning 
processes which crystallised out the domain of relations with nature and 
the domain of socio-cultural relations. 

As these learning processes became reflexive, as human beings 
became aware that they are undergoing learning processes and are not 
only able, but in fact responsible for seeing that they continue in order to | 
secure their form of life and to integrate the new generation, two 
corresponding major permanent human tasks were taken on and 
deliberately organised, both socially and culturally — namely, problem 
solving and world creation. At this reflexive stage, the socio-cultural 
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organisation of learning processes drew the attention to the orientation 
function of cognition and knowledge and, through the further deepening 
of reflexive awareness, orientation intentions and the communication of 
orientations and concurrent goals aimed at mobilising others, teaching, 
learning, and so forth came progressively into view. 

Not only could ideas, criteria, standards, and ideals, which transcend 
the actual situation and stimulate its potential improvement through the 
pursuit of their approximate realisation, now be spelled out and projected 
for different domains — whether utilitarian and instrumental, theoretical 
and technical, moral and ethical, religious and aesthetic. But these 
reflexive, generative, regulative rules could now also be practically used 
in a variety of different ways, in which case the particular form of 
practical rationality followed depends on the context of application and 
its conditions. Among the different uses made of such normative or 
regulative ideas by appealing to the goals they project and hence their 
orientation function — besides the many good and legitimate ones which, 
of course, are not necessarily without their own problems — were and 
today still are ones that could decidedly be evaluated as unjustifiable. In 
keeping with the extraordinary significance that appropriate orientation 
has for social human beings, the fitting standard of evaluation in such 
cases is provided by formally reconstructed moral-ethical considerations 
appropriate to the human social form of life in conjunction with the 
actual orientation intentions put forward in the concrete situation and the 
mode of communication of orientation with which this is being done. 
Political prestige, power, wealth, profit, rationalisation, illusion, 
delusion, and the like allow authoritarian, ideological, repressive, and 
obfuscating social structures and mechanisms to distort, deform, 
obstruct, and prevent the practical use and realisation of the potential of 
these ideas, and thus fracture adequate orientation in a variety of 
different areas. 

On the one hand, orientation complexes and the goals they symbolise 
become one-sidedly stressed and utilised, distorted or reified, leading to 
real reductive or abstractive fallacies manifested in a whole series of 
debilitating socio-cultural ‘isms’ — from particularism, ethnocentrism, 
and racism, through etatism (fixation on raison d’état), imperialism, 
Eurocentrism, capitalism, and neoliberalism, to scientism, fundamental- 
ism and aestheticism. There even looms the danger of two of the most 
important leading ideas of our time, the ecological and the cosmopolitan 
orientations, falling foul of such a pathogenic fate. On the other hand, 
such selective, distorted or reified forms imposed on orienting generative 
regulative ideas represent structural problems which in turn induce 
cognitive deficits in individuals and groups. Reflexive competences and 
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the corresponding practices of orientation, evaluation, justification, and 
criticism are obstructed, with the result that problematic, alienated, or 
unjust situations in ordinary everyday life are rendered either inacces- 
sible to those involved or indeed recognised by them yet not sufficiently 
understood to be subjected to criticism and correction. 


11 


Sociology as a form of cognition and knowledge production is a part of 
the social practices whereby the socio-cultural world is constituted and 
organised and the latter’s relation with nature is maintained. Through its 
contributions to problem solving and world creation and the learning 
processes underpinning them, it is a form of responsible cognitive 
participation in the elaboration of a justifiable society and a sustainable 
relation to nature which makes human orientation central in a way that 
gives sociology an evaluative and critical capacity. As such, therefore, it 
is best conceived as philosophically presupposing a weak naturalistic 
ontology, a pragmatic epistemic realist epistemology, and a critical- 
reconstructive methodology. 

Ontologically, sociology sees society as a continuation of nature, yet 
for the most part, but by no means exclusively, treats it in its own socio- 
cultural terms. Epistemologically, it focuses on problematic social 
situations about which theoretical knowledge can be developed, first, in 
terms of reconstructed formal and actually presupposed pragmatic 
features enabling and constraining social practices and, secondly, with 
reference to real societal structures or mechanisms and related processes 
— all of which requires to be validated communicatively or discursively 
both in the scientific theoretical context and, crucially, in the public 
practical context in relation to its addressees and, more generally, the 
public. Methodologically, it seeks to offer critical, explanation-based 
directions for how to deal with reality, focusing specifically on a crucial 
juncture where appropriate intervention could potentially lead to learning - 
processes, the transformation of reality and self-transformation of 
members and groups. It allows a materialist or realist theory of society to 
guide it to zero in on an instance of a powerful yet contingent inter- 
ference of a societal structure or mechanism for the purposes of 
explicating its distorting or blocking causal impact which gives rise to 
the problem situation from which it started in the first instance. Rather 
than deduction and induction, as in positivism, empiricism, and inter- 
pretativism, sociology characteristically makes use of the multi-valued 
logical yet imaginative abductive mode of inference — what C. Wright 
Mills with a pragmatist and critical theory of education in his writings 
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famously called “the sociological imagination’ — in order to creatively 
forge insightful, theoretically fruitful and practically effective links 
among the micro lifeworld, the macro structural, and — note well! — the 
typically neglected or underplayed normative (or human social orienta- 
tional) dimensions. 

Unless all these dimensions are creatively fused and pursued with an 
explanatory and critical intent, both sociology’s epistemic function and 
socio-genetic relevance are threatened. Sociology not only fails in its 
specific cognitive and knowledge producing assignment, but also reneges 
on living up to its assumed responsibility as a cognitive and knowledge 
producing participant in the collective constitution of society and nature. 


Piet Strydom, Sr Lecturer, Department of Sociology, School of Sociology and 
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Sociological Knowledge and its Possibilities 


Maitrayee Chaudhuri 


It is not easy either to sum up or to respond to Ananta Kumar Giris 
poser on knowledge (supra pp. 99—104). It touches upon a whole gamut 
of issues with regard to knowledge, both in its institutional context of 
production, access, and control, and its intellectual imperatives that 
reproduce chasms between the analytical and intuitive, between thought 
and feeling, object and subject, self and other, analysis and compassion. 
To touch upon all of them would be outside my competence and, in the 
immediate context, well outside my mandate and given space. I, there- 
fore, begin with that which marks off Girt’s poser from more routine and 
recognisable discourses in sociology. 

Central to the dominant language of sociology which we in willy- 
nilly ways pay obeisance is the divide between the empirical and 
normative, between what is and what it ought to be. Central to dominant 
protocols of the discipline of sociology are also the accepted sources 
whom one cites and on what body of writings one bases one’s claims 
upon. Giri quite clearly breaks off from that. In Giri’s poser, Srinivas 
shares dais with Aurobindo, just as Foucault does with Gandhi. The latter 
juxtaposition is, of course, more acceptable in current discourse. Further 
he steps into what may not be a central axiom but is an unstated practice 
that we privilege rational analysis and delink it from feeling one with the 
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other. Though a great deal of mainstream sociological theory has 
engaged with the inter-subjective, with communication, with meaning 
attributed by the actor, and with language, it has not pleaded for the need 
to simultaneously know about oneself, of the other and the world. Of 
course, much of reflective anthropology foregrounds the reciprocal study 
of the self and of the other. C. Wright Mill’s Sociological Imagination 
(1959) illuminates the connection between the self and society, 
biography and history, and, therefore, of a sociological approach that 
locates both a study of the self and of society, of what Peter Berger 
(1966) would describe as a debunking motif inherent in sociological 
consciousness. 

It can be argued that, in one sense, this turning away the analytical 
lens from the object of inquiry which lies outside the subject to turning 
on the compassionate, connecting with both self and the other, which 
Giri advocates, breaks tangibly from what we ‘normally’ do in sociology. 
It can also be argued quite the other way round, that as sociologists/ 
social anthropologists we ‘normally’ do seek to understand society 
essentially as a meaningful entity. To that extent, Giri does little more 
than rephrase it a bit differently. What appears to be Giris effort here 
appears to be somehow more than this. The question that Giri appears to 
raise, though not quite so explicitly, is whether empathy can be seen as a 
form of cognition. Debates on affective cognition are being conducted 
within neuroscience. One is in no position to comment on that. But, on a 
more everyday level, we do understand each other and we do make sense 
of reality. This is what ethnomethodology is all about. However, so far as 
ethics is concerned, ethnomethodology would move away from ethics as 
a philosophical quest to understanding ethical behaviour more as a 
situated social accomplishment. Girl, on the other, strongly reaffirms 
sociology’s ethical and moral quest. Understanding through compassion 
has a purpose. Knowledge, he argues, is a verb that involves practices of 
knowing together, which, in turn, involves both compassion and 
confrontation. And further, in practices of knowing together, a compas- 
slonate community, a space of solidarity is created that helps each other 
to learn. Anti-colonial or workers’ struggles have created new knowledge 
of self, society, and the world. Social movements, Giri argues are, 
therefore, not only cognitive agents, but also spaces of emotional inter- 
subjectivity. 

In more recent times, the most critical and imaginative new thrusts in 
exploring these dimensions of knowledge have been both the feminist 
and dalit movements. Significantly, within quarters of these movements, 
great emphasis has been laid on experience. Within feminism, however, 
questions were raised about how experience is at once always already an 
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interpretation. What counts as experience is neither self-evident nor 
straightforward; it is always contested, and always, therefore, political. The 
other problem with relying on women’s subjective experience as a ground 
and requisite for feminism, however, lies not merely in its conceptual 
coherence, but also with its political efficacy and relevance for transforming 
society. The test of a good feminist theory seems no longer to be whether it 
helps in the liberation of women but rather, whether it reflects the female 
experience? (Chaudhuri 2002). Dalit intellectuals likewise express some 
disquiet with the idea that the journey of self-discovery is often seen as 
an end in itself (Guru and Geetha 2000). Hence, Sharmila Rege’s idea of 
writing dalit or women’s experience as testimonies whose task is more 
fundamental in making an epistemological challenge to received social 
science frameworks (Rege 2006). If this is what Giri is indicating 
towards, one would be happy to concur. However, he does not appear to 
spell it out quite in this fashion. 

In his free wielding poser, Giri has referred to many ailments that 
plague the making and transmission of knowledge. An unprecedented 
challenge of commercialisation and commodification of knowledge that 
starts from the kindergarten and follows all the way to portals of higher 
education is one such ailment. Such observations are of great relevance 
to contemporary India, as every effort is now being made to make higher 
education entirely market driven (Chaudhuri 2010). Entirely relevant too 
is Giri’s allusion to John Dewey about the absence of the conditions for 
the kind of knowledge needed for a democratically organised public. 
What one misses in Girl’s exposition ts a more sustained analysis of the 
institutional and intellectual: conditions responsible for this present state 
of commercialisation. What one also misses here is an analysis of the 
consequences of this for knowledge-making. 

For instance, one can push the argument that the methodological 
fallout of commodification of knowledge is what has been described as 
the ‘radical empiricist onslaught’ that provides the methodological 
justification for the debunking of the mind by the intellectuals. Outside 
the academia, a happy acceptance of the good life leads to an emptying 
of the public sphere of its critical thrust. If this is one aspect of the 
commercialisation and consumerism, the other is the shying away from 
sociology’s moral and humanist endeavour, a point that Giri seeks to 
promote. In Zygmunt Bauman’s words, morality 1s about commitment to 
the other over time. Morality is not about temporary whims; it is about 
humans as humans and not humans in so far as they are like me (Bauman 
and Tester 2001). He believes that morality is the fundamental human 
issue because we are always and inevitably confronted in our lives with 
other people in the general and a few significant others in the particular. 
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For Bauman, social thought is indivisibly moral in its content and 
concerns; it is about humanity (ibid.). 

Giri’s poser succeeds in initiating an exploration of ethical reflection. 
This is sorely required in a practice of sociology where theory at worst is 
often reduced to an ‘operational point of view’ where a concept is 
rendered synonymous with the corresponding set of operations (Marcuse 
2002/1964: 15). At best, theory is about model building. To the extent 
that Giri’s essay shifts the disciplinary grounds of certainty, this is 
welcome. However, one is left wondering whether normative discussions 
have to necessarily be in the abstract, independent of sociological 
analysis of the conditions and possibilities of knowledge production and 
distribution in an extant society. Normative prescriptions sans a critical 
analysis will invariably fall short of Giri’s stated objective for a 
movement of transformation. 
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Civil Society, Social Movements and Alternative Development: 
Implications of Giri’s Notion of Knowledge 


Betsy Taylor 


The importance of Ananta Kumar Giri’s writings over the past several 
decades comes in part from the unusual way in which he combines three 
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different scholarly voices — the ethnographer, the social theorist, and the 
public intellectual who engages urgent social problems and possibilities. 
The instant poser is in the abstract and philosophic voice of the theorist. 
But, it condenses brilliant insights gained from immersion — as ethno- 
grapher and activist — in daunting social justice struggles in an 
astonishing diversity of concrete and grassroots settings around the 
world. I will relate his ideas about knowledge as ‘gift’ to his critical 
ethnographic engagement with organisational strategies in social move- 
ments, civil society organisation, and alternative economic development. 
The amplitude of Giri’s ideas here can best be understood in counter- 
point with his earlier books. Reflections and Mobilisations (2005) 
explores these questions of knowledge, power, creativity, and solidarity 
through richly detailed and nuanced ethnography of dozens of grassroots 
social justice organisations in India, Europe, and the United States. 
Conversations and Transformations (2002) wrestles with such key 
challenges through creative, surprising but illuminating juxtapositions of 
thinkers from diverse global traditions. If one reads these various texts in 
counterpoint with each other, insights emerge that are immensely 
valuable in practical labours to construct effective, democratic, and just 
organisations and institutions. 

Giri’s notion of knowledge is temporally complex. Not only is it a 
‘verb’, an unfolding over time — but it arises in the synapses of self with 
other, self with world, and self with self. Knowledge arises in 
relationship, and these relationships are integrally affective, cognitive, 
and actional. This means that any one moment of knowing is a joining of 
diverse and even contradictory story lines. This theory of knowledge 
powerfully shapes Giri’s ethnographies of civil society organisations and 
social movements. (Or, perhaps, this theory of knowledge arose from his 
decades of close observation of grassroots organisations). For instance, 
he has followed the NGO Agramanee for years (see especially Giri 2005: 
Ch. 1) in its work with tribal communities in Orissa. He looks at the 
people in this organisation as ‘verbs’ — in terms of their unique unfolding 
life stories. A central concern in all Giri’s thought is his non-dualistic 
understanding of the relationship of individual and matrix. He is 
particularly concerned with whether and how organisations and 
institutions create social, intellectual, and spiritual matrices within which 
individuals keep learning in creative and honest ways. Agramanee is 
committed to self-help through non-formal and innovative education — 
supporting tribal communities in their self-education about political » 
rights, structures of oppression and equitable development. Understand- 
ing Agramanee as many dimensional and complex fields of learning, Giri 
rigorously and concretely traces how individuals — as creators and 
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learners — shape, and are shaped by, these organisational matrices. He 
always watches for the particular faces and unique life stories of people 
working in justice struggles. Too many scholars of civil society look at 
NGOs or social movements at one point in time, in order to create 
typologies — a form of rational reduction that often is blind to the tacit, 
long-term, and sedimentary processes which Giri is so adept at seeing. 
And, he is a constructive critic of NGO and grassroots organisations as 
learning organisations. He is empathetic to the strains of work, with too 
limited resources, in poor communities. But, he also, analyzes the 
organisational patterns and dynamics that lead to ossification of learning 
matrices in organisations — with the ‘routinisation’ of zeal or of charis- 
matic leadership. 

Repeatedly, he notes how philosophies of development contribute to 
civil society formations that lack sufficient spaces for self-reflection, 
self-transformation, and self-transcendence. This critique has been 
particularly important for Western theorists to hear. While Western 
ideologies are skewed towards individualism, many Western 
development models, ironically, have down-played challenges in self- 
development in civil society. Giri has developed an important post- 
dualist model of self and other in his philosophy for alternative 
development. Drawing particularly on Indian philosophic and justice 
traditions, he has built a powerful critique of Western models of 
development, as lacking a notion of the self as a ‘verb’, in which 
learning, creativity and action arise in a dialectic of self-transcendence 
and altruism (see Giri 2002: Chs. 1, 2, 15, 16, 17). Particularly striking is 
his analysis of similarities and differences between Gandhi’s notion of 
swaraj and Kant’s ideas of individual autonomy (ibid.: Ch. 2). He says 
that Kant’s ‘transcends the dualism between communitarianism and 
individualism’ but that it ‘is a tragedy of Western modernity that this 
aspect of Kant’s thought has remained underdeveloped [in the West)” 
(ibid.: 32). The practical implications of these insights are front and 
centre in his detailed explorations of particular social justice struggles. 
He listens carefully and compassionately to the pain and weariness of 
staff and volunteers in movements or organisations — who lack time, 
space, and resources to recreate themselves, to reflect, and to learn anew. 
This is an urgent problem, and one that is ignored by too many donors, 
professional NGO administrators, and scholars of civil society. 

However, it is not surprising that it is Giri who has been able to listen 
to the people at the frontlines of these struggles. Having observed his 
work over several decades, I can attest that his prodigious and wide- 
ranging thought and fieldwork can only arise from the kind of self- 
sacrifice, seeking, and kenosis which he sees as the key dynamic in 
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knowledge as seeking. He exemplifies what Herbert Reid and J, in 
Recovering the Commons: Democracy, Place, and Global Justice call 
‘participatory reason’ or ‘the ability to hold fast to particular beings 
within the flow of mortal time, using whatever cognitive, symbolic, 
ethical, affective, machinal, or sensory means are necessary to keep self 
and world in a relationship of mutual apparency’ (2010: 171). 
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Knowledge, Wisdom and Social Transformation 


John Clammer 


The essential issue that Giri raises in his poser (supra pp. 99—104) is that 
of the imprisonment of knowledge — or at least of some forms of 
knowledge — in dominating and oppressive (although human made) 
institutions and structures. This is an issue that the sociology of know- 
ledge (currently unfortunately an undervalued and little systematically 
studied branch of sociology) has long studied and a great deal of social 
theory — that of Marx, for example, and his concept of ‘false. 
consciousness’ — has struggled with at least since the 19" century. Giri’s 
solution to this problem is that of ‘knowing together’ — a notion which he 
does not systematically define, but which appears to refer to a process of 
collective learning. This too is hardly a new idea although Giri does not 
refer to its antecedents in Martin Buber’s notion of dialogic learning 
(Buber 1993/1947) or to its contemporary expressions in works as varied 
as that of the philosophers Marjorie Grene (1966) and Emmanuel 
Levinas (see Hand 1997/1989), the Scandinavian sociologist Per Otnes 
(1997), or the theorists of transformative education Brian Murphy (1999) 
and Edmund O’ Sullivan (1999). 
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But the essential problem with Giri’s approach, clearly motivated as 
it is by the highest moral and humanitarian concerns, is that, as we know 
from sociological and psychological studies of prejudice, learning about 
and learning in proximity to the Other not only does not necessarily 
reduce prejudice, stereotyping, and conflict, but can actually intensify it. 
The question then becomes not simply learning together, but the context 
in which that learning takes place and the institutional structures that 
enhance a non-threatening space in which both dialogue and the 
expansion of hitherto restricted world views can take place, and which 
allow the continuation and application of the learning process and that 
which was learnt into the future social situations in which the learners 
will eventually find themselves. Some noble attempts have been made to 
achieve this goal, for example, the Palestinian/Israeli peace village of 
Neve Shalom/Wahat Al-Salam (Feuerverger 2001) and through the 
efforts of the late Edward Said and the Jewish conductor Daniel 
Barenboim to promote similar efforts in the same conflict-ridden part of 
the world through music (Barenboim and Said 2004). 

What indeed Giri seems to be alluding to is a certain kind of 
knowledge — closer in fact to the notion of wisdom, than to the technical 
forms of knowledge that dominate much of contemporary education. The 
exact nature of this he does not spell out and while the moral thrust of his 
essay is welcome, it is philosophically confused and confusing. Most 
significantly, while it attributes the generation of new forms of know- 
ledge, presumably more appropriate to positive social transformation as 
he understands it, he denies knowledge to groups as varied as women, 
dalits and the poor. Yet, as we surely know and as anthropologists have 
long since demonstrated, vast areas of indigenous knowledge exist 
amongst these and similarly socially excluded groups: medical, agri- 
cultural, ecological, artistic, and religious forms of knowledge and world 
view. The problem is not its existence, it is the lack of recognition that 
the dominant intellectual and educational are willing to give to such 
forms as being indeed legitimate knowledge. The possibility of genuinely 
alternative forms of development lies not only in resisting the 
commodification of existing knowledge, but equally in opposing the 
institutions that generate knowledge for oppression and domination 
(weapons, for example) and in drawing into the area of genuinely 
dialogic discourse those forms of indigenous knowledge, social practices 
and artistic expression that have hitherto been excluded from the range of 
the intellectually respectable. 
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The Rejoinder 


Seeking Together: 
Towards a Festival of Co-Realisations 


Ananta Kumar Giri 


I am grateful to Maitrayee Chaudhuri, John Clammer, Betsy Taylor, and 
Piet Strydom, our co-walkers in this conversation, for their generosity. 
They bring many new issues and insights to this discussion on know- 
ledge. They creatively supplement and expand many issues presented in 
my poser. Strydom presents an insightful sociology of human orientation 
in his dialogue on knowledge. In his inspiring reflections on knowledge 
over the last quarter century, Strydom (2000) has raised many key issues 
such as the challenge of responsibility before sociological knowledge 
and a new cognitive approach, what he calls ‘metacognitive’, which goes 
beyond the dualism of cognition and emotion. Such a metacognitive 
practice of knowledge embodies one dimension of knowing together 
suggested in my poser, that is, the cognitive and the emotional holding 
their hands together and embracing each other in the journey of knowing 
together. This resonates with Chaudhuri’s reflections on cognitive 
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affection. Knowing together, thus, is an integral journey involving the 
cognitive and the emotional, cognitive and metacognitive, self and other, 
individual and social, individual and cosmos, and society and Nature. 
This journey of togetherness as Clammer rightly points out involves 
conflicts or, what he calls, ‘prejudices’. Knowing together does involve 
disjunction as well as strivings to overcome prejudices, barriers, 
miscommunication, and violence. I have, therefore, described knowing 
together as a process simultaneously involving compassion and confron- 
tation. 

Clammer asks the wider philosophical root of my perspective on 
knowledge, as he finds it ‘philosophically confused and confusing’. 
Maybe, because of the brevity of space and the nature of this dialogue, I 
could not elaborate my perspective on knowledge in my poser. My 
philosophical journey is one of dynamic non-dual co-realisation (what 
Taylor calls ‘post-dualist model of self and other’) in which knowing 
together is not imprisoned in any of the entrenched dualism such as 
cognitive and emotive, subject and object, ontology and epistemology, 
human and non-human, and society and Nature. Knowledge as knowing 
together is a work of what I have elsewhere called ‘ontological episte- 
mology of participation’ where participating subjects are simultaneously 
knowing with helpful and facilitative epistemic tools as well as working 
on their own selves, what can be called ‘ontological nurturance’ (Giri 
2006). This involves transformations in epistemology and ontology as we 
know, and making them mutually interpenetrative and transformative. 
Ontological epistemology of participation is a field which enables us to 
know together involving our whole being not just the isolated epistemic 
subject and this resonates with the notion of knowledge as participatory 
reason cultivated by Herbet Reid and Betsy Taylor in their recent work 
Recovering the Commons (2010), where participatory reason emerges 
and is embodied in ‘body-place-commons’, which offers new episte- 
mologies — epistemologies of participatory reason — as well as new 
ontologies. These ontologies are ecological as well as folded in 
opposition to a flat ontology which is then opposed to a flat epistemology 
in modernity. This perspective of knowledge as knowing together also 
resonates with a creative relationalism, different from relativism,’ .where 
knowing is part of varieties of relational fields; these fields are not only 
fields of a priori determination and embeddedness, but also fields of 
emergent creative expressions. Knowledge as knowing together urges us 
to realise, as R. Sunder Rajan does in his book Beyond the Crisis of 
European Sciences: New Beginnings (1998: 86), the necessity of 
‘constitutive relationship’ in our activities of knowing. For Sunder Rajan, 
this way of knowing is common to three most important turns in dis- 
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course and practice — the linguistic, feminist, and ecological in the last 
half century — which have made new beginnings and which in their many 
different ways interrogate the logic of isolated identity and embedded- 
ness that binds us to embedded hierarchies of domination and isolation, 
thus reiterating the significance of relations and emergence.” 

Although knowing as knowing together reiterates the significance of 
relations and relational knowledge, it is not just collective learning 
understood in an uncritical and unreflective way. Given the dangers of 
collective turning into oppressive collectivism that annihilates self and 
co-realisation, learning here is a co-operative and collaborative journey, 
which, at the same, continues to nurture an emergent collective creativity 
as a collaborative field of co-creation and co-realisations. Knowing 
together, in compassion and in confrontation, builds upon a long pre- 
occupation of sociology of knowledge with overcoming domination. At 
the same time, it also presents the challenge of liberation from not only 
external structures of domination, but also liberation of oneself from 
oneself, for example, the liberation of self from ego and an illusive, 
blind, and arrogant individualism, which does not realise its inherent 
connection to sustaining fields of togetherness and responsibility to the 
other and the world. Togetherness here is a multi-dimensional verb, 
activistic and meditative, and it is neither collective nor individual in a 
fixed and reified sense. Knowing together as a field holds soulful 
togetherness as well as creative solitude. 

Knowing together as a field creates what Leo Vygotsky calls ‘zones 
of proximal development’ that help the participants help each other to 
develop their potential as well as to complete each other (cited in 
Holzman 2009).* It creates zones of both cognitive and emotional 
development where the field of knowing together is also a performative 
field, where the identity of participants is not only that of knowers, but 
also performers. The field of knowing together not only creates zones of 
proximal development but also zones of disjunction, lack of communi- 
cation, and violence. Being in the field of knowing together we would 
have to begin with the reality and possibility of both violence and non- 
violence, mutual understanding as well as lack of understanding." 
Institutions play a crucial role here in either creating spaces of liberative 
knowledge or prisons of binding and bounded knowledge of self, other, 
and the world. The project of co-realisation proposed here vibrates with 
Amartya Sen’s agenda of social realisation where social institutions help 
individuals and societies to realise their capabilities and potential going 
beyond the logic of institutions to justify themselves for the sake of it, 
what Sen (2009) calls ‘transcendental institutionalism’. 
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Knowing together is thus a complex journey of togetherness and it 
cultivates knowledge as an ecological field. It is a field which involves, 
in the words of Reid and Taylor, body, place, and commons. In my 
poser, I had hinted at the process of cross-fertilisation at work in such a 
field and now I will expand this a bit. It is the earthworm that makes the 
field fertile and as seekers we need to make our grounds of knowledge 
and life fertile by being earthworms ourselves. Knowing together also 
involves tending the garden of knowledge with care as gardeners. But, 
while both earthworms and gardeners could become only embedded in 
their soil and be bound to it, we also need to develop what philosopher 
Peter Sloterdijk calls ‘avicultural skills’ — grow wings and become birds 
and practice the art of flying out of our fixed locations and embrace 
emergence. 

Such a project of transformative knowledge is thus not just 
humanistic; it embraces human, non-human, and Divine. Though it 
resonates with the humanistic sociology of Peter Berger and Zygmunt 
Baumann, as Chaudhuri shares with us, it goes beyond modernistic 
humanism and morality in so far as these are anthropocentric and do not 
realise the project of simultaneous humanisation, divinisation, and 
naturalisation. It strives to realise the moral where the moral is under- 
stood in a post-conventional way nurtured by post-social articulations of 
solidarity, post-individualist, and trans-individualist cultivation of the 
individual, and non-anthropocentric and post-anthropocentric nurturance 
of humans. While much of humanistic sociology including that of Jürgen 
Habermas has not cultivated much our journey together with the non- 
human and the divine, the wider project of transformative knowledge and 
liberation on which my poser was based, brings our acknowledgement, 
nurturance, and responsibility to the non-human and Divine to the very 
heart of our knowledge of self, society, and the world. 

Knowing together as a field of co-realisation involves human, 
Nature, and Divine in complex ways. Knowing together as a field of co- 
realisation of nature and human? helps us realise, for example, that we 
are part of Nature and that we are also the five elements of the universe — 
air, water, wind, fire, and akasha (space). Similarly, knowing together as 
a field of co-realisation involves a creative process of human-divine 
dialogue and mutual realisation. Divine is not just part of the religious 
and social system; Divine here refers to something beyond which 
continuously invites us to realise the meaningful, beautiful, just, and 
dignified relations with human, non-human, co-humans as well as the 
beyond dimension of existence. 

Chaudhuri raises the issue of affective cognition and draws our 
attention to new developments in neuroscience. In this context, we may 
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note, for instance, the discovery that the division between left and right 
brain is not very strict there being creative border-crossing between them 
(see Connolly 2002). Thus, from a neurological point of view, we seem 
to be capable to practice rationality with deep sympathy. Recent collabo- 
ration between neuroscientists and spiritual practitioners, such as the 
Dalai Lama and his followers, shows us how creative work with the 
mind makes the brain much more plastic and open to transformations 
(Begley 2007; see also Mead 1934; Giri 2009). Chaudhuri also raises a 
question about the significance of experience, arguing that narrating 
one’s experience or self-discovery is not just an end in itself. It is 
connected to wider inter-linked projects of transformation that involve 
epistemological mutation as well as ontological nurturance; its signifi- 
cance lies not only in ‘making an epistemological challenge to received 
social science frameworks’ (supra p. 110) but making practitioners of 
knowledge embody a new art of integration of critique and creativity, 
deconstruction, and reconstitution. 

Chaudhuri reiterates the significance of John Dewey for nurturing 
the project of critical, transformative knowledge, and here we can learn 
with Taylor, a participant in this dialogue. Taylor and her co-author and 
husband Herbert Reid present Dewey’s perspective of aesthetic ecology 
of public intelligence (Reid and Taylor 2010). In his engagement with 
knowledge, Dewey brings art and democracy (as ‘cooperative 
experimental inquiry’) together to create an aesthetic ecology of public 
intelligence that is different from a one-dimensional valorisation of the 
public or public sphere that does not pay attention to the dimension of 
self-creativity, especially artistic creativity. Dewey ‘worked to situate 
knowing in a “creative ecosystem” distinguished by “change, plurality, 
possibility and mutual interdependence”’ (Reid and Taylor 2010: 128). 
Aesthetic ecology of public intelligence relates to the non-anthropo- 
centric and ecological dimension in knowledge. As Reid and Taylor 
write, ‘Dewey’s notion of public intelligence should help us understand 
the matrixical conditions of public life that provoke and sustain 
nonreified ecological consciousness’ (ibid.). 

Taylor and Reid (ibid.: 152) also bring Dewey and Na Merleau- 
Ponty (who helps us realise the ‘kinship between the being of the earth 
and our bodies’) together in creating a moving philosophical inspiration 
for knowing together as part of body, place, and commons. This also 
resonates with the spirit of Strydom who has brought together the 
creative and radiant aspect of the pragmatist tradition with contempo- 
rary emancipatory critical thinking, for example, bringing Pierce and 
Habermas together. Taylor is the one who introduces the notion of folded 
and ecological ontology, in place of the flat and disembodied ontology of 
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modernity, which is an integral part of knowing together as an ecological 
field. This resonates with the perspective of anthropological ontology of 
Clammer (Clammer et al. 2004). This can also be linked to the notion of 
caring as a mode of knowing that Chaudhuri hints at and R. Sunder 
Rajan (1998) has developed based upon his philosophical reflections on 
feminist and ecological movements. 

Thus, knowing together is a field of manifold co-realisations of 
humanisation, naturalisation, and divinisation going beyond accepted 
modes of social organisations and thinking such as nation-state, rationa- 
lity, anthropocentrism, secularism, and theology. It is part of a multi- 
dimensional process of planetary realisations, where, as participants in 
the fields of living and knowing, we go beyond our attributed self- 
definitions as members of a society, citizens of the nation-state, as 
humans cut off from Nature and Divine, and realise ourselves as 
belonging to multi-dimensional webs of relations, ‘oceanic circles’ 
connecting the self, nature, society, nation, and the planet in complex 
creative ways. 

Unfortunately, I am not able to understand why Clammer thinks that 
I deny ‘knowledge to groups as varied as women, dalits and the poor’ 
(supra p. 115). In my poser, I had referred to how Brahmins and dalits 
can help each other to co-learn going beyond the dualism of labor and 
learning (see also Giri 2008). In my work and co-walking as a student of 
life, not just as a disciplinary sociologist or anthropologist, I have striven 
to learn, with all limitations, from social movements as well as actors, 
considering not only groups but also individuals as deep embodiments of 
knowledge working and walking, at the same time, in between know- 
ledge and blindness (see Santos 2001). 

In this seeking together and sadhana of co-realisations, knowledge is 
not ultimate; it becomes an enriching and enlightening companion when 
it is part of an intertwined field consisting of action and devotion. Gyana, 
Karma, and Bhakti constitute the field of multi-valued co-realisation of 
autonomy and interconnection in which, without nurturance of action and 
devotion, knowledge leads to darkness and becomes a curse. We only 
need to feel in our body, mind, and soul the abuse of knowledge in 
Indian traditions for justification of caste and gender oppression and the 
continued use of traditional knowledge and modern science in the 
machineries of war, annihilation, and violence in our times to realise that, 
without the sadhana of co-realisation, knowledge becomes a source of 
darkness, slavery, bondage, and curse. As Ishopanishada sings to us: 
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andham tamah prabishyanti jo avidyam upasate, tato vuya ibate tamah 
Jo vidyaam ratah [Those who worship ignorance are steeped in darkness 
but those who are steeped in knowledge are also steeped in darkness]. 


Notes 


1. 


Mannheim makes the following distinction between relativism and relationism in the 
context of his related distinction between evaluative and non-evaluative approaches 
to knowledge. Mannheim writes, 


The non-evaluative insight into history does not inevitably lead to relativism, but 
rather to relationism. ... Knowledge arising out of our experience in actual life 
situations, though not absolute, is knowledge nonetheless. ... Relationism 
signifies merely that all of the elements of meaning in a given situation have 
relevance to one another and derive their significance from this reciprocal 
relationship in a given frame of thought’ (1979/1936: 76). 


About the non-evaluative approach to knowledge, Mannheim writes, 


.. if, after the influence of the political and social position of knowledge has 
been accounted for there should still remain a realm of non-evaluative knowledge 
(not merely in the sense of freedom from partisan political judgment, but in the 
sense of the employment of an unambiguous and non-evaluative categorical and 
axiomatic apparatus)’ (ibid.: 167). 


Building upon Ernst Schatel’s distinction between embeddedness and emergence, 
Sunder Rajan tells us: 


... the state of embeddedeness seeks to enclose and isolate the person in a self- 
protective manner as so many security operations. It is as if the person is looking 
out upon the world in a fearful and suspicious manner as from a protected 
Citadel. ... As against the self-protective mode of embeddedness, emergence is 
the opening of out of the psyche to the world, when the person becomes, as it 
were, an explorer, in the intellectual, emotional and sensuous registers of the 
mind. Under conditions of emergence, thought, feeling, and even perception take 
on an allocentric quality. While this mode of living seems to be a requirement of 
presupposition of knowing in general, in the case of knowing another person or 
subject, it seems to be particularly needed; it is this mode of cognitive function- 
ing that may give us access to another, not as an object, but as another living 
cosubject. In terms of psychology of embeddedness and emergence, we could say 
now that to know the other in the sense of loving care, requires upon our parts, a 
movement of the whole personality towards the mode of emergence, it involves 
the self-protective mechanism of embeddedness (1998: 81). 


This distinction between embeddedness and emergence has important implications 
for sociology, particularly sociology of knowledge. Moving out of embeddedness is 
not to cut off one’s umbilical cords with roots but not to be bound within these. It is 
not dismissal of context, but a practice of creative contextual realisation and 
necessary and integral context transcendence. This resonates with Mannheim’s 
distinction between relationism and relativism. It also resonates with the distinction 
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between the earthworm, gardener, and the bird that I discuss later on in this essay 
while cultivating field of knowing together as a field of manifold cross-fertilisations. 

3. For Holzman, ‘... Vygotsky’s zone of proximal development is not a zone at all, or a 
societal scaffold, but an activity—simultaneously the performance space and perfor- 
mance’ (2009: 32). Bringing Vygotsky to our field of knowing together transforms 
our understanding of knowledge and ontology. Knowing together then becomes an 
activity of performance where ‘people are primarily performers, not thinkers or 
knowers’ (ibid.: 34). 

4. Here what Habermas says is helpful to think with: 


Communication is always ambiguous and always an expression of latent violence. 
But when this description of violence is ontologized, when one sees ‘nothing but’ 
violence in it, one misses the essential point, namely, that the critical power to put 
a stop to violence without reproducing it in new forms can only dwell in the telos 
of mutual understanding and our orientation to this goal (2006: 18). 


5. Anthropologist Evans-Pritchard tells us how the Nuer think of human children as 
simultaneously human and birds. Srinivas (2003: 168), the distinguished student of 
Evans-Pritchard, writes that, among the Coorgs in South India, it is believed that 
cobras during the last phase of their life ‘develop wings’. Instead of treating it as 
irrational, and drawing lessons from philosopher Sloterdijk as well as the spiritual 
traditions of humanity, we need to consider ourselves as simultaneously human 
beings and birds. 

6. Sunder Rajan discusses the process of the ‘naturalisation of human and the humani- 
sation of nature’ (1998: 152). 
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Beyond Reflexivity? 
On the Enactments of Sociology in India 


Sasheej Hegde 


I am aware that all this may appear to you both very abstract and 
also perhaps rather arrogant. (There seems to be something a bit 
delirious in experiencing the progress that one has made, throughout 
a lifetime of research, as a kind of slow initiatory pathway. Yet I am 
convinced that one knows the world better and better as one knows 
oneself better, that scientific knowledge and knowledge of oneself and 
of one’s own social unconscious advance hand in hand, and that 
primary experience transformed in and through scientific practice 
transforms scientific practice and conversely). 


— Pierre Bourdieu (2003: 289) 


I have had to choose between a straightforward reading of the book 
under review* conceived along the stipulated lines, an interpretation that 
would follow the apparent order and sequence of a work engaging with 
some of the ongoing institutional and intellectual practices in socio- 
logical teaching and research in India, and another reading — less 
sequential and more systematic — which would undertake to make 
apparent, for the same discursive space, a configuration of themes, 
images, and dispositions that do not habitually appear within this order. 
It is this second course I have taken, overturning thereby the Sociological 
Bulletin editor’s suggestion to quite plainly review the book, in an effort 
to come to terms with the strategies of thematisation on offer in looking 
at practices of sociology teaching and research in India (or elsewhere). 
Of course, I do not take this interpretive, selective, and directed reading 
as the only or the best one possible, but it does not strike me as 
unwarranted either. Indeed, the notes I strike on the theme of reflexivity 
and the reflexive understanding of academic practices is of importance 
from the perspective of both a vision of social inquiry and criteria of 
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relevance that the contributors and readers of the Sociological Bulletin 
have been (or, would be) interested to mediate.’ I reiterate that this 
review discussion is primarily a call to reflect on our terms and our 
methods, rather than an unassailable demonstration of how things should 
be done from here on. 

The first part of my article will largely discuss the book under review, 
while going on to engage with some of the themes and tendencies 
identified by the various contributors. The second part, issuing off the 
first, will address the larger sociology of knowledge informing the thema- 
tisation on offer — a treatment which will widen the ambit of discussion, 
and not quite only be limited to the book under review — while going on, 
in the third and final part, to offer some critical considerations on the 
theme of reflexivity and the reflexive understanding of academic practices. 


I 
The Volume in Perspective 


The book under review is a collection of papers directed at exemplifying 
some of the current intellectual and institutional practices in sociology 
teaching and research in India. The contributors engage a diversity of 
contexts and settings: regions (V. Sujata and Madhu Sharan each 
separately on Tamil Nadu; A. K. Nongkynrih and Subrat K. Nanda each 
on the Northeast; Dalia Chakrabarti and Ramanuj Ganguly each on West 
Bengal; Santhosh Kumar Singh on Uttaranchal and Chandigarh; 
Pushpesh Kumar on a regional university in Maharashtra; Shaji Varghese 
and R. Santhosh on a metropolitan college in Bangalore); professional 
institutions and new sites of knowledge production (Manish Thakur on 
sociology in IIMs; Kushal Deb on sociology at HT; Rukmini Sen on 
sociology in Law School; Ravi Kumar on social research beyond the 
university; Archana Prasad on sociology and the emerging practice of 
social compliance auditing); and, conceptual spaces (Amites Mukho- 
padhyay on the ‘turn to community’ in development practice; Virginius 
Kaka on the concept of ‘indigenous’ with reference to tribes; Vivek 
Kumar on dalits in the context of Indian sociology; Maitrayee Chaudhuri 
on the trajectories of the gender concept). Academic practices are 
theorised at different levels — at the level of classroom teaching and 
pedagogy; student motivation and diversity; access to sociology; curri- 
culum development and revision; the divide between centres and 
peripheries at the level of sociological practice; the imbrication of 
sociology teaching and research with wider societal processes of national 
and regional specificity and global, transnational frames; the ‘uses’ of 
sociology and the demands of critical thinking in the discipline; and, 
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finally, the possibilities for conceptual revision in Indian sociology. The 
contributors, each in her/his own way, explore how sociology ‘works’ in 
a diverse and uneven terrain that is contemporary India. The research, 
collaboration, and documentation that the volume affords on the 
conditions within which sociological knowledge is produced and disse- 
minated is interesting; and, to the extent that the contributions are largely 
from an array of young scholars working (as the editor pointedly 
observes) ‘in diverse and sometimes challenging and difficult conditions’ 
(p. ix), the effort is laudable and timely. In fact, the volume as a whole 
can be seen as a case study exploring how sociology is enacted in cul- 
turally and institutionally diverse circumstances and amidst historically 
contested times. Like all interesting work, it follows in the tradition of 
many — being privy, I venture to say not quite in criticism, to a certain 
narcissistic streak in thematisations of academic practice in India? — and 
as such it is worth contemplating what this streak has achieved, and 
where scholarship in this subfield of intellectual and institutional 
practices can go from here. 

Maitrayee Chaudhuri, in editing the volume, has elected to divide the 
book into five parts. Part I: ‘Sociology and Society: Different Takes’ (pp. 
31—102) — has three somewhat disparate essays exploring the relationship 
between sociology and wider processes: the relationship between socio- 
logy and social thought in Tamil Nadu; academic sociology and the 
imperatives of development in Meghalaya; and, sociology syllabus 
formation in the specific context of West Bengal. Part Il: ‘Sociology in 
the Margins: The Local and the Banal’ (pp. 103-54) — has three contri- 
butions focusing on aspects of the normalised practice of sociology in the 
regions, while accounting for their specificities and banalities. Part III: 
‘Sociology in Professional Institutions: Global Brands and Disciplinary 
Marginality’ (pp. 155-232) — encounters the imperatives and dynamics 
of sociology teaching in four professional institutional settings, namely, 
engineering, management, law, and nursing. The institutions themselves 
are projected as being at the forefront of a resurgent India, while 
questions are raised about a sociological sensibility conducive to these 
professional contexts. Alternatively, the practice of sociology in 
transformed organisational circumstances — whether it be the emergence 
of corporate and non-governmental organisations as new sites of 
knowledge production or the gearing up of older institutional spaces in 
the name of autonomy, practical relevance and employability — is the 
focus of four essays in Part IV (‘New Sites and Modes of Doing Socio- 
logy’) of the volume (pp. 233-319). The final part — Part V: ‘Tracking 
Concepts: Of Intellectual Journeys’ (pp. 321-99) — marks contributions, 
each separately straddling such diverse and central conceptual terrains as 
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gender, caste, tribes, and community. The specific focus here is the 
transformations that have overseen the deployment and use of these 
salient sociological categories. In effecting this division, the editor has 
effectively sought to gloss over the many overlapping themes that run 
through the work of the contributors, while also striving to capture some 
of the ongoing dynamics of sociology teaching and research in India. As 
she observes, at the very outset of her introduction: ‘Some of the 
practices are old, some new. This volume, therefore, is not about changes 
alone, nor just about continuities, but the curious manner in which the 
already extant issues pertaining to sociology in India have acquired new 
forms and directions’ (p. 1). The changes and continuities in the 
institutional and intellectual practices of a discipline are so common as to 
be trite; but the question of the precise ways in which this is to be 
mapped is under-addressed, the volume seems to be arguing, thus 
reiterating the dominant theme of works in this genre. 

The core of the analysis offered in the various essays, while 
enhanced by a discussion of the contemporary context of practice of the 
discipline, is not in itself historical. They serve a kind of ‘bottom-up’ 
perspective, which is largely reflexive and practical with most of the 
contributors alluding to a personal space of knowledge and experience. 
Many of the essays explain what forces were pushing and pulling at the 
state/regional context and institutional level to bring the sociological 
teaching and research into more prominent and performative folds, what 
causes them to abandon those folds, and the specific hierarchies that are 
created and come to operate in this theatre of practicing and representing 
sociology to a wider community. To these dimensions, the editor adds a 
vibrant and free-floating introduction alluding to the specificities and 
challenges confronting sociology teaching and research in India, 
augmented in turn by short introductions to each of the five parts, and 
complete with constructivist caveats about (to echo the editor) ‘the 
manner in which the content and form of both “culture” and “academic 
discourse” gets reconfigured’ (p. 3). Chaudhuri calls attention repeatedly 
to the ‘changing criteria of relevance and research priorities in sociology’ 
(p. 14), often reminding the reader of the shifting contexts of ‘autonomy’ 
underlying the practice of sociology in India. In this context, she 
documents the challenges to the nationalist framework in India, one 
emerging from ‘local social movements’ and the other from ‘global 
capital’, which according to her has translated into a ‘reframing of what 
constitutes the national project’ (p. 6). Indeed, many of the contributions 
are especially concerned to document and query the contemporary 
criteria of relevance and uses of sociology, while exploring the 
possibility of a critical practice of sociology. 
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The real novelty of the volume, if one might term it so, consists in 
the constant allusions to the performative aspects of sociology teaching 
and research in India, interspersed with fragments of personal biography 
and trajectory (even as a few go overboard on this score). These provide 
sharp illustrations of how ‘sociology’ works in diverse institutional and 
intellectual contexts, or at least of how it worked in the eyes of the 
practitioners contributing to the volume. The abyss separating the analy- 
tical integuments of the volume — the focus specifically on intellectual 
and institutional practices — and the contemporary historical resonances 
of the terms of appraisal is one that scholars with a reflective historical 
sensitivity are likely to feel especially acutely, as they press on the 
striking feature of the genre called attention to above (vide En 3, namely, 
the interesting combination of an analysis which, while enhanced by a 
discussion of ‘history’, is not in itself ‘historical’). The challenge — or, 
should we be saying, barrier? — is both practical and methodological. It 
is, after all, impossible to be fully ‘experiential’ about oneself and others 
— whether in the past or in the lived present — and asking living people 
about the past invariably reveals more about the present than about the 
past.” Disciplinary historians like Lawrence Goldman and Stefan Collini 
have researched on historical instances of disciplines and intellectuals — 
indeed, of the processes of intellectual formation and disciplinisation (if 
you will) — and their work has shown how difficult and uncertain it was 
for the early phase of disciplines to get on board, as well as how fleeting 
and transient disciplinarity was for very precise times, places and 
situations.” But neither Goldman nor Collini could measure so precisely 
how pervasive particular disciplinary practices or arrangements of 
disciplinarity were, and neither had the luxury of reflexively articulating 
the objects of their inquiry. What is missing from their work — and these 
are interesting historians, mind you — as indeed from the sources for the 
periods they work on is precisely the kind of information that points to 
the performative enactment of disciplines and disciplinary formations. 

To be sure, historians and sociologists can talk about representation, 
disciplinary strategies and their success or failure as measured by 
practitioners, they can talk about professionalisation and interactions 
with specialists and see when, and in what context, disciplines come up, 
but they are still dealing largely with filtered narratives, and as such the 
performativity of disciplines (indeed, of any intellectual activity more 
generally) remains largely absent from their analyses. Consequently — 
and this is important — although there have been, in different contexts 
and locales, a long tradition of reflection on society, politics, and history, 
it is not the case that some previously existing activity called ‘sociology’, 
‘history’, or ‘politics’ was, in a particular period or time, taken into the 
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institutional sites like universities and departments; rather, these notions, 
in the forms in which we are familiar with, are the creation of particular 
disciplinary practices. Chaudhuri and her contributors may be quick to 
claim that the motivation behind their analyses is hardly historical, and 
that, therefore, the striking facet of the genre I am calling attention to 
hardly applies to the case(s) they forward. Perhaps yes. But there is still a 
field of questions that their analysis would have to come to terms with, if 
we have to be doing something meaningful or adequate with the dis- 
closures about the space of sociological practice in India. 

To this field I shall now turn, in the process widening the axis of 
discussion, while also making do with a further critical overlay to the 
questions that occupy both the volume under consideration and the larger 
space of a sociology of sociology that it can lay claim to. The 
considerations that I forward in the next two sections have implications 
for the enterprise of thematising sociological practice in contexts other 
than India as well.’ 


H 
Performativity and the Sociology of Knowledge 


In the light of the foregoing, one cannot escape the thought that the very 
real challenge (or barrier) for a deep-seated engagement with intellectual 
and institutional practices is something that the volume under consider- 
ation — and, as I am imploring, a wider genre of scholarship — has either 
consciously or unconsciously sought by various means to obscure. The 
impression that the field as a whole is giving is that this is the way 
sociology in India (or in some other context) works; the word ‘works’ 
has a certain critical ring to it — even a transhistorical feel to it — which, I 
am afraid, the scholarship has not tried to feed off or into. Obviously 
“work” and ‘works’ (as indeed the notion of ‘practice’ and ‘practices’ in 
general) has a performative dimension which can (and ought) to be the 
object of reflection — and not quite only at the level of ‘theory’? — 
although the concrete ways in which intellectual and institutional 
practices work are more apparent when a single case is addressed (say, 
sociology in India) as a means of highlighting a set of phenomena that 
has been so exhaustively theorised.? Note, the problem is not that 
Chaudhuri and her contributors exaggerate, nor that their readers will. A 
very real danger exists that we will become complacent with the focus on 
intellectual and institutional practices — about the nature of performa- 
tivity — and take it for granted that for most practitioners most of the time 
it does not matter all that much.'° It is my contention that the notion of 
‘performativity’ demands the careful consideration of those working in 
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the subfield of the sociology of knowledge (including, the sociology of 
sociology or even the sociology of science). 

Without doubt, until recently, the most charged issue in the 
sociology of knowledge (as also the sociology of science) turned on the 
question of whether explanations of why a piece of knowledge (or a 
scientific belief) comes to be held should invoke the fact that the 
knowledge/belief is more or less true. What came to be formulated as a 
‘strong programme’ in the sociology of scientific knowledge denied this 
entirely: indeed that explanations of why a scientific belief comes to be 
held should never invoke the fact that the belief is more or less true; that 
accounts of science should not depend on how the world is, only what 
scientists do, how they interact in their communities and the larger social 
interests that they serve (see Bloor 1999 and 2004; also Latour and 
Woolgar 1999)."' Today, it seems to me that there is an equally fraught, 
but less explicitly acknowledged, series of divisions: whether particular 
scholars always plotted their research agendas and merely bided their 
time until it became a full-fledged or realisable project — what may be 
termed the ‘intentionalist’ view — or whether specific academic projects 
or practices within disciplines took shape only gradually and in definable 
stages (the ‘functionalist’ interpretation).'* In fact, it would not be an 
exaggeration to assert that discussing different ideational constructions of 
social reality and contributing to the reflexive analysis and discussion of 
values and interests has been part of the humanities and social sciences 
long before recent theoretical innovations (Flyvbjerg 2001). 

How then should we be advancing the claims of ‘performativity’ in 
the context of knowledge and the study of knowledge practices? Imagine 
a form of practice (or activity) that 1s self-realising: a form of practice 
that applies to the world as a result of being applied to the world, 
intervening in a way that changes reality in its image. On the face of it, 
such a thought seems rather fanciful? Would such a form of practice not 
be true by default? Would it not be as much about itself as about the 
world? Obviously, the spectre of an extreme idealism beckons, with the 
mind-independence of the ‘things’ in the world being called into 
question. But then, as social ontologists and social epistemologists keep 
reminding us, social reality cannot easily be conceived of as mind- 
independent.” It is precisely the reflexivity inherent in social objects, 
and in our efforts to research such objects while forming part of them in 
one way or another, which appears to distinguish one form of practice 
from another across domains of human activity. The focus on 
performativity — as also the specific questions informing it, whether from 
the standpoint of theory or history (or both) — seems thus to a large extent 
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inevitable. Performativity matters, although not in every instance, and 
never exclusively so. 

In sociology — as indeed in other disciplines (including economics, if 
you will) — we can find instances where the use of a particular theoretical 
framework brought about a state of affairs of which it was a lucid 
empirical description. A case in point is the early M.N. Srinivas who, 
consequent on his encounter with the functionalism of British social 
anthropology, performatively transmuted his work on the Coorgs. Like- 
wise, there are instances where the organisation of a research field may 
be treated as a practical realisation of a model of academic advance 
(take, for example, the burgeoning field of ‘dalit studies’ today or, even, 
of an earlier vintage, the project of ‘sociology of India’ anchored by 
Louis Dumont). Similarly, the work of research methodology in 
sociology/social sciences which conspires (sic) in the making of (shall 
we say) “homo sociologicus’ (the idea really of the priority of ‘social 
factors’), or even where quantitative or statistical work helps articulate 
collected data in a distinct way, and through that articulation, which is 
nothing but a description, a new property of the whole (for example, 
growing inequalities between classes in post-liberalisation India) comes 
into being.” I guess these instances could be multiplied — and deepened — 
but they all serve to illuminate the performative point that academic 
disciplines participate in the actualisation of a world in which they 
become or are true. 

Overall, of course, something more is involved methodologically, in 
the question of performativity in relation to sociology and other 
disciplines. Indeed, one could claim that engineering (or engineers) too 
transform the world in their image. So, is the performativity idiom 
captive to a certain technicist worldview? I cannot be categorical here, 
although the considerations I forward in the last part of my review 
discussion would seem to dissolve the space of this question.” All the 
same, the question of performativity is important; and, in the treatment of 
disciplines and academic practices — of the order announced in the 
volume I am reviewing, as indeed in the works alluded to therein and 
herein (in this review essay) — it cannot be avoided. The puzzle implicit 
in the enactment of disciplines (whether In India or elsewhere) is, 
therefore, the following: why disclose, in a sociology of scientific 
knowledge fashion (the ‘strong programme’ I briefly mentioned above), 
instances and episodes in the ongoing enactment of sociology in India 
broadly conceived that are particularly striking if the current state of 
theoretical debate and empirical research in the sociology of academic 
practices is pretty rudimentary, opinionated, and over-evaluative? Hope- 
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fully, my review discussion in opening up this latter space will give a 
new impetus for research in the sociology of sociology. 


Ii 
Reflexivity and Beyond 


Some years ago, the influential sociologist Bourdieu published an 
incisive and rather monumental essay on a form of practice — ‘a 
technique, a method, or, more modestly, a “device” that has helped me 
immensely throughout my experience as a researcher’, as he stated 
(2003: 281) — which he characterised as ‘participant objectivation’. He 
sought to distinguish this from the more customary procedure of 
participant observation, the latter designating ‘the conduct of an 
ethnologist who immerses her- or himself in a foreign social universe so 
as to observe an activity, a ritual, or a ceremony while, ideally, taking 
part in it’ (ibid.). Alternatively, for Bourdieu, ‘participant objectivation’ 
refers to the ‘objectivation of the subject of objectivation, of the 
analyzing subject — in short, of the researcher herself? (ibid.: 2872, 
emphasis in original); while going on to assert explicitly that ‘in 
speaking of participant objectivation, I have moved, without seeming to 
do so, from anthropology to sociology, and, more precisely, to the 
sociology of the academic institution ...” (ibid.: 284). As he pointedly 
reminds, 


I hardly need say that the French university is, in this case, only the 
apparent object, and that what really has to be grasped there is the subject 
of objectivation (in this instance myself), his position in that relatively 
autonomous social space that is the academic world, endowed with its own 
rules, irreducible to those of the surrounding world, and his singular point 
of view. But one too often forgets that a point of view is, strictly, nothing 
other than a view taken from a point which cannot reveal itself as such, 
cannot disclose its truth as point of view, a particular and ultimately unique 
point of view, irreducible to others, unless one is capable, paradoxically, 
of reconstructing the space, understood as the set of coexisting points ... in 
which it is inserted (ibid., emphasis partly in original and partly mine). 


I shall return to the terms of this reminder, presently. For the moment, it 
is important to point out that this is a fairly robust appraisal of the limits 
of reflexivity, strongly imploring the grounds for an assessment of the 
role of a researcher and her/his research specifically. It is a sobering 
study of the trends dominating the trans-Atlantic academic space — with 
repercussions for national contexts outside this theatre as well — where in 
one form or another aspects of the ‘inward’ (or introspective) turn in the 
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practice of disciplines has been attenuated by an over-concentration on 
autocritique (‘the facile delights of self-exploration’, as Bourdieu puts it) 
and what is termed ‘an explosion of narcissism sometimes verging on 
exhibitionism’ (ibid.: 282); after all, as Bourdieu suggested, ‘participant 
objectivation undertakes to explore not the ‘lived experience’ of the 
knowing subject but the social conditions of possibility — and therefore 
the effects and limits — of that experience and, more precisely, of the act 
of objectivation itself’ (ibid.). 

To be sure, Chaudhuri’s volume and the many other works we have 
been considering in the genre have been put together independently of 
the problematic that Bourdieu’s essay is alluding to (although there are 
gestures here and there in his direction); independently, I need add, of the 
decisions to be made concerning the imperative the bring the study of 
academic practices — or, on our terms, the enactment of disciplines or 
particular disciplinary practices — back into the framework of participant 
objectivation. And yet, the attentive reader will probably notice that what 
is being sought in the reflexive treatment of intellectual and institutional 
practices, even if it cuts across Bourdieu’s ‘staging’ of the imperatives of 
scientific reflexivity, also resonates ceaselessly with the latter’s theme. 
Getting the measure of this reflexivity is therefore a prerequisite — and 
condition — for the study and appraisal of the performative enactment of 
disciplines and disciplinary practices gestured at in Part II above of our 
review essay. In fact, let me get back to the terms of Bourdieu’s reminder 
that I quoted at some length above: what is he getting at here? As 
Bourdieu’s essay clearly discloses, he is calling attention to a mode of 
reflexivity — ‘scientific reflexivity’, as he mentions it — which stands 
opposed to other extant modes of reflexivity, namely, ‘the narcissistic 
reflexivity of postmodern anthropology’ and ‘the egological reflexivity 
of phenomenology’; and which (scientific reflexivity or the reflexivity 
fostered by participant objectivation) 


applies to the knowing subject the most brutally objectivist tools that 
anthropology and sociology provide ... and aims ... to grasp everything 
that the thinking of the anthropologist (or sociologist) may owe to the fact 
that she (or he) is inserted in a national scientific field, with its traditions, 
habits of thought, problematics, shared commonplaces, and so on, and to 
the fact that she occupies it in a particular position ... with ‘interests’ of a 
particular kind which unconsciously orientate her scientific choices (of 
discipline, method, object, etc.) (ibid.: 284). 


How are we to assess the claim/demand Bourdieu is making about the 
mode of reflexivity fostered by participant objectivation? Could this 
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mode generate the focus on the performative enactment of disciplines 
and disciplinary practices we have been seeking after? 

It is imperative to note that the mode of ‘socio-analysis’ that 
Bourdieu is calling attention to has been part of his technical and 
theoretical corpus — the relevant references are in the essay I am working 
from — and in that sense has a ‘performative’ ring to it. The mode is, at 
once, a model of analysis whose use brings about a state of affairs of 
which it is a good empirical description. Interestingly, the model takes as 
its object — over and above the ‘point of view of the objectivizer and the 
interests he may have in objectivation’ — also the ‘historical unconscious 
that he [the objectivizer] inevitably engages in his work’ (ibid.: 284-85). 
By ‘historical, and more precisely academic, unconscious (or “transcen- 
dental”) he means 


the set of cognitive structures which can be attributed to specifically 
educational experiences and which is therefore to a large extent common to 
all the products of the same (national) educational system or, in a more 
specified form, to all the members of the same discipline at a given time 
(ibid.: 285). 


Bourdieu further goes on to say (and this is important): 


It [the academic unconscious or transcendental] is what explains why, 
beyond differences linked in particular to the disciplines, and in spite of the 
competition between them, the products of a national educational system 
present a set of common dispositions, often attributed to ‘national 
character’, which means that they can understand each other with a nod 
and a wink, and that, for them, many things go without saying which are 
crucial, such as what, at a given moment, does or does not deserve 
discussion, what is important and interesting (a ‘beautiful subject’ or, on 
the contrary, a ‘banal’ idea or ‘trivial’ theme)’ (ibid.). 


This introduces further complexities that Bourdieu shows some 
sensitivity to, although the broader scholarship is not always so. He 
briefly invokes Durkheim and Mauss, who, as he rightly characterises, 
‘explicitly aimed to implement in their research the Kantian programme 
of knowledge’, and which (as is admitted) he (that is, Bourdieu) has 
himself ‘evoke[d] when speaking of the ‘academic transcendental’ 
(ibid.).'° Bourdieu is, of course, aware of the barriers that stand in the 
way of addressing this question. He alludes specifically to the ‘many 
obstacles to understanding between “continental” anthropologists and 
sociologists and their English-speaking colleagues’, and calls attention in 
this context to ‘the gulf between the research “programmes” that each 
side owes to its immersion in the very profoundly different academic and 
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philosophic traditions and to the different academic transcendentals to 
which they are each unknowingly wedded’ (ibid.).'’ And yet, I am not 
too sure if Bourdieu is attentive to all the requirements of such a project, 
as indeed to the very possibility of a stalemate between the imperatives 
of his participant objectivation and the study of the ‘academic transcen- 
dental’. Let me set this up. 

As scholars deeply interested in the (ongoing) history of their 
intellectual and institutional practices — while also, I take it, seeking after 
a novel and progressive transformation of moribund disciplines and 
disciplinary practices — we cannot fail to ask a crucial question: in what 
historical or institutional circumstances do we scholars become 
disdainful of practices of knowledge production or tend to become 
anxious about ourselves and our ‘practices’? Equally, one would need to 
face up to the larger intellectual question of how to think the practice of 
transforming the disciplines through the self-transformation of their 
practitioners.'* I take it that not asking these questions — or alternatively, 
asking them but answering them perfunctorily — is a limitation for any 
programmatic sociology of sociology. In this regard, one has much to 
learn from the problematisation of doubt offered in Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
the crux of which is given in his comment that ‘Doubt has its conditions 
too’, and constitutive of his effort to show ‘that a doubt is not necessary 
even where it is possible’ (Wittgenstein 1969: 50e). If this is so, then one 
can posit that the question of a sociology of sociology being posed — both 
by the volume under consideration and the many other works we have 
been discussing — has its conditions, and as such is willed (and thereby 
‘performative’, in our jargon) rather than plainly necessary or 
necessitated. Allow me an elaboration, although I shall try to be brief in 
an effort to bring our essay to a close. 

To the extent that ‘theory’ informs the production of new know- 
ledges, then the theorist problematises the object by problematising his 
or her commitment to the positive knowledge in which the object resides. 
This applies to all the essays featured in Chaudhuri’s volume, as also to 
the other works that we have here cited.’ But refracting somewhat from 
the intensity of this engagement, one might even say that the mode of 
problematisation I am imploring represents a kind of abstention: not from 
the problematisation of a domain of knowledge that one seeks to 
describe, but from the ‘doubt’ that one seeks to problematise. One way of 
capturing the logic of this abstention is through the work of the later 
Michel Foucault, but need not concern us here. [A lingering thought 
though: is this what Bourdieu is also imploring, in and through the 
positing of the ‘academic transcendental’, although one can never be too 
sure given the properties he has identified as the hallmark of participant 
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objectivation?] The problem, at our end, concerns the problematisation 
of knowledges and practices in the domain of theory: what are the 
conditions that allow us to declare that the possibilities of knowledge 
production in the contemporary world are not what they seem, when one 
opens up to (limiting myself to the Chaudhuri volume) what the essays 
are alluding as the state of intellectual and institutional practices 
informing sociology in India? What is it we do to ourselves when we 
suspend given ideas as a prior theoretical-political horizon and constitute 
new frames of intelligibility and understanding? 

Doubtless, to describe (as the contributors seem to be doing) the 
question of ‘practice’ and knowledge practices as an exercise in self- 
problematisation is a key step in transforming the moment of the 
production of new knowledges into an object of historical contextuali- 
sation. And yet, I am not too sure whether a sociology of sociology — or 
even the reflexivity fostered by Bourdieu’s mode of participant 
objectivation — can properly constitute (or even facilitate) the basis of 
this alteration. Note I am far from claiming that the question of 
‘sociology in India’ cannot admit of being put, or even answered, without 
some precise methodological calculus. Rather, that in seeking after a 
stronger recasting of the problem of knowledge and knowledge practices 
the question of the justification of what we come to count as an 
authoritative explanation of a given state of affairs in the knowledge 
domain or as an evaluation of normative schemas and extant intellectual 
and institutional practices is not to be confused with a historical narrative 
account of how it is that we have come to practice the discipline the way 
we do and why we employ the specific evaluative criteria in assessing 
the practice that we do. The issue warrants considerable historical and 
conceptual treatment, something that I have not been able to come across 
in the literature (although I stand to be corrected). Let me close with a 
poser, and an assurance. 

One recognises that there is a riposte to all this; it is also the point 
where, maybe, a truer engagement with our disciplines and disciplinary 
frameworks and practices could begin. The advantage that one can hope 
to gain from this sort of critical reflection is that it requires the clearest 
statement possible with respect to the problems and tendencies of 
sociological teaching and research in India. What is more, this should not 
be confused with a survey of etther schools or debates or developments 
in Indian sociology.” Given that few commentators discuss more than 
one tendency or problem, the failure to account for or even acknowledge 
more than one type of sociology teaching and research in India (as 
indeed elsewhere) is hardly surprising. I suppose the profound merit of 
Chaudhuri’s volume is to bring home this point fairly effectively and 
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strategically. But the situation also is fraught with the tensions 
implicating the effort, within extant modes of intellectual practice in 
India, to develop a mutually critical relationship between the national 
and the modern — with its at once globalising and particularising frame of 
reference, an exaggerated sense of crisis, and an ambiguous relationship 
to modernity. The question borders on an empirical intellectual history of 
scholarly practices in contemporary India. 


Notes 


* Maitrayee Chaudhuri (ed.): Sociology in india: Intellectual and institutional practices. 
Jaipur: Rawat Publications, 2010, xv + 406 pp., Rs 795 (hb). ISBN 81-316-0350-4 


1. 


I am most grateful to N. Jayaram, Managing Editor of Sociological Bulletin, for the 
opportunity of this review. He has been gracious enough to concede to my request to 
transform my book review, with its truncated format, into an extended essay and 
review discussion. I must add that in making the request that I did, I was also 
following an inner urge to augment the space of discussion in what remains a 
shrinking context of standard and professional sociological publications in India. 
Hopefully, this contribution will trigger further debate on the space of sociological 
practice in India. All paginations in the text, unless otherwise specified, refer to the 
volume under review. This essay is for Professor Satish Saberwal, and for the 
memories of our intellectual companionship. 

I have often wondered about the sheer plethora of studies interrogating the terms of 
practice internal to disciplines in India. References are too numerous to cite here, 
although the volume under review has the necessary citations to several 
contributions. Incidentally, the theme has been a frontier in my own work, although I 
have tried to bring different resources to thematising academic practice in India. 
Readers of Sociological Bulletin may recall Hegde (2004) as a case in point; although 
Niranjana and Hegde (2003) can also be another index of preoccupation and reflexive 
engagement. 

A case in point, albeit from a very different axis of enunciation, is Uberoi, Sundar 
and Deshpande (2007). An intriguing dimension of this work is an interesting 
combination of an analysis which, while enhanced by a discussion of ‘history’, is not 
in itself ‘historical’. This, to me, is a striking feature of the genre I am calling 
attention, and I shall be engaging this facet presently in my review. Another exemplar 
of the genre J am calling attention to is Deshpande (2001), and more recently Patel 
(2010a). Elsewhere (Hegde 2009a), I have tried to address aspects of this curious 
admixture. 
I am afraid I cannot clarify the former point here — I have yet to acquire the articulacy 
and necessary brevity for making what is a serious philosophical point with several 
cognitive and historical resonances - although the latter point will find some 
formulation presently. Hegde (2007) can also be useful, even if somewhat involved 
and demanding. 

See Goldman (1983 and 1987) and Collini, Winch and Burrow (1983). This work of 
these scholars — the latter in particular — constitutes a distinct advance, when 


` compared with those of Annan (1959), Abrams (1968) and Anderson (1992/1968). 


This is, of course, what I mean in imploring a line of analysis which, while enhanced 
by history, remains thoroughly historical (the specific interest that I might have 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


disclosed in calling attention to the obverse of this feature in the genre, 
notwithstanding). Doubtless, the historian would add to this that the social and 
institutional roots of particular disciplinary practices lay in other developments. 
Indeed, if one is interested in the historical development of disciplines, one is 
interested in an aspect or episode of the intellectual and institutional history of 
academic disciplines within a period. For some suggestions on this score, see Collini 
(2001). 

I have in mind here the recent volume edited by Patel (2010b), which has essays 
traversing different perspectives and national contexts. The introduction delves on the 
question of diversities of sociological traditions, academic pluralism and the 
globalization of knowledge, to be sure; but the problematization has its limitations, 
and hardly offers a window into the questions I am imploring. A further comment on 
this undertaking is offered below. See En 9 below and the text from which this 
springs, as also En 17. 

The locus classicus, from the point of view of ‘theory’, is, of course, Bourdieu (1977; 
see also 1990). I engage with some aspects of Bourdieu in the section to follow and, 
therefore, reserve comment. 

I think the limits of an enterprise of the order launched by Patel (2010b) are here only 
too apparent, although the framework of a globalization of knowledge can animate 
other complexities as well. I am not, of course, pre-judging the quality of the 
individual contributions to the volume. I wish I could, but that would take us too far a 
field. I have a few more observations to make on the project in the next section (vide 
En17 below). 

Lest it seem that I am exaggerating, what is being gestured at has happened with 
constructivism more generally as method and practice. For a critical perspective on 
social constructionism, see Hacking (1999). I have engaged this ground more fully in 
Hegde (2006). 

For the sociology of knowledge, see Susser (1989). While noting the internal 
compulsion driving the sociology of knowledge towards a radicalisation impinging 
directly on epistemology, the former also addresses voices that objected in principle 
to a sociology of knowledge. Pickering (1996) is a great introduction to the field of 
these questions. 

I have encountered the space of these (and other) divisions in the analysis of 
disciplines and knowledge practices in an earlier piece — see Hegde (2004) — and, 
therefore, am not elaborating. The problem, as I asserted therein, is that scholars who 
theorise about trends in the world of knowledge or about specific disciplinary 
practices want to have it both ways — they insist, that is, on drawing global 
conclusions from a practice whose specific characteristics they also regard as 
uniquely revelatory. A case in point is Lal (2002), who substantivises the whole 
terrain of social science disciplines in terms of the totalising conditions of modern 
knowledge, The terms of appraisal offered in Wallerstein (2000) — as well as, more 
recently, many of the essays in Patel (2010c) — echo this same totalising thrust for the 
sociological discipline, often paradoxically in the name of pluralism and academic 
diversity. The categories of ‘analysis’ and the categories of ‘practice’ are often 
conflated. For more on this, albeit in a different context of work, see Brubaker and 
Cooper (2000). One could, of course, query this partitioning of categories of 
‘analysis’ and ‘practice’ in the context of the (self)focus of academic practitioners on 
practices of knowledge and transmission. The third part of my paper will offer some 
further perspectives on this question — the question, really, of the reflexivities that 
reside in any attempt to frame academic social phenomena. 

Searle (1999) is a useful space of discussion. See also, from an alternative vantage 
point, Bhaskar (1989). 
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14. In making this latter point particularly I have profited from reading a recent 
methodologically innovatory piece by Vakulabharanam (2010), who incidentally is a 
Marxist economist (with some self-confessedly postmodernist sensibilties), 
Discussions with him have been most stimulating, although questions remain. 

15. I hope to take it on elsewhere though, and in the near future. I have been working 
lately on the implications of the human genome project — indeed, the emergence of 
the life sciences - for the humanities and social sciences, and hope to have a 
preliminary formulation soon. 

16. Bourdieu also repeatedly calls attention to philosopher Wittgenstein at various points 
in his analysis while clarifying the properties of the mode of reflexivity fostered by 
participant objectivation. I have a further (and somewhat different) take on 
Wittgenstein and the implications of his philosophical reminders. See the paragraph 
to follow in my main text. 

17. The project anchoring Patel (2010b) had the potential to answer to aspects of this 
problematic; I am afraid it does not deliver. It must be conceded though that the 
problematic worked internationally — across diverse sociological traditions and 
national contexts — is an onerous one, and not easily accomplishable given 
contemporary norms of academic scholarship and collaboration. Many years ago, I 
must admit Saberwal (1983) had a poser to this effect in its framing gesture, but the 
analysis was somewhat truncated by an emphasis on the institutional dimensions of 
sociology in India. 

18. The scientific reflexivity fostered by Bourdieu’s ‘participant objectivation’ is 
nurtured precisely on this conviction. See also the epigraph, framing this review 
discussion as a whole, cited at the head of this article. 

19. Indeed, I am inclined to think that the ‘theory’ and understanding of globalisation 
implicated in and by Chaudhuri’s volume (as also by many others) is both limited and 
restricting. I am afraid I cannot go into it here, but for some thoughts on the question 
of globalisation, see Hegde (2009b). 

20. I suspect this has happened to the volume of essays edited by Patel (2011). 
Incidentally, I happen to be a contributor to that volume. 
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Eswarappa Kasi: Anthropology and development in a globalized India: 
An ethnography of sericulture from the south. Newcastle upon Tyne, 
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The book under review is a short monograph in which Eswarappa Kasi 
has managed to include a fairly comprehensive account of sericulture in 
a village in Andhra Pradesh. This village did not have any sericulture 
activity before 1977, and the woman who started it was initially derided 
for bringing in an activity that no one had done in the village. However, 
that derision soon turned into a form of admiration when they saw that it 
brought her family an income that was both regular and also reasonably 
good. Others took up sericulture work as well, and now much of the 
village has sericulture as the main income-earning activity. The seri- 
culture activity that we are referring to here is related to the earlier 
stages, that is, mulberry cultivation, silkworm rearing, and the production 
of cocoons. 

What needs to be emphasised is the employment- and income- 
generating capacity of sericulture. Being labour intensive, sericulture can 
provide work for a number of people. In a place where there is some 
irrigation — in this village most of the households have irrigation facility 
of one kind or the other — sericulture is able to generate an income that is 
not only comparable to, but may even surpass the earnings from agri- 
culture. Thus, farmers are encouraged to take up sericulture, and 
especially when they also own land, sericulture becomes even more 
lucrative. This has been highlighted in the book, where the income- 
generation aspects of sericulture have been described. The Government 
of India had also encouraged sericulture as a means of increasing the 
income of many by providing employment to them. Sericulture has this 
capacity, of not only providing income, but is able to bring in both men 
and women into productive activities, where women play a significant 
role in income generation for their families. As an anti-poverty measure, 
sericulture has been seen to have many positive attributes. 
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Kasi has brought into discussion social issues and beliefs that 
impinge on the work situation, where women are sometimes considered 
as being suited only for some areas of sericulture work, but were actually 
seen to be competent in virtually all parts of silk work, even chawki 
rearing (rearing young silk worms, considered as a particularly skilled 
and delicate work) or going to the cocoon market. Even notions of pollu- 
tion and purity have a bearing on rearing practices, and it is believed that 
people who are in a ‘polluted’ state (for example, menstruating women) 
would bring harm to silkworms. Only if there is no way of avoiding 
having menstruating women working in rearing are they allowed to 
participate in the rearing work, and after a ritual bath. There appear to be 
aspects of faith and traditional views as well as practical good sense in 
the rearing practices that are followed, as Kasi has described in some 
detail. This is also to suggest that there seems to be some ambivalence 
about women’s role in sericulture. While there is no doubt that women 
can carry out virtually all that needs to be done in mulberry cultivation, 
silkworm rearing, and afterwards selling the cocoons in the cocoon 
market, some men seem to think that women cannot carry out certain 
kinds of work, and that these kinds of work need the skilled hands of a 
man. Kasi has dealt with these aspects of women’s involvement in seri- 
culture through a chapter devoted to gender considerations. 

Kasi has also discussed sericulture in the context of village life in 
general, and how cultural practices have even been influenced by 
sericulture. For instance, he says, sericulture has been instrumental in 
increasing the income of the village people, and this has made more 
people take and give dowry, as well as increase their expenses on 
weddings. 

As a part of a ‘globalised India’, there may be some doubt about how 
much of an impact Indian silk has on the world market, and how the 
world market influences sericulture practices in India. For one, almost all 
the silk that is produced in India is consumed within the country, and 
very little is exported. As an income-generating activity, and in anti- 
poverty schemes, sericulture has to necessarily depend on the skills of 
the people. Where an activity is projected as something that can be taken 
up by those with minimal skills, what is implied is that it needs no 
education and the skills can be learnt on the job. Further, the quality of 
silk that ts produced is less than ‘world class’ and, as it is mostly meant 
for the Indian market, is more sensitive to price than any preference to 
make it of a very high quality, which in any case most people may not 
choose to buy or may not even be able to afford. As a means to provide 
more people with employment and income, sericulture has had some 
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success. But, in improving the quality of silk that is being produced, the 
success has been much less. 
Overall, Kasi’s is an illuminating book and can be read with profit. 


Anand Inbanathan 
Institute for Social and Economic Change, Bangalore 
<anand@isec.ac.in> 


Jagannath Pati (ed.): Adoption: Global perspective and ethical issues. 
New Delhi: Concept Publishing Company, 2007, xxxvii + 314 pp., Rs 
650 (hb). ISBN 81-8069-442-9 


The book’s twelve essays authored by sixteen scholars are divided into 
three parts with an introduction by the editor, Jagannath Pati. The book 
has five annexures on declarations, conventions, and recommendations 
on child rights. Several authors describe that moral, religious, political, 
social, and economic dimensions have influenced birth mothers to 
abandon or keep their babies, leading to easy availability or scarcity of 
children for adoption. Social changes have reduced the stigma of unwed 
mothering and, consequently, child availability for adoption in Europe 
and the USA after World War II. This opened the path to international 
adoption. The book deals with various issues related to child adoption 
with a view to suggest policy changes in the interest of the child. 

While mentioning the plight of children under various socio-eco- 
nomic, political, and health conditions in different parts of the world, 
Pati’s introductory essay refers to rules, national laws, and international 
instruments protecting the child. Following the rights-based approach, 
the book’s assumption and mission is child wellbeing. Most of the 
authors are social workers who draw on their experiences of working 
with adoption within and across different countries. 

The paradigmatic recognition in the 1980s that childhood is a social 
phenomenon and not just a biological one led to ethical issues of research 
on childhood, as also the challenges of studying vulnerable children. Pati 
sets the stage for child fostering in the family as an ideal against neglect, 
abuse, abandonment, and institutional care. He supports his conviction 
by referring to various human rights conventions of the United Nations 
Organisation, wherein the family is recognised as the fundamental group 
of society for its members, especially children. Pati advocates a holistic © 
and. indivisible implementation of the Convention of the Rights of the 
Child while acknowledging that parents may not always raise children in 
ethical ways. 
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The first part of the book deals with development of attachment in 
children and advocates curbing undue delays in getting children into 
families, rather than keeping them in institutional care, for healthier 
attachment. Reesa Sorin and Greta Galloway construct a taxonomy of 
child behaviour and adult perceptions based on popular fiction and 
historical accounts. They analyse the assumptions of various typologies 
of childhood put forth by Paiget, Erikson, Freud, etc. They argue that 
while child-behaviour typologies range from innocent to evil, adulthood 
also gets constructed simultaneously, given that both the child and the 
adult agents have power, thus a possibility of change in one leading to 
change in both. 

The next two essays extend the message that attachment in childhood 
is highly desirable. Further, prolonged institutional care deprives children 
of developing attachment; and strengthening family care is suggested to 
minimise deficits in social development. While one essay (Williams and 
Bagda) draws on Indian experiences, the other (Hagan) is based on work | 
in adoption centres in the USA. Adoption across nations is taken up by 
Selman whose comparative data on UK and Korea is interesting though 
his analysis is based largely on UK having the largest number of children 
in public care in Europe despite efforts to get them family care. 

Sachdev’s paper supports the view that while there are no easy 
answers, the family functions through adjustments and compromises 
among its members as he takes up the debate on open adoption gaining 
support in the USA. Knowing birth and adoptive mother may add to the 
complexity of family relations. The other two essays in Part II also draw 
on the US experience. Ruggiero provides an over view of governmental 
procedures and problems therein. She flags the issue of multicultural 
relations and hints at the possibility of paucity of children for inter- 
country adoption as developing countries attain the Millennium Develop- 
ment Goals. Pal Ahluwalia’s essay on transnational and inter-racial 
adoption and identity raises interesting and challenging analytical issues 
based on such experiences in western countries. Inter-country adoption 
and transcultural issues are taken up also by Futia’s paper in Part IU. 
Herself an adoptive parent, she recommends adoptees’ contact with 
cultural roots; she lucidly describes the rewarding experiences of such 
groups in the US and their trips to India. 

Part III 1s focused on ethical issues in adoption from social workers’ 
perspective. Two of the papers are based on India. Mehta lists ethical 
issues in the process of adoption. The dilemmas involve four sets of 
people and/or agents — birth and adoptive parents, adoptive children, and 
adoption agencies. Similarly, Groza and Proctor deal with the practical 
problems and cautions against using escort services in inter-country 
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adoptions and along with the social worker’s advice in this matter. Pati’s 
essay, though last in the book, also deals with a series of practical, 
procedural safeguards in child placement for adoption. Referring to a 
study in the USA, Pati provides suggestions for efficient and transparent 
adoption placement. Hoksbergen and Laaks’ essay takes a moralistic 
perspective on assisted reproductive technologies and supports the conse- 
quentialist norm. Critiquing the increased freedom for biological family, 
Hoksbergen and Laaks link such reproduction with global ecological 
balance and sustainable consumption across the world. They argue in 
favour of adoption. For medical and identity (including divorce-related 
conflicts) reasons, they consider openness of donors and receivers 
desirable. This is in striking contrast to the surrogacy bill coming up in 
India secreting the biological parentage. 

Most of the essays have assumed that the birth mother alone 
relinquishes or adopts a baby. This holds also for those essays on India, 
where the family members have a significant influence in such matters. 
At times, statements such as ‘mothers’ instinct is universal’ (p. 210) 
bother in view of a wide range of mothering evidence in anthropology. 


Tulsi Patel 
Department of Sociology, Delhi School of Economics, University of Delhi 
<pateltulsidse@gmail.com> 


John Clammer: Diaspora and belief: Globalisation, religion and 
identity in postcolonial Asia. Delhi: Shipra Publications, 2009, xii + 250 
pp., Rs 695 (hb). ISBN 978-81-7541-435-8 


This book exposes to scrutiny the interplay of complex and interesting 
facets of relationship between religion and identity formation in a plural 
and globalising Asia, particularly Japan and South East Asia. It illustrates 
the variety and complexity of this interplay and the possible configu- 
rations through case studies and insightful narratives. Concerned about 
lack of academic engagement with religion in secularised Euro-American 
sociology and cultural studies, John Clammer attempts to redress this 
balance and focuses on Japan, India, and China where religious and 
cultural traditions are markers of identity, largely unknown in the West. 
Hence, he contests the apparent epistemological, methodological, and 
theoretical hegemony of the West and explores alternative sources of the 
same that exist with local realities by studying Asian religions and 
identity. 

In an attempt to map this theme, Clammer divides the book into four 
parts. In the first part he re-examines the older problem of Orientalism 
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and its place in the intellectual configurations that have shaped readings 
of both religion and Asian societies. In the second part he discusses the 
impact of Japan on the religious cultures of South East Asia and of 
transformations within Japanese religion. In the third part he addresses 
the relationship between religion, globalisation, regionalism, citizenship, 
cultural memory, modernity, and post-colonialism. In the concluding part 
he deals with identity issues in relation to studies of popular culture, 
cultural flows, cultural contacts, and the globalisation of cultural forms. 

Clammer states that religion plays a central role in social and cultural 
life of people and is perceived as primary marker of identity throughout 
Asia. Though western literature gives the impression that religion is 
irrelevant, sociology of Asian religion suggests a different picture of the 
cultural role of religion that proves to have a rich and complex relation- 
ship to modernity, globalisation, post-colonialism, social movements, 
identity politics, citizenship, and other practical and philosophical issues. 
This is due to different religious trajectories of Asia which are different 
from those of the West due to indigenous histories and development. In 
this context, Clammer deals with the issues of identity that arise when 
traditional modes of cult affiliations are challenged by the globalisation 
of religious options like Japanese New Religions (for example, Soka 
Gakkai), Baha’I, Subud, Sai Baba, new experiences of Sufism, syncretic 
religions, and the new age spirituality. 

Although religion is only a system of beliefs, it is fundamentally 
linked to cultural practices and identities of not only class, but, in the 
Asian context, also of caste and ethnicity. In the context of globalisation 
and post-colonial societies, whereas religion is, on the one hand, a vital 
source of resistance, conservatism, and preservation of tradition, it is, on 
the other hand, also an example of hybridity as a form of religious creati- 
vity contributing to cultural complexity and cultural diffusion. Clammer, 
therefore, reconfigures the understanding of the relationship between 
religion, identity, and wider social and global processes. The book, thus, 
contributes to our understanding of the dynamics of religious interaction 
and religious change across Asia and their connection to emerging 
regional politics of identity and belonging. 

The book attempts to overcome the western bias of cultural theory 
that has little impact on the serious study of Asian religions like 
Buddhism and Hinduism. It brings cultural studies into dialogue with 
other civilisations with the aim to enrich its range and depth and tries to 
bring out its potential as a universal mode of analysis. In this way, it 
explores the significant shifts in social theories, which hitherto have 
been, by and large, shaped by the Christian model of religion that has 
‘doubtful utility’ in Asia where sectarianism, links between religion and 
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ethnicity, conceptions of nature and human agency, and traditional 
functions associated with religion differ radically from Europe and North 
America. 

Clammer suggests a fresh perspéctive on the Sociology of Asian 
Religions and of contemporary Asian societies. He tells western socio- 
logy the value and relevance of studying Asia; this may result in 
development of models to socially analyse western religions. In his view, 
globalisation is not only through economics and popular culture, but also 
through mutual religious influences and their interplay with other 
categories of social analysis. Here, the media has been instrumental in 
exporting Asian religions westward to Europe and America. 

Depicting the emergence of complex new sociology of religion that 
is based less on local rooting than on religious networks, Clammer talks 
about globalisation of flows of religious information and local adap- 
tations resulting in new syncretism. The emergence of this new pattern is 
not simply a matter of individual choice; it is shaped by various factors 
like state, politics, nationalist ideologies, perceptions of modernity, and 
so on. Clammer explores the way community responds to these 
challenges by rejecting modernity through political opposition, by 
creating new forms of civil society organisations, or withdrawal into 
privatised religion. 

Clammer’s book paves the ground for the study of contemporary 
social-cultural dynamics and sociology of religion from a different angle 
including secularisation, politics, religion, conversion and missionary 
activities, etc. It revitalises interest in the sociology of religion by 
relating issues of religion in Asia to broader questions of modernity, 
globalisation, post-colonialism, popular culture, and social and cultural 
change. Since religion has occupied an important but limited space in 
sociological research of East Asia and South East Asia, this book is a 
welcome addition to the sociology of religion and cultural studies. 


Neelu Kang Dhaliwal 
Department of Sociology, Panjab University, Chandigarh 
<neelukang@rediffmail.com> 


Kancha Daiah: Post-Hindu India: A discourse on Dalit-Bahujan, socio- 
spiritual and scientific revolution. New Delhi: SAGE Publications India, 
2009, xxvi + 303 pp., Rs 295 (pb). ISBN 978-81-7829-902-0 


In India religion has become a tiger, and it is at our own peril that we 
may ignore it. However, universities and research institutions have been 
paying little or no attention to religion. One reason for this being that the 
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British opened all kinds of departments in Indian universities, except for 
comparative religion. There are departments of philosophy, but the way 
they study religion is quite different from social scientists of all hues 
studying religion. Most of the studies on comparative religion in India 
have been undertaken by foreign scholars such as historians, economists, 
sociologists, anthropologists, political scientists, and so on. These and 
only these have been giving us an idea of what is happening to religions 
at the ground level. 

Religion has been changing its character, but we know little about it. 
It is this vacuum that rightist or extremist organisations have filled in by 
redefining and attempting to reshape respective religions be it Hinduism, 
Islam, Christianity, or whatever. For example, in India today, it is largely 
left to the Sangh Parivar to define what Hinduism 1s and should be. 

In the book under review, political scientist Kancha I[laiah has 
attempted to provide a comparative religious perspective. He contrasts 
the religion of adivasi-dalit-bahujan from that of the dwijas, the upper 
castes. He provides a perspective on the dalit-bahujan universe in 
chapters 1—8: of unpaid teachers, subaltern scientists, productive soldiers, 
subaltern feminists, social doctors, meat and milk economists, unknown 
engineers, and food producers. In all these chapters, the running idea or 
argument is that ‘Brahminical Hinduism adopted an anti-production and 
anti-scientific ethic, compared to the scientific, technological and pro- 
ductive knowledge systems that the Dalit-Bahujan communities have 
developed and nurtured over the years’ (p. ix). The knowledge systems, 
institutions, and technological creativity of the dalit-bahujan is ethno- 
graphically documented and glorified by the author. One often gets a 
feeling that the author has taken great pains to unfold to us what we have 
denigrated or taken for granted regarding dalit-bahujan caste occu- 
pations. One gets first-hand information about the potter, carpenter, 
blacksmith, leather worker, traditional healers, cultivators, and so on. 

In the remaining chapters, namely, 9-13, Illaiah targets the upper 
castes (Brahminic Hindus) or dwijas, namely, social smugglers, spiritual 
fascists, and intellectual goondas; identifies the symptoms of civil war 
and predicts the end of Hinduism; and, finally, he concludes with the 
chapter on post-Hindu India. The dalit-bahujan is pitted against the 
Brahmin-Bantya in these chapters. The former are glorified and the latter 
ridiculed. While there is some truth in this line of thinking, much of the 
narrative appears to be exaggerated by the author to make his point. This 
kind of polarisation between the two appears to be artificial. That both 
these components have a working relationship, benevolent paternalistic 
and not just exploitative, is something one cannot ignore. Besides, there 
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is a tremendous yearning among the upwardly mobile dalit-bahujans for 
sanskritisation. 

For instance, about Yadavas, Illaiah writes, ‘[they] constructed the 
fundamental knowledge system as to how to use and expand that animal 
resource for human advancement. Is this not enough to characterise them 
as economists? They developed the whole meat and milk economy in 
this country’ (p. 122). In one stroke he has brushed aside the role of 
Brahmin-Baniya traders who have been known for controlling the 
market. One thing is to say that producer is as important as the trader, 
and totally different is to abuse the latter as the exploiter. 

Illaiah has in many places expressed unabashedly his thinking on 
Brahminical Hinduism of upper castes. ‘Of the four major religious 
worlds, the Hindu world is the smallest and poorest, with a spiritual base 
that has no transformative strength’ (p. xi). According to him, Hinduism 
is a fascist religion as it does not subscribe to spiritual democracy: 


Spiritual democracy is a process where the notion of God/goddess remains 
accessible to all on an equal basis. Neither the spiritual books and 
scriptures nor the priestly social forces can make any distinction in the 
relationship between God/Goddess and human beings, irrespective of their 
birth, race, caste, sex, food habits or language’ (p. 268). 


How come then, one may ask, there is a tremendous resurgence in 
Hinduism of the Brahminic variety? 

Having said the above, one must also dwell on the merit of this book. 
Christian missionaries in the past had provided a reformist critique of 
Hinduism which was much resented by the Hindu right, beginning from 
Arya Samaj, social reformers, Jan Sangh, and what now is known as the 
Sangh Parivar. The missionaries are effectively silenced now and are put 
on the back foot by the Sangh Parivar. With the prolonged atrocities on 
minorities, the minorities do not dare to say anything critical of 
Hinduism. But it is difficult to deny that the encounter between this 
missionaries/modernity with Hinduism that brought about a series of 
reforms within Hinduism. This is the biggest ‘conversion’ that has taken 
place, and it has little to do with actual conversions to Christianity. 

What makes Kancha Ilaiah special? Unlike the missionaries who 
were outsiders, Ilaiah is an insider to Indic civilisation. So, one cannot 
easily brush him aside or his views on Hinduism. Neither can he be 
intimidated, denigrated, or abused as the missionaries. His earlier work, 
Why I am not a Hindu (Calcutta: Samya, 1996) has prepared the ground 
for his current book. This has very elaborately, slice by slice laid bare his 
perspective with regard to the dalit-bahujan religion in relation to upper- 
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caste Hinduism. His critique of Brahminic Hinduism is so powerful that 
much of the missionary critique fades into insignificance. 
There are very incisive analytical points in this book. For instance, 


Hindu nationalism is not the nationalism of all castes and communities. 
The 60 years of independent India have proved that it is essentially a dwya 
nationalism, and the Brahmins and the Baniyas profited in the nationalist 
period in a criminal manner. The mobilisation of the Sangh Parivar and the 
dwija accumulation of wealth and power are a sure indication that one 
nation, one people and one culture is a slogan to hoodwink the aspirations 
of the Dalit-Bahujans’ (p. 258). 


Having said this, one must say that much of Iliaha’s Brahmin- 
bashing is a kind of sociological imagination that has run riot. At best, it 
is an ideological countering of Brahminical ideology. His language 
(goondas, fascists, smugglers) somewhat hurts his cause. What begins as 
a brilliant fare ends up doing damage to what Illiah wants to convey. Had 
his language been more sober perhaps his ideas could have had greater 
receptivity even among the Brahminic Hindus, except perhaps the Sangh 
Parivar. 

In all the glorification of dalit-bahujans, Illiah has hardly mentioned 
the internal caste hierarchy among the dalits. The dalits have replicated 
the Brhaminic model amongst themselves. They too practise purity- 
pollution. Castes in the higher rungs have reaped the reservation benefits, 
while the lower castes have been left in the lurch. 


Lancy Lobo 
Centre for Culture and Development, Vadodara 
< drlancylobo@yahoo.com> 


Kogi Naidoo and Fay Patel (ed.): Working women: Stories of strife, 
struggle and survival. New Delhi: SAGE Publications India, 2009, xvii + 
245 pp., Rs 495 (hb). ISBN 978-8 1-7829-922-8 


This edited volume brings to light, through true life stories, the different 
problems faced by women. It tells the stories of marginalised women 
who have fought for their rights, respect, and dignity. These women have 
made many sacrifices and suffered many losses in order to succeed. 
Their experiences are brought out without any distortion or trivialisation. 
Each of these stories provides a challenging reading. 

The book is organised in six parts. The first part is about women at 
their workplace. Thenjiwe Magwaza discusses a woman’s struggle in 
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relation to the contrasting demands of home and office; the dilemma 
between personal identities and work roles are succinctly explained. 
Heide Kamiski portrays the tensions of a single mother in America: the 
struggles she underwent and her eventual emergence in life with flying 
colours. Millicent Daweti analyzes how a woman’s life, right from 
childhood to maturity, is determined by ‘others’ rather than her ‘self’. 
The entry of migrant women into a new culture and their integration into 
the workplace is the theme of Maureen Lewis’s contribution. 

The second part focuses on the exploitation of women at their 
workplace. Kay Sexton narrates the story of a homeless woman, who has 
to fight the barriers imposed by poverty, family demands, class, and 
morality. Shelda Debowski explains the impact of bullying by a woman 
superior on a creative active woman and the resultant marginalisation of 
the latter. Lynne Hunt describes the pangs of alienation from one’s work- 
environment and the futility of being a mere ‘9 am to 9 pm’ operative. 
Both Debowski and Hunt focus on the positive aspects of their ex- 
periences and show how it is possible to surface stronger, in spite of the 
obstacles and challenges posed. Shirley Mthethwa-Sommers examines 
issues concerning women’s empowerment in post-Apartheid South 
Africa: whether the empowerment as a paradigm means women be 
socialised to believe less in themselves; whether women are made. to 
work with no particular aspirations in life and onl because they do not 
have other alternatives; and, finally, whether being single parents at the 
age of 22 and 30 years amounts to ‘empowerment’? 

The third part deals with struggles about health and wellness. Arlene 
Fester tells the story of a woman who fights, struggles, and survives the 
apartheid years raising three children, and continues to battle 
Alzheimer’s disease without any respite in her late adulthood. She also 
portrays the loyalty of her family members who stand by her during the 
years of her terminal illness. Nokujabula Myeza and Dennis Francis tell 
the story of women who not only ‘come out’ into the open as HIV 
positive, but also work as educators against HIV/AIDS, taking it as their 
social responsibility. In contrast, Nirmala Gopal and Reshma Sookrajh 
tell the story of women who refused to disclose their HIV/AIDS status 
due to the fear of stigma attached to the disease and mindful of its 
consequences on their family, especially their children. 

The fourth part shows how faith becomes a significant force for 
women to overcome adversities in their life. Sheila Chirkut explains how 
the life of married, working women is influenced by Hinduism. She also 
depicts how power relations in patriarchal Hinduism are reinforced 
through daily prayers, and how women affirm their status by identi- 
fication with the female deities. Anneikie Ravhudzulo asserts the need to 
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give individuals freedom to practice faith in the manner they believe. In 
‘Finding Work in the New Democracy’, Arlene Fester moves the reader 
with the tale of a woman born in Apartheid South Africa, who has to 
fight the odds of poverty, race, education, and ethnicity through her 
spirituality and faith. 

The fifth part highlights the tenacity and determination of the ‘fairer 
sex’ in overcoming major impediments in life. Robyn Andrews tells the 
story of Jane’s brave fight against poverty, gender, and disability, and 
how this Kolkata woman in her mid-thirties emerges successful having 
achieved her goals, and also having touched lives of many others. Dianne 
Saarinen describes the challenges faced by women with disabilities; 
disability hurls a woman into the peripheries of society, putting her at a 
higher risk of exploitation, even by women. Vivian Besem Ojong writes 
on how gendered space and culture lose their significance when people 
are involved in trans-national spaces. The case is proven for women 
entrepreneurs, who assert themselves alongside men, as the former gain 
economic power and decision-making authority at home owing to her 
contribution to the family income. Sita Venkateswar writes about 
women, who are slightly more advantaged, who could become role 
models and subsequently act as mediators in reconstructing the lives of 
the less fortunate. 

In the conclusion, Fay Patel discusses the significance of women’s 
contribution to the work place and appeals for the recognition and 
acknowledgement of women’s multiple roles and work. The volume is a 
compilation of selected life stories of struggles and successes, losses and 
victories, sorrows and joys. It also details the strategies devised by 
women in overcoming various challenges, and how they have achieved 
autonomy, decision making, and economic emancipation. Some of the 
stories appear one-sided, and the reader might wonder what might be the 
perspective of men in such situations. 


Lekshmi .V Nair 
Department of Sociology, Loyola College of Social Sciences, Thiruvananthapuram 
<lvnair@gmail.com> 


Leela D’Souza: Cultural history of ancient India: Diversity, syncretism, 
synthesis. Jaipur: Rawat Publications, 2007, xi + 395 pp., Rs 795 (hb). 
ISBN: 81-316-0016-5 


To be assured that India has a history that goes back to very ancient 
times or that its culture is rich and polychromatic or that it has always 
had the genius for accommodating or even ingesting diversities is nothing 
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new, although we have always loved to hear it said. Why then specially 
invoke the refrain now, at the risk of sounding repetitive or indulging in a 
rehash of the known formulation of nationalist prose? The compulsion 
comes from having to react to a competing and bulldozing fascist notion 
of nationhood that is becoming politically strident and culturally 
pervasive, that tends to see Indian culture in terms of essentialisms, with 
a legitimate, timeless core and spirit, and several illegitimate, un-Hindu 
and, therefore, un-Indian outsiders and gate-crashes. This book by Leela 
D’Souza becomes relevant as a quiet, scholarly response, to such 
insidious constructions. 

The book begins with the Aryan question and its contentious con- 
nections with the Harappan culture and traverses the whole field of 
evolution of religious beliefs and practices through their expansion into 
the Ganga valley, taking us to the rise of heterodox religions like Jainism 
and Buddhism and the emergence of some of the main strands of the 
present fabric of Hinduism like Saivism, Vaisnavism, and Saktaism.. 
‘The Ancient India’ in the book touches the period when the epics and 
the Puranas were composed, that is, around 8" century AD. 

The author is keen to discard the long-entrenched belief that 
Hinduism was an exclusive and monopolistic creation of the Aryans. 
India’s genius for synthesis is explained with reference to the fact that 
India was neither a civilisational blank when the Aryans entered India, 
nor were the Aryans a single undifferentiated peor’... The author rightly 
points out that the idea of ‘Aryan invasion’ or it having destroyed the 
Harappan culture (Mortimer Wheeler’s exclamation, “Indra stands 
accused!’) is far-fetched and unsustainable. The pastoral groups appa- 
rently moved in and out periodically and seasonally, pushed out by 
unforgiving winter, but in the process moving ahead into new lands 
devoid of political frontiers. In the Punjab many of these groups clashed 
and mixed with the non-Aryan tribes, as they slowly found ways to give 
up their nomadic and pastoral life to settle down in largely agro-centred 
villages. The Aryan occupation of the Gangetic plain led to the evolution 
of new political fabrics through synthesis and absorption of different 
peoples, their cultures and religions. 

"But the book is hugely partial to reviewing the evolution of the 
religious beliefs and practices of ancient India, implicitly equating it with 
its cultural history. The author shows how Vedism, Brahmanism, and 
Upanishads constitute successive stages of its early evolution in which 
gods and modes of their propitiation underwent changes, or how the 
philosophical foundations of such beliefs were laid. Some of the Vedic 
gods withdrew into quiet retirement or acquired new garb or mutated into 
new ones. The sacrifices in the age of the Brahmanas acquired new 
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meanings and ensured the dominance of priesthood. However, the 
Upanishads marked a social and intellectual revolt against the dominance 
of priesthood, ushering in the ‘age of prophets’. Ignoring the Vedic gods 
or the strategies to placate them, they speculated on the nature of the 
Absolute Reality and its relation with the individual soul, on questions of 
‘spiritual itinerary of the soul’s ascent’. 

In the same vein, Jainism and Buddhism are shown as the return of 
pre-Vedic currents of religious and metaphysical speculations, including 
pre-Vedic divinities such as Yakshas, Raksasas, and Nagas. The teach- 
ings of Jainism and Buddhism are also traced to the pre-Vedic Sramanic 
tradition, which had long lain dormant; which makes Buddhism less of 
an internal rebellion than an external attack on the Upanishads. If the 
nature and fortunes of the soul were the fundamental query of all 
Upanishads, Buddhism was supremely indifferent to such questions. 

Saivism, Vaisnavism, and Saktaism have visibly gone into the 
making of Hinduism as we recognise it, and the author competently 
shows them to be the products of complex evolution in which the Vedic, 
non-Aryan beliefs and practices coalesced, even drawing from some of 
the primitive aboriginal cults. The transformation of the minor Vedic 
god, Rudra, to a major post-Vedic Siva, or the Vedic Visnu mutating into 
a major, all-preserving god of Vaisnavism has been similarly explained. 
The worship of Sakti also evolved out of interaction with various Vedic 
and non-Aryan beliefs, fertility cults, and so on. The author also shows 
how Hinduism has integrated many primitive cults and aboriginal deities 
into the mainstream. The ways in which the famed gods of Puri were 
literally carved out of primitive cults is a case in point. 

The message of the book is loud and clear. Hinduism is not a 
monopolistic creation of the Aryan tradition or its spokesmen; instead, it 
has drawn freely from many pre-Vedic, non-Aryan, aboriginal beliefs, 
and practices, integrating them into a synthetic, syncretic unity. How- 
ever, while the portrait of synthesis is attractive and necessary, one may 
also do well to recognise the image of culture as palimpsest, which does 
not necessarily order or achieve synthesis. But I have some reservations 
about two things: one, about the implied equation of cultural history with 
religious history and, second, the thick veil drawn over South India. The 
latter could have dealt with a politically potent ideology that the Aryan 
water and the Dravidian oil cannot mix. These ‘sins’ of commission and 
omission have prevented the author from fulfilling the promise she 
makes in the title of the book. But the book has marshalled plenty of 
facts and opinions. It is a fine example of integrative effort, both of 
labour and ideal. It is informative, scholarly, and useful; it is also written 
in the right, sane, corrective nationalist spirit. It will hopefully help 
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disabuse the dangerous notion of a monolithic, un-accommodative new 
culture of India. It 1s a rewarding reading. 


B. Surendra Rao 
Mangalagangotri, Dakshina Kannada, Karnataka 
<bsurendrarao@yahoo.co.in> 


Mohammad Akram: Tribal health: Studying sexual behaviour. Jaipur: 
Rawat Publications, 2008, x + 269 pp., Rs 530 (hb). ISBN 81-316-0240- 
0 


This book makes a brave attempt at understanding the sexual health 
issues among the tribes in India. It assumes significance owing to the 
concern about the spread of HIV/AIDS and sexually transmitted diseases 
(STD) among the tribal people. There ts a description of the different 
tribal populations; the social organisation of tribal life; the economy, 
polity, and the functioning of the panchayats; and a profile of the respon- 
dents studied. Sexuality, epitomising love and entertainment, assumes a 
central position in tribal life. Tribal people generally move freely 
together to fairs, markets, and work. Sex education is gathered from 
peers and is self-experiential. In short, sex prior to and beyond marriage 
is a reality in the tribal world. The study ignores various social practices 
regarding dos and don’ts in social life, especially in the context of rites of 
passage, marriage, and sex. However, there are references to many 
traditions that merit further discussion. The author could have considered 
the perspectives of the elder generations regarding the same. 

Sex — premarital and extramarital — was without taboo and motivated 
by emotional bonding, exploration of sexual prowess, pleasure, or even 
money; hugging and kissing was asexual. In an extra-marital relation was 
found out, seldom was divorce contemplated; they rather quarrelled, or, 
the victim pursued extra-marital relations. The tribal people had little or 
no idea about ‘safe sex’, and lived oblivious of STD. Tribal men 
contracting infections from urban commercial sex workers, unaware of 
the dynamics of transmission, ‘innocently’ contracted onto anyone else 
who consented to have sex with them. Some might have heard of HIV 
and of it symptoms, but had no clear idea about the tests, diagnosis, or 
prospects of treatment. HIV/AIDS was deemed to be a predicament of 
those who had sex with commercial sex workers. Marriage was 
considered the best insurance against STD. 

Their casualness of tribal people finds them paying no heed to the 
physical symptoms of STD. They could even identify those among them 
with these symptoms, yet this did not moderate their sexual behaviour. 
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To complicate things, “condom-use’ was absent, and they preferred 
traditional methods of treatment or consulted quacks. Less than a third 
took to allopathic medicine, and that too only as a last resort. Use of 
contraceptive was perhaps the lowest in India among these tribes: men 
registered 0 per cent, while only 5 per cent of the women subscribed to 
any. The study highlights how the casualness coupled with their 
ignorance could prove deadly to tribal people in the long run. The case 
studies appended indicates premarital and extramarital relations as an 
impetus to spread of STD and HIV/AIDS. However, there is no data 
available on the incidence of HIV/AIDS and STD among the tribes. 

There is no hint of community- or organised-prostitution within the 
sample studied, with an exception of the banchhda, living in close proxi- 
mity of the subjects. Some women were forced temporarily into 
prostitution with either tribal or non-tribal people, out of economic 
compulsions, while men went out to commercial sex workers. There 
were no pimps or agents; hence, networks were ruled out. 

The employment with the government, trade and business, labour in 
construction and mining, failure of marriages with outsiders, availability 
of voluntary or forced sexual contacts, all increased the incidence of 
STD. Devoid of any concrete evidence in this regard, the author, based 
on a single case citation, attempts a generalisation, predicting a dooms- 
day scenario (‘psychological danger’, in his own words). 

In the final analysis, the thesis is a brave and novel foray into the 
realm of sexual behaviour among tribal people, who are generally 
resistant to an external scrutiny. This indicates the extent of delicateness 
faced by the author as well as demands on his competence and skill. 
However, some methodological issues remain. The literature strays off 
the premise under discussion; for example, it delves on the basics of 
sexuality and STD. The treatment of the subject would have been more 
coherent had the author only focused on tribal sexual health. The 
research design too suffers from a lack of clarity and apparent inappro- 
priateness. The author describes the work as being ‘designed from the 
exploratory and experimental perspectives’, which appears contradictory. 
The nomenclature of the design as experimental does not hold, as the 
study looks at only one sample category of 180 people, and has no 
control group for any comparison. Nor does he undertake any pre- and 
post-measurement. Despite claims of qualitatrve emphasis, there is little 
in-depth analysis, with the exception of a few short case studies on STD. 
The analysis is mostly quantitative and confined to descriptive statistics. 
Ideally, given the manner in which the whole thesis proceeds, it warrants 
a descriptive design. As far as sampling is concerned, there is no specific 
strategy to ensure representativeness of the tribes — Meenas and Bhils. 
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Confusion prevails with regard to the author’s understanding of case 
study as a tool rather than as a method. The concluding chapter on 
‘theoretical implications’ lets us down, because the author goes out of 
context to quote studies afresh but not within the theoretical framework. 
Again, hypotheses have been ‘proved’, though without statistical tests! 

A significant insight that emerges is how sex — premarital and 
extramarital — although shunned at the structural level, is tolerated and 
maintained by the customary practices (polygyny, late marriage, natas). 
This also indicates the divide between belief and practice, what one 
would term as a ‘cognitive dissonance’. 


Sonny Jose 
Department of Social Work, Loyola College of Social Sciences, Thiruvananthapuram 
<sonny.jose@gmail.com> 


P.R.G. Mathur: Ecology, technology and economy. Continuity and 
change among the fisherfolk of Kerala. Jaipur: Rawat Publications, 2008, 
xxviii + 449 pp., Rs 950 (hb). ISBN 81-316-0197-8 


Over the years, since P.R.G. Mathur undertook his first study, several 
things have changed, including the coastline of Kerala, global maritime 
trade, coastal zone regulations, seasonal fishing regulations, climatic 
changes, technological advances, and many more. It was to be expected 
that these changes could impact the fishermen’s capacity to take rational 
technological decisions. This enormous capacity depended on detailed 
objective knowledge of the situation. In this book, which is a contri- 
bution to the study of fisherfolk, using synchronic and diachronic 
methods in combination for a comprehensive understanding of the 
ecology, technology, and economy of the Mappila, Christian, and Latin 
Christian fisherfolk of Kerala, Mathur puts forth the idea that the 
technology used by these fisher people cannot be separated from their 
natural laws and cosmological ideas. Much risk is inherent in marine 
fisheries as a livelihood because of its very nature. So, what makes these 
people stay in fisheries? And, what makes them adopt new technologies? 
Mathur addresses these important questions. 

The Mappila fisherfolk and Latin Christian fisherfolk are converts 
from Hinduism, but several of their Hindu ritual practices and cultural 
traits have survived over generations. Focusing on the Mappila fisherfolk 
and the inter-relationship with marine environment, technology, society, 
and culture, and the changes in their conceptualisation of marine ecology 
and the cosmos, he compares these with those of the other two groups of 
fisherfolk, the Hindu and the Latin Christian. He is intrigued why some 
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of them have succeeded in adapting modern technological innovations 
while others have lagged behind. To answer this question, he innovates 
on the conventional methodologies of anthropologists. He followed a 
method used by Wilson et al. in their social impact assessment of the 
highly migratory species-management plan that covered a large geogra- 
phical area like the one demanded of in the fisherfolk study. The benefit 
of this methodology is that it divided the study area into manageable 
units, but representativeness of the communities is not an admissible 
claim. Three to seven days were spent in each community. The 
interdisciplinary method of Rapid Assessment Process, Mathur notes, 
saves time. Social indicators also have been used to understand large- 
scale structural changes. 

Mathur’s first study on Mappila fishermen was in 1970-72. A 
decade later, in 1980-82, he studied Hindu fisherfolk, thus expanding his 
frame comparatively. It is to this repository that he now adds on the 
information from a new round of data gathering. This round of data 
gathering began in 2006 with fieldwork in as many as thirty-six fishing 
villages, but spanning a period of five months. A second phase of field 
work followed a year later, in 2007. 

Of late, anthropologists have been discussing how to tailor their 
methods to suit the emerging demands of populations on the move and of 
unprecedentedly dynamic processes that impact on culture and liveli- 
hood. In marine anthropology, some of these methodological questions 
appear as major challenges. Mathur bravely attempts to confront some of 
these problems by trying to combine different methods. He has proposed, 
in his own words, ‘a nested scale analytical framework that overlies 
community-level information with macro-level considerations’ (p. 16), . 
the merits and demerits of which need detailed discussion in relation to 
their analytical utility. 

Conceptually, Mathur has touched upon several pertinent issues like 
the psychological factors that predispose people to take up fishing as a 
livelihood option rather than any other, given the risks involved in this 
option, a position that takes him close to the ‘Culture-Personality’ school 
of thought in anthropology. He devotes two chapters to discuss how the 
marine ecology shapes the life, culture, and economy of the fisherfolk. In 
one chapter, on the ecological context of socio-cultural heritage pertain- 
ing to the Hindu fisherfolk, he discusses issues of identity, caste status, 
and so on, while in another chapter he deals with the technology of 
fishing in the ecological context. This chapter is a good documentation of 
the material culture of the people, the processes involved in the use of 
technologies, and the changes, property issues, fishing villages, etc. — a 
dense chapter packed with information that would interest people from 
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different backgrounds, from ethnographers to marine technologists. 
Another smaller chapter on ‘Technology of Fishing and Change’, that 
follows this chapter, could have nicely been clubbed together with this. 

There is a chapter on economic organisation and change that deals 
with various issues related to organisation of fishing, distribution of 
catch, labour organisation, money lenders, male migration, etc. Fishing 
rituals, culture, and development is another chapter that would be of 
special interest to ethnographers. This impressive documentation of life 
and culture of fisherfolk and changes spanning several decades has, more 
than anything else, contributed in raising several methodological issues, 
issues that should be discussed in relation to the appropriateness of 
different combinations of methods as pertinent to the analyses called for 
in the particular research questions and their scope. The support of Indira 
Gandhi Rashtriya Manava Sangrahalaya, Bhopal in helping materialise 
this highly ambitious project is laudable. The book will be of interest to a 
much wider audience than anthropologists and sociologists. 


Vineetha Menon 
Department of Anthropology, Kannur University 
<menon.vineetha@gmail.com> 


Rajesh Chakrabarti (ed.): The other India: Realities of an emerging 
power. New Delhi: SAGE Publications India, 2009, xxviii + 274 pp., Rs 
695 (hb). ISBN 978-8 1-321-0224-3 


The book under review — containing twenty-nine contributions by 
eminent social workers, reformers and activists, social scientists, jurists, 
journalists, bureaucrats, and men from other significant fields — contrasts 
between the ‘shining India’, representing the beneficiaries of develop- 
ment, and the India of millions of people in struggle for survival, justice, 
and equality. The latter represent the weaker sections and the 
dispossessed in conflict with the socio-political system. The book refers 
to the recent history and the changes taking place in India, and the 
political scenariò characterised by rifts and conflicts caused and 
conditioned by caste, religion, and violent struggles. Amidst the 
happenings, the book raises the critical issue ‘Can India survive the 
rifts?’ Would this survival be through state violence or the process of 
consensus and inclusive nation-building? Such questions are the result of 
variety of violence which have been perpetrated on the people of India 
by the state through the adoption of western development model, which 
has benefited the privileged classes, whereas those who became victims 
of the process of development have remained unheard. 
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The ‘vote bank politics’ has further strengthened the rifts between 
identities, enhanced intolerance, and weakened secularism. Desensiti- 
sation to violence, obsession with wealth, linkages between education 
and money power, politicisation of religion have rendered the rich 
cultural history and legacy meaningless. Intolerance has curbed the 
freedom of expression and the politico-ideology-supported mobocracy 
rules. Who suffers is ‘aam aadmi’ (the common person). The latter’s 
condition has worsened further with the declining agricultural output, 
Increasing threat of food insecurity, and the emerging challenges of 
sustenance due to changed land use patterns and perpetually falling 
groundwater table. The concern further acquires critical dimension as the 
development process engulfs ecology and environment. Amidst the 
problems and challenges of development is India really shining, is the 
poser the book throws open to the readers. 

The book draws readers’ attention to the contradictory relationship 
between religion, social justice and peace. While religion is expected to 
promote peace and justice, ironically it has been promoting social 
injustice and conflicts in the Indian society. There is hardly any need for 
evidence, as acts of violence and killings of the innocent people speak 
volumes about the violation of basic right to peaceful and secure living. 
Adding fuel to the fire is the unsustainable process of socio-economic 
development, which is not only anti-poor and exclusionist in nature, but 
also threatens eco-system balance necessary to sustain human life. 

The issue pertaining to nuclear India or India going nuclear, highly 
critical in nature, seems to have been dealt with by the contributors 
without taking into view the ground realities. There is absolutely no 
question why should India not go nuclear and, to do so in today’s world, 
a country requires alliances with those who matter. Just to say that India 
committed strategic error or that erosion of India’s position is a harbinger 
of peace at the global level is not only ideologically biased but also a 
premature conclusion. However, by touching upon such critical issues 
the contributors, no doubt, also raise issues for further debate. 

The question of social and economic justice has been elaborately 
dealt with in the book. It 1s true that Indian social structure characterised 
by caste system, which has sustained the upper castes and the power they 
wield in the society, has slowed down the socio-economic development 
of the low castes and blocked their way to political empowerment. The 
Indian civil service has failed to develop a conscience in the minds and 
thoughts of civil servants. Similarly, even contributions from the retired 
judges to this volume hint at cracks in the judiciary and the judicial 
system that deprive many people of justice. 
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What is the way out of the despair? The alternatives suggested are 
public interest litigations, actions by NGOs, collective actions with 
political lobbying and the organisation of the poor into civil society, and 
so on. The alternatives are supported with success stories. The working 
of civil society has, no doubt, made the impossible possible. But what 
remain crucial in the campaign for justice in the socio-economic sphere 
are some unanswered and controversial questions: First, whether the role 
of NGOs can be taken for granted? What about the NGOs collecting 
huge funds from national and international agencies and appropriating 
them for personal gains? What about the mafia entering the civil society? 
Should the development that has taken place over the years be 
condemned or be commended, too? The contributions of scholars do not 
answer such questions. Had the facts been analysed in the light of data, 
the conclusions in each of the contributions would have been different. 
Even the editor agrees, ‘the situation is not hopeless, nor are the remedies 
completely impossible’. 


Satish K. Sharma 
Department of Sociology, Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla 
<sattish2000@yahoo.com> 


Sakarama Somayaji and Ganesha Somayaji (eds.): Environmental 
concerns and sustainable development: Some perspectives from India. 
New Delhi: The Energy and Resources Institute, 2009, xiv + 337 pp., Rs 
450 (hb). ISBN: 978-81-7993-224-7 


Sustainable development brings together economic, environmental, 
social, political, cultural, ethical, and health considerations and requires 
new and integrated thinking and action. Such an understanding justifies 
the diversity that characterises the book under review. The book is 
organised into two sections. Eleven chapters on the broad category of 
‘Development and Environmental Concerns’ constitute the first section, 
while six chapters on ‘Sustainable Development Practices’ make up the 
second, Overall, the editors have successfully organised a diverse range 
of concerns pertaining to environmental crisis and sustainable develop- 
ment in the Indian context. Such diversity operates both at the conceptual 
or thematic plane and at the geographical context. 

Development-induced displacement and the problems of rehabili- 
tation and resettlement of the tribal people and other marginalised 
categories of the Indian population remain a broad theme of a good 
number of chapters in this volume. The authors, in general, have also 
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tried to incorporate the concerns of sustainability and sustainable 
development from their respective perspectives. 

While almost all the chapters address the theme of the present 
volume with varying degree of success, some of them deserve special 
attention of the reader. For instance, Joanna Coelho examines environ- 
mentalism and environmental movement in Goa spearheaded by “Goa 
Bachao Abhiyan’. Quite aptly, she takes the standpoint of the main- 
stream environmental sociological scholarship. Nevertheless, her. use of 
Maslow’s need hierarchy as well as the theory of relative deprivation to 
explore the association between environmentalism and social class 
perhaps needs further refinement. To be specific, she could have 
examined Inglehart’s much acclaimed ‘intergenerational value change’ 
thesis as well as Dunlap’s ‘health of the planet’ findings in this regard. 

Afonso Manuel Botelho takes up the seemingly unsolvable crisis of 
garbage and waste disposal in Goa. Following a brief description of the 
problem, he introduces the concept of NIMBY (not in my backyard) 
syndrome and analyzes the anti-garbage and anti-dumping agitation in 
the state, subsequently. He considers it unacceptable to generalise all 
opposition of the local people to the landfill sites in terms of the NIMBY 
syndrome, implying that the local people unreasonably and unjustly 
oppose the developmental projects of the government. 

Gayatri Kumar and others discuss various aspects of sustainable 
development and its progress in India through judicial and legislative 
efforts. They deal with the concept and basic principles of sustainable 
development and conclude that the precautionary principle, the polluter 
pays principle, and the principle of intergenerational equity govern 
environmental laws in India. Sarjerao A. Salunkhe takes up the issues of 
sustainable development, agricultural sustainability, and the role of 
farmers in the context of land and water management practices in 
Warana region of Maharashtra. Based on an in-depth empirical analysis 
of fourteen lift irrigation cooperatives and 635 beneficiaries, he under- 
scores the need for such cooperatives to adopt a sustainable approach to 
water and land management and mentions some important principles of 
sustainability to be pursued to avert future ecological damage. In the 
same vein, R.B. Patil deals with the principles of organic farming and its 
linkage with sustainable development as well as the role of government 
and NGOs in encouraging organic farming practices. Based on his 
survey of fifteen successful organic farmers in various talukas of 
Maharashtra, he argues that organic farming engenders self-sufficiency 
in the farming communities. 

While the editors’ efforts in dealing with some pertinent predicament 
of development—displacement—rehabilitation and livelihood problems of 
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the tribal and marginalised people in different parts of India should be 
appreciated, an informed reader would like to share some serious issues 
to be taken care of in its future editions. First, the book seems to be a 
misnomer, as it falls into the well-known trap of characterising the 
livelihood issues as environmental concerns. While some chapters 
present excellent deliberations on the theme of natural resources, 
sustainability, and sustainable development, inclusion of a few chapters 
that possibly fail to link a particular domain such as ‘health’ or ‘rice 
supply chain’ at the same time, for instance, with environmental concern 
or sustainable development, the main focus of the book, should be 
reconsidered. An interdisciplinary edited volume of this type should also 
include notes on the contributors Third, the editors should have a 
mechanism to confirm the accuracy and comprehensiveness of the 
information that an individual author furnishes in his article. For 
instance, in the conclusion of the first chapter (p.11), ‘Batang Ali’ should 
be “Batang Ai’, and this is an area in the Sarawak region, Malaysia not 
the name of any tribal community, as mentioned by the author. Similarly, 
expressions like tribal folk are ‘often engaged in deforestation activities 
for the collection of food, fuel, and fodder for their livelihood’ (p. 21) 
needs to be supported with appropriate references. Finally, the editors 
should have been more careful about checking the proofs. 


Deba Prashad Chatterjee 
Department of Sociology, Maulana Azad College, Kolkata 
<debaprashad@rediffmail.com> 


Sangeeta-Bharadwaj-Badal: Gender, social structure and empower- 
ment: Status report of women in India. Jaipur: Rawat Publications, 2009, 
217 pp., Rs 625 (hb.). ISBN 81-316-0239-7 


The book is inspired by the changing status of women in the annals of 
history — starting from liberal feminism of the 1960s through the body of 
literature emerging from the writings during the women’s decade (1975— 
85) till the wake of liberalisation in India. The focus of study has 
changed from sexual inequality to the complicated issue of gender roles. 
The author takes it for granted that gender roles are neither essential nor 
natural. The book imbibes the spirit of general responsiveness and pathos 
for the conditions of sufferings of women. This is a work that does not 
focus on a particular community of women or women in a particular 
socio-cultural milieu. The author frantically looks for providing a 
theoretical framework to understanding the oppression of women. 
Keeping 400 million women sufferers of India, on one hand, and a vast 
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array of indicators, on the other, when both are juxtaposed, it has been an 
arduous of task for the author to pave the rationale out. 

A fresh look at ‘what’, ‘why’, and ‘how’ of the review of literature 
reveals a good number of indicators/variables such as (a) generation of 
economic growth, (b) interaction of patriarchy and modes of production 
to safeguard the interest of the former, (x) kinship structures and gender 
roles as corollary, and (d) social life as locus of oppression of women 
that reflects the process of transformation of biological differences into 
gender systems. While none of these indicators alone can fully explain 
the cause of women suffering in India, the author commits herself to 
giving an understanding of ‘kinship structures’ as the most important 
explanatory variable. In her words, ‘I try to conceptualize the position of 
women in relation to the different kinship structures present in India and 
then add other explanatory variables in an effort to fully comprehend the 
reasons for spatial variations in the status of women in India.’ She further 
accepts ‘development level’ as another explanatory factor. Varying 
development levels lead to variations in gender relations, she contends. 
But, placing all the variables in concentric circles, the most important of 
variable in the centre will always vary from one place-time to another. 
Working with this rigid model may not yield any definite result. 

The conjecture that cultural roots of the differences in women’s 
status can be traced to the differences in kinship structures needs further 
study. It seems culture as an explanatory variable has been underplayed. 
Of course, quantitative technique that the author has adopted may not 
capture culture indicator properly. For example, as cited by her, low 
levels of development with a favourable kinship structure curtails female 
participation in the political process in one province (Uttarakhand); yet, 
in another province (Kerala), a low level development, but with 
favourable culture system, yields higher participation in the political 
process. Cultural system as an important explanatory variable has not 
been properly dealt with in the book. This aspect of the study calls into 
play a different kind of method, other than the quantitative technique. 
Issues that are mooted from inter-subjectivity and phenomenological 
background cannot be explained through the method of quantifiable data. 

The author seems to have drawn on India district data base, which 
was mostly drawn from the census data of 1981. Much of the data 
relating to socio-economic variables used in the research are based on the 
1981 census. Even the 1991 census did not suffice for the purpose, the 
author admits. Some references are drawn from CSWI, published by 
Government of India 1974, ICSSR report of 1975, a statistical report 
produced by the Department of Social Welfare in 1978, World Bank 
report, etc. For such a process-oriented research work, at least three 
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exhaustive databases taken with gaps of 8—10 years would have helped 
the author come up with a general theoretical framework that could 
better explain the status of women in India, because socio-economic 
indicators are always in a flux with their peculiar ways of progression 
and regression. Database from different milestones in time could indicate 
the changes. Incidentally, the author has not included any significant 
database after 1981. Since the process of liberalisation and globalisation 
has affected the development levels of the people, the status of women 
has to be re-assessed. 

The importance of this work lies in the fact that the author has 
succeeded in identifying and clarifying concepts of certain important 
explanatory variables like kinship structure, patriarchy-capitalism 
interaction, development levels, gender system, and so on. Without this 
the vast and bewildering mass of data we are burdened with today would 
stand mute. This is despite the fact that a broad theoretical framework to 
explain women’s misery could not be achieved. The work is enormous; it 
would inspire the scholars to work for a broader theoretical framework 
involving inter-subjectivity and phenomenological aspects of women’s 
position in India. 


Tanaya Mohanty 
Department of Social Science, F.M. University, Balasore, Orissa 
<tanayamohanty@gmail.com> 


Sukhadeo Thorat (with assistance from Prashant Negi, M. Mahamalik 
and Chittaranjan Senapati): Dalits in India: Search for a common 
destiny. New Delhi: Sage Publications India Pvt. Ltd., 2009, xxiii + 313 
pp., Rs 895. ISBN: 978-0-7619-3573-5 


In this book Sukhadeo Thorat has examined the multiple economic 
processes and social dynamics that preclude the dalits from the 
mainstream development and are causative of their relative peripheral 
position. He has analysed the various dimensions concerning the dalits — 
such as demography, gender, employment, access to civil amenities like 
housing, and status of civil rights — with a particular emphasis on the 
practice of untouchability, social discrimination, and atrocities. Based on 
an extant analysis, he offers suggestions for the improvement in the life 
of dalits. Thus, this book is a rich resource for researchers, students, and 
policy makers, and all those concerned with issues related to poverty, 
social exclusion, and marginality. 

Thorat analyzes the changes and impacts that have been stimulated 
by public policies on the conditions of the dalits. He empirically 
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examines the current status of the dalits, especially during the last three 
decades, by providing a vast statistical database on multiple indicators of 
growth. According to him, the main objective of this book is to present 
the economic and social status of the Scheduled castes to study the 
changes in their status with respect to important indicators of human 
development, and to provide a policy direction for the empowerment of 
dalits. 

Thorat argues that the agricultural sector has remained discrimi- 
natory towards the dalits. The dalits consistently suffered discrimination 
with respect to land, labour, and capital. He shows that a small section 
has access to land and a miniscule section cultivates it. However, as the 
wage labourers, the dalits are almost twice in number as compared with 
other social groups. He argues that there are discriminatory disparities 
which must be ended by a responsive policy framework. At the all India 
level, the dalits also remained poorer in comparison with other social 
groups. He argues that the greater dependency of the Scheduled Castes 
on agriculture for livelihood, mainly as landless labours with low wage- 
rates, has created the condition for such chronic poverty. Such discrimi- 
natory disparities remained also in the educational sectors. Even though 
there is a significant rise in the literacy rate among the Scheduled Castes, 
their participation in elementary and higher education has lagged behind 
significantly in comparison with their non-Scheduled Caste/Scheduled 
Tribe counterparts. From his studies on the health status of the dalits, 
Thorat claims that the health conditions of the Scheduled Castes is really 
poor and more deprived in comparison with other sections of the 
population. They suffer the worst kind of inaccessibility with reference 
to the basic health care facilities like maternity care and immunisation. 

The most significant part of the book is Thorat’s extensive study on 
the current nature of discrimination and widespread practice of 
untouchability in various spheres of public life He argues that social 
discriminations like non-access to tea shops, denial of water facilities, 
denial of barber and washer men’s services, ban on marriage procession 
on roads, denial of right to seat with the upper-caste people, and other 
such practices are still observed in many states. The labour market is also 
blotted with such practices through exclusion and discrimination in 
hiring, wage payments, and preventing the dalits from selling in Jocal 
markets. 

On the positive side, Thorat observes that the economic condition of 
dalits has improved in the government sector because of the reservation 
policy. The percentage of employment of the Scheduled Castes in the 
government sector has increased to seventeen percent. However, he 
explains that most of the Scheduled Caste representation in the 
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government jobs is in the lower cadre groups of ‘C’ and ‘D’, and the 
quota policy in the ‘A’ and ‘B’ cadre jobs has not been implemented 
fairly. In his conclusion, Thorat’s projects the necessary framework of © 
new policy imperatives to bring further empowerment among the dalits. 
Apart from the existing system of reservation, the new public policy 
must articulate the newer demands by the dalits in transposing the socio- 
economic milieu. 


Rahul Suresh Sapkal 
Mumbai 
<rahul.sapkal86@gmail.com> 
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INDIAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Secretary’s Report 
(2009) 


Esteemed colleagues and friends, 


It gives me great pleasure to present before you the Secretary’s Report 
for the period January to October 2009. We are all aware that it has been 
a professed policy of the Indian Sociological Society (ISS) to hold its 
annual conferences in different parts of the country. Now that we are in 
Srinagar and the 35" All India Sociological Conference (AISC) is taking 
place at the University of Kashmir, and that too in the presence of His 
Excellency Shri N.N. Vora, Governor of Jammu and Kashmir and the 
Hon. Shri Omar Abdullah, Chief Minister of Jammu and Kashmir, we 
have every reason to be happy that our dream of being in ‘the paradise on 
earth’ is realised. Kindly cherish every moment of your being here, since 
it is going to be a part of your cherished memories for the rest of your 
life. 

This conference in Srinagar, at the most beautiful and fragrant 
campus of the University of Kashmir, surrounded by the world famous 
Dal Lake and also the sacred Hazratbal Shrine and the most beautiful 
human beings all around, would not have been possible without the 
patronage and keen interest of the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Kashmir, Professor Dr Riyaz Punjabi, who promised us every possible 
support when I came here with my colleagues, Professors B.K. Nagla, 
Jayaram Panda, and R.S. Sandhu to ascertain the feasibility of organising 
AISC in Srinagar. The Indian Sociological Society is very thankful to 
Professor Punjabi for his all-out support and patronage to the conference. 
It is equally true that there had to be a person and a team of dedicated 
workers with her/him to convert a dream into a reality. Precisely, this is 
what has been done by our own colleague Dr Aneesa Shafi, Head, 
Department of Sociology and Social Work. I would like to place on 
record our appreciation for the most efficient organisation of this 
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conference with a touch of personal understanding and care. We are 
thankful to Dr Shafi and to all the faculty members and staff of her 
department for all their timely and magnificent efforts. The way things 
have been organised here, and that too so successfully, speaks volumes 
about the cooperation of the university administration headed by 
Professor Fayyaz Ahmad. As such, I will be failing in my duty if I do not 
thank Professor Ahmad, Registrar of the University, for making this 
conference a success. 


The 35th All India Sociological Conference 


The main theme of AISC in Srinagar, as you are aware, is ‘Identity, 
Development and Nation Building’. The conference was inaugurated by 
His Excellency Shri Vora, Governor of Jammu and Kashmir in the 
august presence of Hon. Shri Abdullah, Chief Minister of Jammu and 
Kashmir at the magnificent Convocation Hall of the University of 
Kashmir. Professor Riyaz Punjabi, Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Kashmir welcomed the delegates and Dr Aneesa Shafi, Organising 
Secretary of the conference proposed the vote of thanks. Professor Uttam 
B. Bhoite, President of ISS delivered the Presidential Address at the 
inaugural session of the conference. Following the practice of the 
previous years, the Srinagar conference had also been structured along 
the lines of four symposia besides a large number of Research Com- 
mittee (RC) sessions. 

The international symposium on ‘Relevance of Indigenous Intel- 
lectual Traditions to Sociologies: East-West Dialogue’ was chaired by 
Professor T.N. Madan. While Professor Piotr Glinski, President of the 
Polish Sociological Association and Professor of Sociology, Institute of 
Philosophy and Sociology, Polish Academy of Sciences, Warsaw, 
Poland and Professor Dennis Smith, Professor of Sociology, Department 
of Social Sciences, Loughborough University, UK and Editor of the ISA 
(International Sociological Association) Journal Current Seciology and 
an ex-officio member of the Executive Committee of ISA represented the 
West in this symposium. Professor Hetukar Jha, Dr V. Sujatha, and Dr. 
Arvind Agrawal were the other panellists. Professor Glinski also co- 
chaired this symposium. 

The symposium on ‘Development, Diversity and Identity: Contem- 
porary Challenges to Nation Building’ was chaired by Professor André 
Béteille, and had Professors Partha Nath Mukherji, Paramjit Singh Judge, 
and B.S. Baviskar as the panellists. The symposium on ‘Gender, Culture 
and Development’ was chaired by Professor A.M. Shah, and the speakers 
in this symposium were Professor Kamala Ganesh, Dr Aparna Rayaprol, 
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and Professor Madhu Nagla. The regional symposium on Kashmir, 
‘Composite Culture of Jammu and Kashmir: Retrospect and Prospects’, 
was chaired by Professor T.N. Madan, who was joined by Professor 
Riyaz Punjabi, Vice-Chancellor, University of Kashmir, Professor [shaq 
Khan,. noted historian, and Shri Haseeb Drabu, noted economist and 
Chairman, Jammu and Kashmir on the panel. 

The valedictory session of the conference was chaired by Professor 
Riyaz Punjabi and the Valedictory Address was delivered by Professor 
K.L. Sharma, Vice-Chancellor, Jaipur National University. 

On behalf of ISS, and on my behalf, I would like to place on record 
our heartfelt thanks to all the chairpersons and the speakers of all the 
symposia and the valedictory session. 


Lifetime Achievement Awards | 


You may recall that the Lifetime Achievement Awards by the ISS were 
instituted in the year 2005. Continuing with the practice of honouring the 
senior and eminent sociologists for their contribution to the development 
of sociology, the Lifetime Achievement Awards for the year 2009 were 
conferred upon Professors André Béteille, A.M. Shah, and Bela Dutt 
Gupta. 


Professor M.N. Srinivas Memorial Lecture and Prize 


The M.N. Srinivas Memorial Lecture Series, as we all know, was 
instituted by ISS in 2001. The M.N. Srinivas Memorial Lecture on the 
occasion of the 35" AISC was delivered by Professor Ravindra Jain on 
‘Diaspora, Trans-nation and Nation: Reflections from India’. The M.N. 
Srinivas Memorial Prize — 2009 for the best published paper and to 
encourage scholarship among young sociologists was presented to Dr 
Vigneswara Illavarasan, Department of Humanities and Social Sciences, 
Indian Institute of Technology (Delhi) for his article ‘Software Work in 
India: A Labour Process View’ in C. Upadhyaya and A. R. Vasavi (eds.): 
In an Outpost of Global Economy: Work and Workers in India’s 
Information Technology Industry (New Delhi: Routledge, 2008, pp. 162- 
89). 


Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee Memorial Lecture 
It is a matter of great pleasure for me to announce that the Managing 


Committee (MC) of ISS has accepted the proposal to institute a 
memorial lecture in honour of Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee sub- 
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mitted by Professor G.R. Madan on behalf of the Radhakamal Mukerjee 
Memorial Society, New Delhi. The Radhakamal Mukerjee Memorial 
Society has already deposited the seed money of Rs 3 lakhs with ISS, 
and the Indian Council of Social Science Research has also sanctioned a 
onetime grant of Rs 1.5 lakhs for the same. 


Research Committees 


Most RCs are now well established. What is most appreciable is that 
many RC conveners are competing in good spirit to make their RCs to 
move ahead of others, and the credit for this goes both to their conveners 
and to their members. Some of these RCs are bringing out regular 
newsletters and have also organised mid-term conferences/seminars of 
their own. The ever-growing number of papers being listed and presented 
at AISCs is commendable and speaks volumes about the inner strength 
of RCs and it is also a sure indication of their coming of age. However, 
some RCs, which have not been able to register good response, need 
introspection. 


Regional Associations 


It is heartening that more regional associations are now willing to 
affiliate with ISS. These regional associations are not only organising 
regional and national conferences regularly, but also trying to broaden 
their base by inviting larger participation from the whole country. These 
associations now also seek publicity for their activities through the pages 
of the JSS Newsletter not only by announcing conferences through call 
for papers, but also by reporting the proceedings of these conferences. It 
is also an encouraging development that some of the regional associa- 
tions such as the Kerala Sociological Society, Sociological Association 
of West Bengal, and Rajasthan Sociological Association are bringing out 
their own journals. Most of the regional associations of sociology are 
also organising their annual conferences almost regularly. 


Memoranda of Understanding with other National Associations of 
Sociology 


I am delighted to place on record that a Memorandum of Understanding 
(MOU) has been signed between ISS and the Brazilian Sociological 
Society on 17 August 2009. Professors Uttam B. Bhoite and Ishwar 
Modi, ISS President and Secretary respectively and Professors Tom 
Dwyer and Celi Scalon, President and Secretary respectively of the 
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Brazilian Sociological Society were the signatories to this MOU. I would 
also like to bring it to your kind notice that Professor Celi Scalon is also 
the President-elect of the Brazilian Sociological Society. 

Likewise, an MOU between ISS and the Russian Society of 
Sociologists was signed on 9 October 2009. Professor Uttam B. Bhoite 
and Professor Ishwar Modi, ISS President and Secretary respectively and 
Professor Valery A. Mansurov and Dr Elena Pronina, President and 
Secretary of the Russian Society of Sociologists respectively were signa- 
tories to this MOU. The Russian Society of Sociologists has already 
placed this MOU on their website. 

Professor Piotr Glinsky, President of the Polish Sociological 
Association, personally came to India to sign the MOU between ISS and 
the Polish Sociological Association on the occasion of the 35" All India 
Sociological Conference. The signing ceremony took place at the 
General Body Meeting of ISS on 11 October 2009. Professors Uttam B. 
Bhoite and Ishwar: Modi, ISS President and Secretary respectively, 
signed this MOU on behalf of ISS. For the Polish Sociological 
Association, Professor Glinski signed this MOU as its President, and the 
signature of Mr Zbigniew Rykowski, Secretary of that Association had 
already been obtained by Professor Glinski. Both Professor Bhoite and 
Professor Glinski were kind enough to appreciate and place on record the 
efforts made by Professor Ishwar Modi, ISS Secretary in realising this 
MOU in a very short time. I would like to thank and place on record the 
efforts made by Professor Janusz L. Mucha, an eminent Polish 
sociologist, whom I met in Taiwan at the ISA-CNA Conference in March 
2009, for all his support in realising this MOU and for introducing me to 
Professor Glinski. 


Forthcoming Elections of ISS 


The Indian Sociological Society enjoys great reputation for being a 
highly unified and successful professional association in the country. The 
Society has also been widely appreciated for upholding democratic 
values and functioning. Maintaining the tradition of holding its elections 
every two years, the elections for the new team of office bearers and five 
MC members for 2010-2011 has been announced. I would like to place 
on record our thanks to Professor Partha Nath Mukherji, former 
President of ISS, for accepting the challenging responsibility as the 
Election Officer. Professors Ishwar Modi, Secretary ISS, and Ravinder 
Kaur (as the nominee of the ISS President) will be the other members of 
the Election Committee. 
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As we all know, the Indian Sociological Society was established in the 
year 1951. Its diamond jubilee celebrations will become due in the year 
2011. The ISS MC would appreciate receiving suggestions from the ISS 
members regarding the plan of action for this celebration. However, it is 
also obvious that, to undertake any large-scale activity and events, ISS 
will be required to generate more resources. 

Finally, I would like to place on record my deep sense of gratitude to 
all ISS members for their constant encouragement, cooperation, and 
support to my engagements as ISS Secretary, and I look forward to 
receiving similar cooperation and support in future. I would also once 
again like to place on record my sincere gratitude to Professor Bhoite, 
ISS President for his deep sense of commitment and dedication in 
strengthening the Society. His unflinching support to me at every stage 
of my work as Secretary has been a constant source of inspiration to me 
to perform my duties. I am equally thankful to Professor Ravinder Kaur, 
ISS Treasurer, and all the MC members for their wholehearted support 
and faith in me. I would also like to place on record my sincere thanks 
and gratitude to Dr George Mathew, Director, Institute of Social 
Sciences, New Delhi and the staff of the Institute, particularly Shri 
Krishnan Namboodiri and his associates Shri Amrendra Kumar and Ms 
Jayashree Krishnakumar for efficiently managing the office of the 
Society and their wholehearted support to me as ISS Secretary. 


Thank you. 
Ishwar Modi 


Srinagar Secretary 
11 October 2009 Indian Sociological Society 
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INDIAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Secretary’s Report 
(2010) 


Dear colleagues and friends, 


It is my privilege to present before you the report of the activities and 
programmes undertaken by the Indian Sociological Society (ISS) from 1 
January to 28 December 2010. Let me begin by placing on record my 
deep sense of gratitude to all the ISS members for their constant 
encouragement and support during this period. In all modesty, I would 
say that our team of office bearers and members of the Managing 
Committee (MC) has done its best to serve ISS and to safeguard its 
academic traditions and long-term interests. The usual disclaimers apply, 
and I own responsibility for any lapse on my part. 

While this report is meant to place before you all the activities of ISS 
for the year 2010, I, on my personal and on behalf of ISS, wish to place 
on record our deep felt appreciation for the Vice Chancellor Shri Devdas 
Chhotray, whose wholehearted support and encouragement has made this 
conference such a big success. It is indeed our privilege to be hosted at 
Ravenshaw University, which as a university may be just over four years 
old, but it has a glorious record as a premier academic institution of 
higher learning to grow into a full-fledged university. Besides other 
social and cultural enchantments Orissa offers, the environs of Raven- 
shaw are going to last in our minds with a deep imprint. I am sure, we 
have all enjoyed being here and deliberating on ‘Development, Polity 
and Social Tensions’. 

Furthermore, it is only appropriate that the tireless efforts of 
Professor D.R. Sahu and his team of dedicated colleagues and volunteers 
are commended at the beginning. They have put their best and co- 
ordinated efforts in the face of limited resources to successfully organise 
this conference. In spite of limitations of resources and a large number of 
participants, the organisers have provided a creative atmosphere for 
smooth conduct of academic sessions as well as for a pleasant stay for all 
delegates. The All India Sociological Conferences (AISCs) have recently 
been very popular and a large number of delegates from all over India 
and abroad have been participating in them. This conference at Raven- 
shaw has registered over 1,200 delegates. 

We express our appreciation and gratitude to the Vice-Chancellor, 
Ravenshaw University; the Organising Secretary of this conference; the 
faculty members, research scholars, and student volunteers of the 
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Department of Sociology, Ravenshaw University; Professor Rita Ray, 
President, Orissa Sociological Society; and Dr Otta and volunteers from 
the colleges and universities for their cooperation and help. 


H 
Research Committees, the Journal and Newsletter 


Research Committees 


Research Committees (RCs) form the core of our academic body, and 
there has been an emphasis to strengthen RCs that would in tum 
strengthen ISS. The large and still increasing number of RCs and their 
vibrant activities during AISCs are a testimony to the enthusiasm of their 
members’ academic commitment. Our Newsletter covers the activities 
and notices of RCs conveying their strong presence as part of ISS. Many 
RCs have their own newsletters and/or e-newsletters and group emails. I 
hope all of us agree that the growth of our professional body is adjudged 
by the rigour and promotion of research endeavours of its members. In 
this regard we need to pay serious attention to the academic achieve- 
ments of RCs, while valuing their internal autonomy. A review of RCs is 
required, as it is a collective responsibility of all RCs. Suggestions 
regarding this matter have been solicited and some have been received 
over the year. A workshop of the RC ¢convenors will be held in the next 
two months and, hopefully, some light would be thrown on the matter 
towards a collective review and assessment of RCs. It is commendable 
that mid-term meetings and workshops of RCs have been without any 
financial liability to ISS. A meeting of the RC convenors was held on 27 
December 2010. 


Sociological Bulletin 


J am sure that Sociological Bulletin has become an essential reading for 
all of us in the profession for our teaching and research. Enlisting new 
and adequate number of paid subscribers to Sociological Bulletin is the 
need of the hour. Even under financial constraints, MC decided to 
increase the number of annual issues of the Sociological Bulletin from 
two to three since 2004 (Vol. 53) to satisfy the increasing urge of 
scholars to publish in our journal. Notwithstanding this increasing 
demand, we are proud of the fact that ours is a refereed journal and that it 
maintains professional quality control. Professor N. Jayaram, Managing 
Editor of Sociological Bulletin deserves our special commendation for 
the professional commitment with which he has improved the quality of 
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the journal and its prompt publication. The timely publication of 
Sociological Bulletin without any compromise on the quality of papers 
has improved its stature in the world of professional sociology. The 
September—December issue of Vol. 59 has already reached us. 

I am sure all of us will be pleased and feel proud of the fact that the 
electronic archive — JSTOR has approached Managing Editor Professor 
Jayaram to have Sociological Bulletin archived. It is indeed an honour 
for ISS and its journal, Sociological Bulletin to be enlisted with JSTOR 
for international accessibility at no financial cost to ISS. 

The expense on printing and posting the three issues of Sociological 
Bulletin every year has been rising and we need to remind our members 
to contribute generously towards meeting this rising cost. We have been 
requesting a contribution of Rs 1,000 from each member towards this 
cause. The printing and postage of each issue costs us nearly Rs 1.7 
lakhs. In addition, the drive to increase subscription of Sociological 
Bulletin needs to continue to be on our agenda ‘for better financial health 
of the journal. 


ISS Newsletter 


The JSS Newsletter, started in June 2002, has so far brought out sixteen 
issues with limited financial liability to the Society. Professor Jacob John 
Kattakayam deserves all praise for the tedious work of collecting the 
material and bringing out the publication on time. It was sustained 
partially through advertisements for some years. But, we need support 
for it urgently. We solicit the ISS members’ initiative and cooperation for 
procuring advertisements for the JSS Newsletter to sustain itself. 

All of us are aware that since his election as President of ISS, 
Professor Kattakayam has ceased to be the editor of the ISS Newsletter, 
and Professor J. Krishnamurthy, an MC member, has assumed its 
editorship from January 2010 onwards. Professor Krishnamurthy has 
been continuing the earlier tradition of procuring advertisements and has 
increased the periodicity of the JSS Newsletter from two to three issues a 
year. It is a critical medium of communication of ISS events and 
programmes to its members. -We need to seriously consider if this 
publication could become a fully electronic one. 


Young Sociologists’ Pre-Conference: ‘Sociology in Action’ 


Initiated in 2006, the Young Sociologists’ Pre-Conference was organised 
for the second time along with AISC in Cuttack, the first one being in 
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Chennai. Sixty-five delegates participated in this Pre-Conference and 
five speakers addressed the delegates on 25 and 26 December 2010. 


Ii 
Lectures, Prizes, Awards 


M.N. Srinivas Memorial Lecture 


The M.N. Srinivas Memorial lecture series, as we know, was instituted 
by the Society in 2001..The M.N. Srinivas Endowment Fund was set up 
by the Society through the contributions received from a group of former 
students and colleagues of Professor Srinivas. Professors A.M. Shah, 
B.S. Baviskar, and E.A. Ramaswamy bequeathed to ISS the entire 
royalties of all five of their edited volumes published in honour of - 
Professor Srinivas. The Indian Council of Social Science Research 
(ICSSR) gave a matching grant for it. This year Professor Suma Chitnis 
delivered the 9th M.N. Srinivas memorial lecture titled ‘Lessons from the 
Field’ on 27 December 2010 


Professor M.N. Srinivas Memorial Prize for Young Sociologists 


This year’s M.N. Srinivas Memorial Young Sociologist prize was 
awarded to Dr Anindita Chakrabarti, Assitant Professor, Department of 
Humanities and Social Sciences, Indian Institute of Technology (Kanpur) 
for her paper titled ‘Judicious Succession and Judicial Religion: Internal 
Conflict and Legal Dispute in a Religious Reform Movement in India’ 
published in Thomas G. Krisch and Bertram Turner (eds.): Permutations 
of Order: Religion and Law as Contested Sovereignties (London: 
Ashgate, 2009, pp. 87—105). ; 

It is a matter of pride for ISS that both the awardees of this year’s 
Infosys prize in Social Sciences, Professors Amita Baviskar and Nandini 
Sundar have earlier won the M.N. Srinivas Memorial Young Sociologist 
prize for their published essays. ; 


Radhakamal Mukerjee Memorial Lecture 


Professor T.N. Madan delivered the first Radhakamal Mukerjee 
Memorial lecture titled ‘Radhakamal Mukerjee and His Contemporaries: 
Founding Fathers of Sociology in India’ on 28 December 2010. On lines 
similar to that of the M.N. Srinivas Endowment Fund, and the instituting 
of the memorial lecture series, the Radhakamal Mukerjee Endowment 
Fund has been instituted through the contribution made by Dr G.R. 
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Madan through the Radhakamal Mukerjee Memorial BS Now Delhi 
and a grant from ICSSR. 


Life-time Achievement Awards 


Instituted in 2005, the life time achievement awards have been presented 
to illustrious professional seniors. This year the awards were presented to 
Professors Suma Chitnis, D.N. Dhanagare, and T.K. Oommen during the 
36th AISC at Ravenshaw University, Cuttack. 


IV 
Organisational Report 


Membership 


It is heartening to note that the life membership and ordinary 
membership of ISS is on the rise for the last few years. The number of 
ISS members has crossed over 3,100. The enthusiasm of the younger 
generation and encouragement of seniors and teachers to enrol new 
members is commendable. As many as thirty-five scholars applied for 
life membership of ISS during AISC in Cuttack. There are still many 
sociologists in India who have not yet taken life membership and we 
need to solicit their cooperation to increase the strength of this 
professional organisation. i 


| 
Condolences 


Since we met last in Srinagar in October 2009, we have lost some 
eminent members of the ISS family. Professors Deb Kumar Banerjee, 
Brij Raj Chauhan (former President, ISS), S. Muthu Chidambram, Indra 
Deva (former President, ISS), S.L. Doshi, John V. Ferreira (former 
Secretary ISS), Anjan Ghosh, S. Gokilavani, M.S. Gore, G.S. Lele, 
Dhirendra Narain, Satish Saberwal, Hari Sharma, and Magan Lal H. 
Vora. We mourn their demise, pay respect to the departed souls, and 
convey our heartfelt condolences to their families. 


Elections 


A Committee to suggest election reforms was. constituted under the 
chairmanship of Professor Sheo Bahal Singh. This committee has given 
its report and we place before you the MC resolution on it dated 26 
December 2010. The ISS election reforms shall include the following: 
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(a) the counterfoil of each ballot paper will be numbered, not the ballot 
paper itself; (b) the ballot paper shall be sent by speed post and a self- 
addressed stamped envelope enclosed with each ballot paper; and (c) the 
amount of nomination fee for contesting elections is enhanced: contes- 
tants for the posts of President and Secretary shall pay Rs 5,000 (Rs five 
thousand only) and candidates for membership of MC, Rs 3,000 (Rs 
three thousand only) each in order to file their nomination. 


The Diamond Jubilee of ISS 


Established in 1951, ISS is celebrating its Diamond Jubilee in the year 
2011. At its meeting held in February 2010, MC resolved to renew the 
contact details of all its members to prepare a new directory of its life 
members. Many MC members volunteered to collect this information in 
their regions. The President was authorised to constitute a National 
Committee to plan to celebrate the Diamond Jubilee in a befitting 
manner. Professor Kattakayam formed the Diamond Jubilee National 
Committee with all past presidents and present office bearers of ISS. He 
also constituted a consultative committee for the volumes to be edited 
under the Diamond Jubilee Series. It was decided ‘to publish volumes 
under this Series on the same lines as the Golden Jubilee Series. To 
identify themes, editors, and advisors, a Sub-Committee comprising of 
Professors Kattakayam, Tulsi Patel, Kamala Ganesh, B.B. Mohanty, B.S. 
Baviskar, and Ishwar Prasad Modi was constituted. As ISS President, 
Professor Kattakayam will be the series editor. 

Two pre-conferences during the year 2011, one each in Mumbai and 
Lucknow universities will be held and AISC of the Diamond Jubilee year 
will be hosted by Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 


yV 
Conclusion 


At every stage of my work as Secretary of ISS I have had the constant 
encouragement and support of the President, Professor Kattakayam. His 
open and democratic dialogue has been a source of inspiration and 
sobriety. I also wish to thank Professor Jayaram Panda, Treasurer and all 
MC members for their constructive and valuable support. I am thankful 
to Shri Krishnan Namboodiri, Office Secretary for his untiring efforts in 
very ably managing the ever-increasing work of the ISS office besides 
his regular work at the Institute of Social Sciences. 

I wish to record our sincere appreciation of Dr George Mathew, 
Director, Institute of Social Sciences, for his willing and continuous 
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cooperation in running the ISS office from the Institute. Despite the 
growing pressure of the requirements of his own Institute, Dr Mathew 
continues to provide his cooperation for the functioning of ISS office 
from the premises of the Institute. We are aware that it is an old 
association for us both. For the last 21 years, a meaningful and fruitful 
relationship has evolved between the two bodies and it is our endeavour 
to keep this healthy bond strong and growing until we find an 
independent office for ISS. The Society is ever so thankful for the 
dedicated services of Shri Madhu Nair, Ms Vidya, Shri Amrendra 
Kumar, Smt. Jayashree, Ms Sapna, Ms Molly, Shri Bhuvan, and all other 
staff of the Institute. I also wish to thank the Department of Sociology, 
Delhi School of Economics, University of Delhi and its staff for their 
kind cooperation in my engagements as ISS Secretary. Finally, I wish to 
thank all the delegates assembled here for their participation and making 
this conference productive and lively. 


Tulsi Patel 
Cuttack Secretary 
28 December 2010 Indian Sociological Society 
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Lessons from the Field* 


Suma Chitnis 


I am honoured by the invitation to deliver the M.N. Srinivas Memorial 
Lecture. Professor Srinivas was a profound scholar, an excellent 
researcher, and a great teacher and mentor. I admired him deeply and feel 
truly privileged for this opportunity to pay my tribute to him. I also 
cherish this chance to meet all of you and, in particular, to get to know 
the younger members of the profession. I have retired now, travel very 
little, and rarely meet professional colleagues outside Mumbai. The 
conference gives me a chance to meet the fraternity of colleagues from 
across the country; I am happy to be here. 


The Search for a Suitable Theme 


Ever since I accepted President Kattayakam’s invitation to deliver this 
lecture, I have been searching for a suitable theme. Since most of my 
work has been in the sociology of education and there is so much 
happening in education, I should be speaking on an issue in education. 
Or, on an issue concerning women, since that is the second field that I 
have worked in. But I am tempted to opt out of both these fields and to 
share with you some of the valuable lessons that I have learnt in the 
course of my long career as a sociologist. I am not sure the theme is 
adequately weighty for this prestigious lecture. However, I am now in 
my seventy-eighth year and it seems to me that, at this point in my life, 
the best way for me spend time with younger colleagues is to share with 
them some of the valuable lessons that I have learnt. 

I have been in the profession for more than fifty years now — as a 
teacher, researcher, and administrator. I spent the first ten years of my 
career in teaching at Elphinstone College, Bombay and then at the 
Bombay University’s Department of Sociology. After that I moved to the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences (TISS), where I taught for the next 
twenty-six years. When I talk about the lessons that I learnt as a teacher, 
I will draw upon my experiences at all these three institutions. 

Although I regularly taught courses in sociology to social work 
students at TISS and lectured on sociological issues at the many outreach 
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programmes conducted by the Institute, I was primarily engaged in 
conducting and guiding research during the course of the twenty-six 
years that I spent there. Most of my research was in the sociology of 
education, and much of it pertained to problems in the education of the 
socially and economically disadvantaged, particularly the scheduled 
castes and the scheduled tribes. But I also researched and extensively 
directed research on women’s issues. In the section which focuses on 
what I learnt from research, I will first talk about my entry into research 
and then share with you the lessons that I learnt from three sets of 
experiences which I consider to be particularly valuable in terms of what 
they taught me, namely, (1) experiences from the research project that 
TISS had undertaken for the Education Commission, (11) experiences 
from the several research projects on the education of the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes in which I was involved at the Institute, and 
(iii) experiences in. the course of my efforts to understand women’s 
issues. 

My experience as an administrator comes from the last eleven years 
of my career spent in administering institutions for higher education — six 
as Vice Chancellor of the SNDT Women’s University, and five as the 
Director of The J.N. Tata Endowment for the Higher Education of 
Indians. And this is what I will talk about. 


TEACHING 


The first and by far the most important lesson that I have learnt as a 
teacher is that it is not really possible to communicate an idea, a concept, 

or theory, or explain a problem to others unless one has understood it 

clearly. And, over the years, teaching has consistently helped me to. 
clarify my concepts and to sharpen my thinking. I have also learnt that it 

is best to communicate with students in simple language, without using 

sociological terminology. The terminology has a legitimate place in 

sociological discourse, but it often masks gaps in understanding and in 

clarity of statement. The best way for me to test my own understanding 

of a concept or an issue was to see if I could speak about it without using 

sociological terminology. ; 

I learnt many other valuable lessons as a teacher, however, for want 
of time I will restrict myself to talking about two that have proved to be 
particularly useful to me. First, that to communicate a point effectively to 
students, particularly to undergraduate students, one must explain it with 
the help of examples and illustrations from their world. This means that 
one has to be familiar with their ways and values, their heroes, heroines 
and idols, with the movies and the music they enjoy, with their fears and 
aspirations. Accordingly, I have always made an effort to get acquainted 
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with the world in which my students live. Second, that in order to make 
sure that students have understood what they have been taught, one must 
get them to react to the ideas one has placed before them — get them to 
question the ideas, challenge them or extend them with the help of their 
own experiences. Teachers usually complain that the lecture system and 
the large classes that they have to deal with today make it difficult to 
accomplish this. However my own experience ts that it is possible to 
stimulate at least some interaction, even in large classes by posing one or 
two questions to the class — preferably at pertinent points in the course of 
the lecture or, at least, at the end of the lecture. Even a small effort like 
this can ignite a lively discussion and stimulate the class. 

These simple lessons, learnt early in the course of my career as a 
teacher have turned out to be strong assets. They have not only helped 
me as a teacher, but also enabled me to take sociological analyses and 
thinking on issues of public interest to the larger community. At TISS 
this was a task that I had to perform all the time. The Institute conducts 
short-term courses for the community development workers, and for 
different kinds of NGOs, including personnel from banks and the 
corporate sector responsible for welfare and development programmes 
conducted by their organisations, as well as for bodies such as the police 
or hospitals who are caretakers of society. I was regularly part of the 
faculty for these courses. I have also been an invited speaker at a variety 
of forums where the audiences have ranged from the highly educated to 
the barely literate. The lessons that I learnt as a teacher equipped me to 
communicate effectively with all these different audiences. 


RESEARCH 
Shift to Research 


1 was just about twenty-two years old when I started teaching Sociology. 
I enjoyed teaching immensely and continue to do so. But, after about 
eight years of teaching, I was restless for research. I was thirty years old, 
a lecturer at the Department of Sociology at Bombay University and 
being considered for a Readership, when this restlessness hit me. The 
prospect of a Readership at that early age should have held me to my job. 
But the country was in the middle of the Third Five-Year Plan. The air 
was thick with the excitement of development, and I was driven by an 
aspiration to do development-related research. Since this was not then on 
the agenda of the University, I decided to explore TISS for the purpose. 
The Institute was a school of social work with an academic programme 
that was welfare and social service oriented. Created by the Tata trusts 
and centrally administered as a ‘deemed university’, it had acquired a 
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reputation as an academically open and progressive institution, free from 
the rigidities that restrict the universities. It was headed by Professor 
M.S. Gore, the former Director of the Delhi School of Social Work, who, 
in addition to being a Social Work educator, was also a sociologist. 
Given these facts, I figured that the Institute would be involved in 
development-related research. In November 1964, I took an appointment 
to meet Professor Gore to find out if there was an opening for me there. 

I could not have chosen a more opportune time for the meeting. The 
National- Commission on Education, popularly known as the Kothari 
Commission, had just been appointed to advise on how education in the 
country could be used as an instrument of national development, and the 
Member Secretary of the Commission had approached Professor Gore to 
ask if TISS could help the Commission by providing some ideas and 
baseline data for the purpose. Professor Gore saw this as an excellent 
opportunity for the social sciences and social scientists in the country to 
contribute to development in India. There was no clear offer from the 
Commission yet, but he was all set to prepare a project proposal. 
Professor Gore was discussing his ideas with Professor I.P. Desai, the 
eminent sociologist from Gujarat, and, at that point in time, the only 
sociologist in the-country with experience of research in education, when 
I stepped into his office for my appointment with him. Both of them 
listened to me and appreciated my eagerness for research. But Professor 
Gore pointed out that there was no position for research at the Institute. 
However, just-as I was leaving, he asked me to sit down, talked with 
excitement about the Commission’s request and mentioned that he and 
Professor Desai would be happy to have a younger person to assist them. 
They said that there was no. specific work for me immediately, but I 
would be required to sit with them and take notes as they deliberated on 
an appropriate response to the Commission’s request. Professor Gore 
made it clear that they could not offer me even a small honorarium for 
the work I would be required to do and advised me against resigning 
from my secure job at the University. Nevertheless, he assured me that if 
I was looking for an opportunity for research this was it. I joined them 
the very next day. © 

Six months later, when the proposal that we had initiated as a team 
was accepted by the Commission, I was appointed Research Officer for 
the project. Professors Gore and Desai ‘and I comprised the ‘core co- 
ordinating team for the duration of the project. This was the first major 
development related social science research in the country. Experiences 
from this project constitute the foundation of the many countrywide 
studies that TISS subsequently took up for different ministries of the 
central government, the Planning Commission, the Indian Council of 
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and Training (NCERT), and other bodies. The lessons that I learnt as the 
Research Officer in-charge of the project are priceless. Now, as I think 
about them, they fall into two sets: the first set pertains to the design, 
planning, organisation and administration of research; and the second 
consists of a series of observations and insights that have shaped my 
perspectives and approach as a sociologist. I will share the experience of 
learning these lessons. 


` 1: Research for the Education Commission 


Lessons in the Design, Planning, Organisation, and Administration 
of Research 


My lessons in the design, planning, organisation, and administration of 
research came in the form of a variety of tasks that I was required to do. I 
will talk to you about a few that have been particularly significant in 
building my capabilities as a researcher. 


Putting Together a Think Tank and a Working Team 


The Commission had asked for ideas and baseline data that would help 
them visualise what is involved in employing education as an instrument 
for development in the country. Professors Gore and Desai decided that it 
would be best to start by inviting a group of scholars from across the 
country to think together on the Commisston’s request and to draw up a 
project plan to address the Commission’s needs. Thus, our first task was 
to constitute this group. And, I learnt a basic principle about constituting 
a team: that, in choosing members, one has to be very clear about the 
purpose for which the group/team is being constituted. In the instant 
case, our immediate need was for a group that would deliberate upon the 
Commission’s request and,. accordingly plan a project. However, 
Professors Gore and Desai also saw this group as a larger body from 
which a team would subsequently be drawn to collaborate in executing 
the project. The idea here was to involve the prospective collaborators in 
the initial thinking on the project so as to ensure that they would have a 
full understanding of the project. Taking. these two needs into 
consideration, the group had to ‘consist-of two kinds ,of persons, namely, 
those who would do the initial designing and planning of the project and 
those who would subsequently execute it. For.the former, we needed a 
think-tank consisting of persons sensitive to the needs of development 
and with the vision, imagination, competence, and capacity to plan and 
design an appropriate project. For the latter, we needed social scientists 
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of proven calibre to execute this plan and design. Since Professors Gore 
and Desai believed that as much of the community of social scientists in 
the country as possible should share in this opportunity for development 
research, the second category had to be drawn from the different regions 
-of the country. 

' The group that we finally put together consisted of thirty-eight 
persons, including the three of us. It contained some well-known 
educators and thinkers on education, many members of the Education 
Commission, representatives of NCERT, a representative of UNESCO, a 
representative of the Ford Foundation, and about fifteen social scientists - 
from different regions of the country. The members of the Commission 
were included because the Commission had initiated the idea of consult- 
ing social scientists and were the persons to whom we would eventually 
be responsible. The others, such as representatives from NCERT and 
UNESCO were included, because it was felt that they could contribute 
ideas and insights from their experience and help in other important 
ways. The social scientists were carefully chosen so as to provide social 
science expertise of the kind needed to strengthen the think tank and at 
the same time to put together a pool from which to constitute the team to 
execute the project that would be designed. For this, we looked for 
scholars with ideas and insights, conceptual clarity, a firm grounding in 
sociological theory, competence in research methodology and statistics, 
sound experience of research, and so on. Care was taken to ensure that 
between them these scholars were suitably located to cover the entire 
country. Thus, my first lesson from this project was on how to put think 
tanks and research teams together. 


Collective Deliberation 


Soon, I learnt my second lesson, which was in planning and organising 
seminars. Professors Gore and Desai had decided that the best way to get 
the think tank to start its work was through a seminar at TISS titled ‘The 
Sociology of Education in a Modernising Society’. This seminar was 
held within a month of the Commission’s first request tc Professor Gore. 
We had no more than two weeks to plan and to organise the seminar. 
During these two weeks, all of us responsible for the seminar worked 
like a whirlwind. I learnt a lot in the process, and more from the seminar. 

The seminar was my window on collective deliberation. It gave.me 
the opportunity to closely witness the wisdom, tact, and skill with which 
Professors Gore and Desai kept the seminar focused on its objective, 
deftly integrated different — and often opposite — viewpoints, managed 
difficult temperaments and egos, and led the team to produce a fine 
project plan and design. 
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The Commission had asked for perspectives pertinent to the task of using 
education as an instrument of development as well as baseline data that 
would help it to advise the Indian government on how to plan to that end. 
The project design that was drawn up at this seminar provided for two 
kinds of material to be presented to the Commission, and the project was 
to be conducted in two overlapping phases. In the first phase, the 
Commission was to be presented with a set of papers that would clarify 
concepts pertinent to the aspiration to use education as an instrument of 
modernisation — for instance, tradition, modernity, westernisation, 
development, education as a social institution, education as a process of 
socialisation, formal and non-formal education, the difference between 
traditional and modern systems of education, and so on. They were also 
to provide basic information on the organisation of education in the 
country, on the roles within the education system, and on problems such 
as student interest or the problems involved in advancing the education 
of women as well as of the castes and tribes traditionally excluded from 
formal education. 

In the second phase, the Commission was to be provided with 
relevant data on the social backgrounds and the attitudes and values of 
the main stake holders in education: students, teachers, educational 
administrators, and parents. These data were to be collected from a 
countrywide survey that would cover respondents from these four 
categories of stake holders. It was decided that the survey would cover 
eight states, two in each of the four regions of the country, namely, the 
North, South, West, and East. One alternative was to conduct eight 
identical studies in the eight states and then bring the findings together. 
The other was to plan the project as a single study, centrally admini- 
stered. The seminar decided that, in the interests of congruence between 
the researches in the eight states, it would be preferable to opt for a 
centrally administered survey. 

The themes for the papers were chosen and authors for writing them 
were identified at the seminar. Directors to take charge of the survey in 
each of the eight states were also chosen. The seminar also recommended 
` the creation of a Coordinating Office to monitor and to steer both phases 
of the project from beginning to completion. Professor Gore was 
appointed Convenor of the project and in-charge of the Coordinating 
Office to be set up at TISS. Professor Desai and I were named as his 
team-mates to form the central coordinating team. We were to be assisted 
by a stenographer typist. It was assumed that TISS would provide all 
help needed and, in particular, that Professor Ramchandran, Head of the 
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Department of Research Methodology, would take care of methodology. 
A Coordinating Committee, consisting of some of participants in the 
seminar was appointed to advise on the project and render whatever help 
the Coordinating Office needed. 

My participation in the seminar had been a rare privilege of sharing 
in the conception and the launch of the first major development-related 
social science research project in the country. o 


Coordination, Monitoring and Supervision 


After the seminar dispersed, the Coordinating Office was left with a host 
of tasks to set the project into motion: the timetable for both phases of 
the project had to be set; the outlines for the papers that were invited had 
to be worked out; the sample frame for the survey had to be developed 
and the sample had to be drawn; the questionnaires for the survey had to 
be compiled; mechanisms to ensure cohesiveness and congruence in the 
work of the collaborators had to be set in place. There were lessons to be 
learnt, for all of us at the Coordinating Office, from all these tasks. For 
instance, while setting the time frame for the project we learnt how 
important it is to take into account climatic features (such as the 
monsoon) that can cripple mobility, regional festivals and holidays that 
affect working days, etc. The development of a sample frame was by far 
the biggest challenge and learning experience. The sample had to be 
designed to cover the eight states and to represent the districts in each of 
these states; to cover each of the several categories of educational 
institutions — from primary schools to institutions for higher education; 
and the different categories of respondents, namely, students, teachers, 
and administrators at different kinds of institutions and the parents of 
primary school students — which was what the research design called for. 
.The preparation of the questionnaires was a time-consuming but 
relatively simple task. However, we faced some totally unexpected 
problems with this task. It had been decided that the questionnaires 
would be prepared in English and then translated into the regional 
languages of the states in which they were to be administered. We did 
not have the funds to get the translation done commercially and we had 
to accomplish the task with.voluntary help. This was fun. But we found it 
difficult to capture the nuances of meaning in the English version of the 
questionnaire in our translation and this created problems in maintaining 
congruence between the questionnaires in the different languages. We 
also learnt some interesting lessons in the process. For instance, that 
English translates well into some Indian languages, for example, Urdu, 
but not equally well in others, for example, Tamil. For reasons of eco- 
nomy, accuracy, and consistency in format, it had been decided that all 
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the questionnaires would be printed in Bombay and despatched to the 
eight centres. Bombay has amazing facilities for printing, and yet it was 
difficult to find printers for some of the languages. Transporting the 
printed questionnaires to the centres turned out to be far more difficult 
than we had imagined. For several reasons, we decided to despatch the 
questionnaires by truck rather than by train. But the monsoon had arrived 
in Bombay by the time the questionnaires were ready for despatch and, 
day after day, soaking wet, I had to move from one transport company to 
another in pouring rain to organise the despatch. People in the locality, 
unused to intruders like me, were amused, surprised, and sometimes even 
shocked at my presence there. I was often told that this was no place for 
a respectable woman to be. But they helped me in every way they could. 
One hears a great deal about the indifference and crookedness of the 
inner city, but in the many ways in which these people helped me I 
experienced some of its simple goodness. 

Later, the two phases of the project had to be monitored and steered 
through their course. We had to edit the papers and prepare them for 
publication. We had to monitor the field work for the survey, receive and 
process the data from the eight states, process the data, provide tables 
from the data to the project directors in the different states, prepare 
detailed instructions for report writing and provide these to the project 
directors, and guide each director in writing the report. Despite detailed 
instructions and periodic meetings for the directors to meet and discuss 
problems together, there were endless questions to the Coordinating 
Office and they had to be answered. And, finally, the Coordinating 
Office had to bring the findings from the eight states together into an All 
India Report which had to be submitted to the Commission. : 

We were able to present the papers from the first phase of the pojedi 
to the Commission in a little over a year after it had first approached 
Professor Gore and the findings from field studies just about eighteen 
months later. 


Insights that Shaped My Perspectives as a Sociologist 
Reconsidering Modernisation and Development 


One of my principal responsibilities as Research Officer was to help in 
editing the drafts of the papers written for the Commission in the first 
phase of the project. This task gave me the opportunity to get closely 
acquainted with what, at that point of time, planners and thinkers on 
modernisation and development had to say about development in India. 
As I read the papers, I felt that many of the assumptions on which change 
towards the modernisation of Indian society was being planned needed to 
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be systematically investigated and probed. For instance, one of the 
assumptions that frequently surfaced was that Indians are ‘otherworldly’ 
and that their otherworldliness is an impediment to economic develop- 
ment. I found the assumption sweeping. The economic history of the 
country clearly indicates that from the earliest times — in fact, from 
before the Christian era on to the present,— Indians have ventured far 
beyond the shores of the county for trade and commerce. Their other- 
worldliness has not stopped them from doing this. I felt that the issue of 
otherworldliness needed to be better understood and explored. 

Or again, several papers revealed that those who stood for 
modernisation were inclined to dismiss Indian traditions unequivocally, 
with the argument that they run against the grain of modernisation and 
development. Earlier I had shared this view. But the papers sensitised me 
to some of the implications of this dismissal, and I had second thoughts. I 
realised that many traditions that go against modern values and 
contradict the spirit of modernisation are valuable to society. For 
instance, individualism, personal freedom, independence, and the ability 
to assert oneself were repeatedly quoted as key elements of modernity. 
And selflessness, self-effacement, and the ability to deny oneself and to 
place others above oneself were identified as traditional qualities that 
must be discouraged because they do not quite fit m with these elements. 
I saw the point, but also realised that the traditional qualities rejected in 
favour of modernisation are central to building strong families. Would 
modernisation, with its strong emphasis on individual freedom, destroy 
the Indian family? I wondered. 

The dilemma remains with me to this day. The sociologist in me 
keenly watches the efforts made by bodies such as the Chinmayananda 
Ashram or the Art of Living to conserve and to keep in operation the 
traditional values that they consider to be particularly valuable to society. 
Meanwhile, as practices such as couples living together in ‘live-in’ 
relationships without a legal marriage grow to be common, I wonder 
about the shape of values to come in our increasingly flat and borderless 
world. Will it be some kind of synthesis between the traditional values 
and the visible antithesis to many of these values that we witness today? 


Doubts about the Dismissal of Traditional Knowledge and Ways 


The corollary to the idea that traditional beliefs, practices, and ways must 
be dismissed because they are obstacles to modernisation was that these 
must be replaced with modern knowledge and technologies. This was 
firmly stated in practically all the papers that dealt with the issue. I could 
appreciate this point, but found it difficult to accept the implication that 
all traditional knowledge is worthless and must be replaced. I was also 
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worried that modernisers were in too much of a hurry to superimpose 
modernity on the existing structure of Indian society. My gut sense said 
that it would be wiser to work through existing ways, values, and 
established convictions and to allow new ways to gradually settle in 
rather than to hurriedly impose change. It appeared to me that 
modernisation has to be judiciously done, with a sound understanding of 
Indian traditions and values and with informed and carefully considered 
decisions on what to conserve and what to abandon. | suspect many 
others of my generation must have had the same thoughts. My doubts 
were vindicated when, less than a decade later, evaluations of 
development projects repeatedly revealed that the outright dismissal of 
traditional beliefs and practices was a big mistake. They clearly pointed 
out that rich insights and valuable experience conserved, often hidden, in 
these beliefs and practices must be identified and used. 


The Evolution of Concepts 


The concepts of modernisation and development steadily changed to 
accommodate these findings, and by the 1970s there was a sea change in 
these and related concepts. Tradition was no longer rejected in the 
manner it had been done barely a decade earlier, in the 1960s. I was 
struck by this change, and learnt an important lesson. I had always 
looked upon concepts as stable elements of thought. Now it slowly 
dawned on me that concepts are stable but not static. On the contrary, 
they are continuously evolving and growing to accommodate new 
experiences and realities. I was excited by this new awareness and have 
since then enjoyed watching and tracing the evolution of concepts over a 
period of time. This habit has helped me a great deal in conceptual 
thinking and analyses. I have come to realise that sensitising students to 
the dynamic character of concepts and getting them to trace the conti- 
nuing evolution of some key concepts in the different fields of sociology 
is one of the most productive and enjoyable ways of helping them gain a 
grip over sociological concepts. 


The Inadequacy of Western Perspectives 


So far I have talked about the lessons that I learnt in the first phase of the 
project, in the course of editing the papers. I learnt much more in the 
second phase, in the course of the field surveys that provided the 
Commission with the empirical data. It is not possible for me to describe 
these lessons to you at length, but I will share one that has been 
particularly significant in shaping my perspective and has had other far 
reaching consequences for me, namely, that ideas, technologies, and 
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mechanisms developed in the context of European and North American 
experience do not always work for Indian society. Of course, this view, 
which was new then, is well accepted now. My story runs as follows. 

The empirical study called for a measurement of the extent to which 
the main stakeholders in education — namely, teachers, administrators, 
students, and their parents — were ‘ready’ for modernisation. Their 
‘readiness’ was to be measured with a scale designed to gauge attitudes 
from behaviour. This scale, originally designed by Professor Alex Inkles 
of Harvard University, was specially adapted to the project by a member 
of the Advisory Committee. It was my responsibility to pre-test this 
version of the scale. When I did this, I realised that the behavioural 
indicators used in the scale, developed in the context European and North 
American societies, did not quite fit Indian behaviour. I feared that, as a 
consequence, they would fail to catch the attitudes that they were 
| expected to measure. 

For instance, ‘achievement orientation’, considered vital to moderni- 
sation, was one of the qualities that the scale tried to gauge. The 
behavioural indicators used in the scale were alien to the population 
covered by the survey. I could think of several of situations in which 
Indians are highly achievement oriented and which could have been used 
in the scale. But the designers of the scale seemed either to have been 
unaware of these situations or unable to recognise the achievement 
orientation by which they are driven. I wondered how the scale could 
capture, leave alone measure, achievement orientation in the population 
with indicators that did not fit their context. Worse yet, the overall tone 
of the scale suggested that it was generally inclined to reject traditional 
behaviour. I feared that, thus prejudiced, it would fail to take cognisance 
of achievement orientation underlying traditional behaviour no matter 
how strong it is. Considering the urgency of modernisation, I could see 
that it was important to use every available element in the Indian culture 
to serve the task. The challenges was first to identify these elements and 
then to harness them suitably. We could not afford to miss these 
elements in the manner the scale was headed to do. I will clarify my 
point with an example. 

I was a young woman then and the experience of my struggle to 
establish myself in the family into which I was married was fresh in my 
mind. This experience was purely personal but nevertheless, to me, it 
was clear evidence of a larger reality, namely, the strong achievement 
orientation by which Indian brides are driven in their effort to belong 
with and merge into the husband’s family. In India, marriage for a girl 
has traditionally meant a break with the family of her birth and the 
beginning of a new life in the husband’s family. She comes to this family 
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as an outsider. Everything she does is watched and approved or 
disapproved. Her every action is open to criticism, particularly by the 
other women in the family. She struggles hard to win their approval and 
puts everything into this battle because the stakes are high. Her struggle 
is an acid test of her achievement orientation. Nothing could be a more 
common and universal and, therefore, a more suitable example of an 
Indian woman’s achievement orientation. It would have been valuable to 
use this in the scale. I thought of many other expressions of achievement 
orientation in Indian society that could have been used in the scale. But 
the scale drew entirely on western expressions of the quality, practically 
all of them fairly alien to Indian society. I was uncomfortable with this. I 
shared my sentiments with colleagues at the Institute and, in particular, 
with my seniors. But such was our confidence in and respect for 
European and North American ideas and expertise at that time that we 
decided to set our doubts aside and move on. 

When the data from the field work came in, it was evident that the 
scale had not worked satisfactorily. Designed by an American expert and 
adapted to the Indian situation by a highly qualified Indian educated in 
the USA, it had nevertheless failed. This was an eye opener. In my 
generation and in at least three generations prior to mine — in fact, from 
the early 19“ century onwards — educated Indians had an implicit, almost 
blind faith in European and North American knowledge, expertise, and 
technology. Freedom fighters rejected the British rule, and even the 
British goods, but not western knowledge, ideas, ideals, ideologies, 
technologies, and skills. Driven by an admiration for Europe and North 
American societies and political ideologies, they openly declared their 
intention to model economic, political, and social development in 
independent India in emulation of the West. After Independence, 
planners and policy makers who held the reins for the development of the 
country drew from countries in Europe and North America for their 
models of social, economic, and political change in India. They 
depended heavily on European and North American experts and 
expertise. So did all of us. The fact that the scale that we had used with 
such confidence in American expertise had failed to work in India forced 
me to recognise that technologies (in this case, indicators for the — 
measurement of attitudes) developed in the context of European and 
North American experience do not necessarily work in India. It shook me 
into the realisation that we must liberate ourselves from our blind faith in 
and dependence on western knowledge, perspectives, and technology, 
and question their suitability to the Indian context before we employ 
them. Above all, I realised that, for this, it is necessary for those who do 
research on Indian issues or work on development projects in India to 
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understand existing Indian practices, perspectives, and traditions 
carefully. < 


The Need to be Sensitive to the Distinctiveness of the Indian Culture 


These and some other insights that I gained from the project have taught 
me to be sensitive to the distinctiveness of the Indian culture, and to take 
cognisance of Indian realities, perspectives, and points of view when 
researching, writing, or speaking about Indian society. The larger lesson 
that I learnt here was that ideas and perspectives are not easily 
transferable from one culture to another. Their applicability to the ‘other’ 
culture needs to be tested before they are transferred to it. As time went 
by I realised that the ‘other’ culture need not be distant in the manner that 
the western is to the Indian. It could well be a subculture of one’s own 
larger culture. For instance, within the same society, middle class 
perceptions may not be easily transferable to either ends of the spectrum 
— to the wealthy or the poor; urban perceptions to the rural and vice 
versa; and so also along regional, religious, and other subcultures. 
Therefore, when speaking about any sector of the population one must be 
sensitive to its cultural distinctiveness. 


Heeding One’s Gut Sense and Keeping the Commonsense Antenna 
Alert 


Finally, the project taught me that it is unwise to neglect one’s gut sense 
or to dismiss the promptings of one’s commonsense as, driven by our 
concern to be scientific, we often tend to do. My gut sense had told me 
that it is unwise to dismiss tradition in the manner that modernisers were 
inclined to. My commonsense had warned me that the indicators 
developed in the context of the western experience may not be suitable to 
measure the attitudes of Indians. Both promptings turned out to be 
justified. This helped me to recognise that commonsense is the voice of 
one’s basic sensitivity and intelligence and that the gut sense is nascent 
commonsense. It is important to heed these antennas of the mind and to 
keep them alert and alive. 


Returns from the Project: For the Institute, and for Me Personally 


Pleased with what the project had given them, the Education 
Commission recommended and initiated the establishment of a Unit for 
Research in the Sociology of Education (URSE) at the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences. This marks the arrival of the Sociology of Education as 
a specialisation in the discipline of sociology at institutions for higher 
education in India. The experience that the Coordinating Office acquired 
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in the process of designing and coordinating the execution of this project 
formed the foundation for a series of countrywide sociological surveys 
that the Institute subsequently took on. 

However, my personal rewards from the project surpassed all that the 
Institute and the discipline gained. When URSE was established, I was 
appointed Reader and Head. There were other, much larger gains. 
Through the course of three-and-a-half years from the beginning of the 
project to its completion, I had been involved in every single task 
pertaining to the planning, coordination, and execution of the project and 
towards preparing the findings from the project for presentation to the 
Commission. Because we had under-estimated the manpower needs of 
the Coordinating Office, I had to carry a heavy workload. But this turned 
out to be to my advantage in terms of the opportunity to learn. I had 
come to the project without any training in research methodology. As I 
have just described, the project gave me priceless lessons in designing, 
planning, organising, coordinating, monitoring, and administering large- 
scale projects. It gave me a rare chance to shoulder responsibilities and to 
develop my self-confidence as a researcher. In the process of performing 
the tasks related to each of the two phases of the project. I gained 
insights and perspectives that have shaped my perspective as a socio- 
logist. 


2: Research on the Education of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes 


The Need for Perspectives from Experience 


Through the 1970s, URSE was actively engaged in the assessment of the 
government’s efforts to promote the education of the scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes. In fact, this was the priority area for research at the 
Unit at that point of time. The lessons that I will now talk to you about 
are the lessons that I learnt in the course of this research. 

Much of the research we undertook consisted of surveys covering 
various aspects of the education of scheduled caste and scheduled tribe 
students: their social and economic background, their access to edu- 
cational institutions, their enrolment, their performance, the problems 
they face in taking advantage of the many facilities instituted by the 
government for their benefit, and so on. The data we collected were rich 
and extensive, but narrowly quantitative in character. Initially, I was 
satisfied developing statistical profiles from these data. However, having 
personally watched caste discrimination from close quarters, I soon grew 
to be unhappy about the fact the profiles did not quite portray the 
poignant and the vibrant dynamics of caste discrimination. Moreover, 
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they lacked the immediacy of experience and, in that sense, seemed to be 
distanced from reality. I felt that I needed to illustrate the pain and to 
convey some of the vibrancy of the realities of caste discrimination in the 
presentation of my data. I realised that for this I needed perspectives 
from experience. 


Dalit Literature: The Voice of the Oppressed 


On a hunch that this might help, I turned to dalit literature, a genre of 
Marathi literature that had just appeared at the time. This literature 
consists of novels, short stories, biographies, poetry, and reflective 
writing authored by persons belonging to castes at the bottom of the caste 
hierarchy. Rooted in their personal feelings and experience, it portrays 
the life, struggles, and suffering of these castes with a rare sensitivity and 
directness. As I browsed through some of this literature, I found that it 
offers ample illustrations of the kind I needed. I settled upon Shankarao 
Kharat’s semi-autobiographical short stories and Laxman Mane’s 
autobiography as the pieces that I would first focus on for my immediate 
needs. Both turned out to be immensely valuable. 


Social Distance that neither Education nor Urbanisation could 
Bridge 


For instance, the literature on caste routinely states that the caste system 
legitimises the maintenance of social distance between the upper castes 
and the castes considered untouchable. It also states that this distance is 
maintained with the help of the concept of pollution — the notion that the 
touch, the shadow, the consumption of food cooked by members of an 
untouchable caste or of water drawn by them pollutes persons belonging 
to the upper castes. It is generally believed that the distance can be 
bridged with education, and that cities are melting pots that make for 
caste integration. In a series of fascinating autobiographical stories 
Kharat, an educated Mahar who eventually rose to become Vice- 
Chancellor of Marathwada University, tells us how both these assump- 
tions are untenable. For years together, he was hunted out of the 
residence he rented each time the owners or neighbours discovered that 
he was a Mahar. He had to struggle to hide his caste. The fact that he was 
a graduate with a decent job made no difference. And this was in 
Bombay. Speaking from his own experience as well as the experience of 
others close to him, Kharat describes the fear, humiliation, despair, 
anger, shame, and sense of worthlessness that members of the polluting 
castes feel at being considered a source of pollution. Based on what he 
saw in the eyes and body language of the members of the upper castes 
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with whom he interacted, he portrays the outrage, disgust, and holy anger 
that the upper castes bear towards those who pollute them. He talks about 
the sense of sacrilege, desecration, defilement, and violation that upper- 
caste persons experience when they are polluted, even if the pollution has 
been purely accidental. Kharat’s stories helped me illustrate many of the 
statistical findings from my research on the education of the scheduled 
castes. 


The Schooling of a Tribal Child 


Mane’s fascinating narrative about his childhood and youth was another 
piece of dalit writing that I found immensely valuable. It gave me an 
intimate feel for what it meant for a child to belong to a tribe of untouch- 
able nomads. Mane belonged to a tribe of nomads who weave baskets. 
Until some decades ago groups from this tribe moved from town to town 
and village to village to make their living by supplying baskets. 
Successive generations of these basket makers provided baskets to 
correspondingly successive generations of the families in the towns and 
villages on their beat. Following a traditional practice named balutedari, 
these families were the hereditary clientele of the basket weavers. They 
expected the basket weavers to visit their town or village at a certain time 
of the year, piled up their requirements in anticipation of this visit, and 
waited for their needs to be met. The basket weavers never failed to 
arrive. For a few days at a time, as required, they camped on the outskirts 
of the town or village where they came on their scheduled visit. They 
travelled the same route year after year. They followed a fixed timetable 
and meticulously kept to the schedule for their annual visit to the towns 
and villages which they served. 

As a little boy Mane travelled with his family through the year across 
the region where the family’s clientele was spread, weaving baskets for 
them as generations of Manes had earlier done. However, there was a 
difference. Mane’s father, who firmly believed in educating his son, 
would make it a point to put the boy in a local school wherever they 
camped. No one in the generation earlier to his had done this for his 
children. It was not commonly done in Mane’s father’s generation either. 
Mane’s father was a rare instance, one of the earliest in his community to 
take advantage of the government’s policy of providing special facilities - 
for the education of children belonging to the scheduled castes and tribes. 
In any case, earlier, schools would not have accepted children like Mane. 
With the enactment of laws that made it mandatory for them to do so, 
they had no choice. Some schools had genuinely accepted the mission of 
advancing the education of sectors of society traditionally excluded from 
education and they took children from these sectors willingly. But most 
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schools merely complied with the law. The attitude of a school was 
reflected in the way it treated the children. Mane tells us that some 
schools were welcoming, and allowed him to sit in the class. But most of 
them expected him to sit outside the classroom. Regardless of when he 
joined a school, Mane had to catch up with the rest of the class without 
any special help. With a delightful sense of humour, Mane describes 
what this meant in a situation in which he attended three, four, or five 
different schools through the course of the year. He also describes many 
of his awkward and sometimes offensive encounters with upper-caste 
teachers and students. These descriptions gave me a live picture of how 
the government’s efforts to provide education for the scheduled castes 
and-scheduled tribes actually worked. 

Meanwhile Mane’s descriptions of life in the camps that the families 
that travelled together set up outside the towns they visited acquainted 
me with the sights, sounds, and smells, the joys and sorrows of the 
communities in which these nomads lived. Above all, they gave me a 
sharp sense of what placement at the bottom of the caste hierarchy 
meant. In fact, Mane’s description of the sites on which they camped told 
me all. He mentions that when they arrived in a town they were usually 
directed to the camp by the ‘hagan dari’ (literally, ‘shit alley’), which 
was the name given to the low-lying area outside the town, where the 
“night-soil and the garbage were dumped. I marvelled at the community’s 
capacity for happiness despite this kind of treatment. 


A Wealth of Insights 


I had reached out to dalit literature with the idea of enriching and 
vitalising my presentation of the data that we had collected from the 
surveys. The findings from the surveys were basically statistical in 
character. I wanted to enliven them with illustrations from experience. 
And this I was able to do in ample measure with the help of the insights 
that I gained from the writings of Kharat and Mane. However, what I 
gained from reading these two dalit authors took me way beyond. Their 
writings opened my eyes to the wealth of insights available in literature, 
particularly vernacular literature. It also led me to other sources. Encour- 
aged by what dalit literature revealed, I had extended conversations with 
dalit authors and with some of the men and women from the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes with whom I was personally acquainted in 
order to learn more. These conversations stimulated me to explore 
Marathi publications on social movements and social reform and to refer 
to news items, lead articles, and debates reported in Marathi and English 
newspapers, magazines, and journals, including back numbers dating to 
the 19" century for information and insights on caste and tribal issues. 
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Finally, I read the Manusmriti, considered to be one of the highest ethical 
and moral authorities for Hindus, in order to understand the orthodox 
Hindu position on caste. Caste is probably the issue on which socio- 
logists and social anthropologists have written most extensively. But 
these other writings are in a sense more intimate and have a distinctly 
different flavour. As the insights that I gained from all these sources 
bonded with what I had learnt from what sociologists have written on 
caste, my understanding of caste discrimination acquired a palpable 
vitality and new depth. 


A Turning Point 


The realisation of the value of these sources was a turning point in my 
work as a professional sociologist. From here on I made it a point to 
explore all these sources, particularly vernacular literature, to extend my 
understanding of issues pertaining to Indian society. I used them 
extensively for my work on women’s issues and have continuously 
reached out to them in every situation in which I have been called upon 
as a social scientist to speak for or interpret India. This not only includes 
my research, writing, and lectures, but also my work in consultative and 
advisory capacities as a member of national and international com- 
mittees. 


Difficulties in Translation 


Understanding caste in greater depth was the first challenge. The next 
challenge was communicating what I understood to an English-speaking 
audience. As I tried to write about the concepts of purity and pollution as 
they operate in the caste system, I realised that it is extremely difficult to 
convey in the English language the sentiments and feelings that are part 
of the practice of purity and pollution in Hindu society. For instance, 
when I tried to illustrate the oppression suffered by the untouchable 
castes, at the hands of the upper castes, using Kharat’s stories, it was 
easy to describe how he was pursued and hunted by those who did not 
want to have him as a neighbour or a tenant. But it was almost 
impossible to convey satisfactorily the feelings and sentiments involved 
in ‘the fear of pollution’ by which his hunters were driven. I discovered 
that the word ‘pollution’ used by Kharat, which is the word generally 
used, does not quite convey the horror, sense of violation, and repug- 
nance that this fear is made up of. When I tried to find a more suitable 
word I realised that this was not really a problem of language. It was a 
reflection of the fact that some sentiments and feelings are culture 
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specific and cannot really be communicated to people from other 
cultures. 


The Cultural Specificity of Feelings and Sentiments 


This thought set me thinking of other situations in which I had noticed 
problems in communicating elements of the Indian culture in the English 
language and they tumbled out of my memory. The first incident that 
came to my mind concerns the translation of the word ‘oote’ in Hindi. 
At the convent school that I attended all the way from Kinder Garten to 
my Senior Cambridge examination, the overwhelming majority of 
students were Christians — Roman Catholics, to be exact. Together the 
Hindu, Zorastrian, and Muslim students who attended the school were a 
small minority — at the most thirty or forty in a population of about four 
hundred. Except for one classmate, who like me was a Hindu, the class to 
which I belonged was entirely Christian. All of us studied Hindi as a 
second language. One of the chapters in our Hindi Reader was a story 
from the Ramayana titled ‘Shabari Ke Joote Ber’. The objective of the 
story is to illustrate Rama’s large heartedness in eating Shabari’s joote 
ber. 

In order to appreciate the story, one needs to understand what joote 
connotes. When someone sips from a cup or a glass, the liquid that 
remains unconsumed as well as the utensil from which it has been sipped 
become joota. The same applies to the food from a plate from which 
someone has eaten and the plate which contained the food. Hindus 
consider it ritually impure to partake of joota food or use a joota glass, 
cup, or plate. The sense of impurity is so powerful that they find it 
repugnant to do so. Since food already partaken of cannot be eaten by 
others, it is given to beggars or thrown away. This can be taken to an 
extreme. I have seen a whole plate of biscuits from which a visitor had 
just picked one been treated as joota and thrown away. A mother may eat 
the joota of her child and husband and wife may eat each other’s joota. 
Beyond this, consuming anything joota is taboo. The term joota as used 
by the Hindus has two distinct components. The first, which is purely 
cognitive, is the information that the food and/or utensil described as 
joota has already been used or partaken of. The second, which is 
emotive, is the sense of repugnance that the word arouses. We will now 
return to the story. 

Shabari was a tribal woman who had heard about Sri Rama and 
respected him deeply. When she heard that Sri Rama was passing her 
way, she decided to make him the best offering she could. After a great 
deal of thought over what this offering should be, she carefully picked 
some bers (a species of wild berries), tasted each one to make sure it was 
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sweet, and put the ones that were sweet in a small basket to offer to Sri 
Rama. When Sri Rama arrived, she touched his feet with devotion and 
offered him the bers assuring him that she had tasted each one to ensure 
that they were sweet. The gist of the story is that, in the process of tasting 
them, she had made the bers joote. As a tribal woman, Shabari stood low 
down in the social hierarchy in relation to Sri Rama. She was almost an 
untouchable. Being joote, the berries she offered him were unclean, 
forbidden food. Touched by Shabri’s warmth, Sri Rama disregarded 
these restrictions. To reciprocate her affection he not only ate the berries, 
but also praised them for their sweetness. The episode points to the act as 
an illustration of Sri Rama’s magnanimity and large heartedness. 

The significance of Sri Rama’s gesture hit me and my Hindu 
classmate right away. But it left the rest of the class cold. I did not 
understand this then, but now, as the incident came back to me, I realised 
that this was because, for them, the term joote did not carry the emotive 
content that it did for my Hindu classmate and me. Muslims, Zoroas- 
trians, and Christians in the country do not consider joota food unclean 
and do not place restrictions on the consumption of joota food and 
utensils in the manner that Hindus do. Members of all three communities 
comfortably bite off the same piece of food, pass a drink around, and use 
a glass or plate that has already been used. The repugnance for joota food 
is an exclusively Hindu obsession. The story had failed to touch my 
Christian classmates for the simple reason that they saw nothing extra- 
ordinary in Sri Rama’s act. They thought it was “cute” of Shabari to taste 
every berry to ensure that it was sweet. That was all. 

As I thought about the incident, our teacher’s desperate efforts to 
find an English synonym for the term joote came to my mind. ‘Tasted’ 
and ‘partaken of’ was the best he could do. I remember that my Hindu 
classmate and I had felt that neither term even remotely conveys the 
sentiments with which the term is loaded for Hindus. We were only 
about ten-year-old then but the feeling was strong. Now, decades later, as 
I struggled with the same challenge, I realised that the issue was not just 
a matter of translation. Our teacher’s problem was to communicate a 
uniquely Hindu sentiment to a class composed of Christian students. All 
the Indian vernacular languages have appropriate synonyms for the word 
joote. But I doubt that these synonyms convey the emotive content of the 
word to the non-Hindus who use these vernacular languages in the same 
manner that they do to Hindus. ; 

Another experience further illustrates the point. In our school, 
drinking water was kept in large earthenware pots at three or four spots, 
easy for students to access. The pots were carefully covered. A couple of 
mugs hung from hooks nailed to the wooden stands on which the pots 
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were placed. When students needed to quench their thirst they took a 
mug off its hook, plunged it into the pot, filled it with water, drank the 
water, and hung the mug back in place when they were done. There was 
no question of rinsing or washing the mug. The same, unwashed mug 
would be used by several students through the course of the day. This 
was considered polluting in the homes from which Hindu students came 
and they considered the sharing mugs in this manner unclean. But the 
Christian, Parsi, and Muslim students did not mind the practice at all. We 
did not drink from the pots. However, we did not make an issue about the 
matter. It would make no sense to do so in the Christian culture of the 
school. In what I now see as a clever adjustment to our Christian envi- 
ronment, we found a simple solution to our problem. There were several 
taps with running water on the school campus. We cupped our palms 
under the taps, opened the taps and drank whatever we managed to catch 
in our cupped palms. We did this a little awkwardly, as we had to 
struggle to keep from getting our clothes wet from the water that dripped. 

The awakening of my sensitivity to cultural differences in feelings 
and sentiments came somewhat slowly. However, when it finally arrived, 
it took me several steps ahead in understanding some of the finer points 
in the functioning of cultural differences. 


About Using Generic Frames to Study Specific Cultures 


I will conclude the section with one small but important lesson. Oppres- 
sion, deprivation, discrimination, disadvantage, and other related are 
concepts routinely used as tools for the study of issues pertaining to the 
_ scheduled castes and scheduled tribes in India. These concepts are used 
to study the phenomenon of apartheid in South Africa and racism in the 
United States of America. Both apartheid and racism are specific 
expressions of oppression, deprivation, discrimination, and disadvantage. 
The behaviour and sentiments involved in these two expressions are 
visibly different from each other. However the concepts with which we 
study these phenomena are generic in character. So are all concepts and 
theories that we use as the tools of our trade. They are generic frames 
which we acquire from our discipline for use across cultures. The 
challenge to each of us as a practising sociologist is to capture and retain 
the specificity of the particular culture that we study despite the generic 
character of the frames available to us as instruments for the task. If we 
accomplish this successfully, we have performed two important tasks: 
first, that of having captured the specificity of the culture we have 
studied despite the generic character of the frame used, and second, that 
of proving the validity of the generic frame by demonstrating its 
applicability to a particular culture. 
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The lessons I learned from the project that we did for the Education 
Commission and from my research on the education of the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes were reinforced with parallel lessons in the 
course of my involvement with women’s issues. I will give three 
examples. 


Perspectives from the West are Not Always Transferable to the 
Indian Context 


At a session on ‘Sex Roles’ at the World Congress of the International 
Sociological Association, held in 1976 at Toronto in Canada, I was 
exposed for the first time to a passionate and powerful exposition. of 
feminism by European and North American scholars. The facts that the 
speakers presented were indisputable; their logic was compelling. I 
agreed completely with what they had to say about the worldwide 
oppression of women and the need to fight this oppression. However, as 
speaker after speaker fired her presentation at the audience, I found that I 
could not quite identify with the intense anger expressed. I was puzzled 
by my response. The oppressions that the speakers pointed to are very 
much apart of the Indian experience. Why, then, was my emotional 
reaction lukewarm? When I reflected on my inability to identify closely 
with the anger of the speakers, I realised that the problem was that the 
context from which they spoke was very different from mine. The issue 
of the oppression of women, as presented by the speakers, was almost 
exclusively phrased in terms of the European and North American 
values, experiences, and struggles that in many ways are different from 
the Indian. Ten years earlier I had learnt that indicators for the measure- 
ment of attitude developed in the context of western experience did not 
always work for India. Now I realised that perspectives developed in the 
context of the western experience do not always fit Indian reality. In the 
months that followed, I tried to identify the factors likely to have 
mitigated my anger. I found several. 

The first important difference is between the historical background 
of the women’s issue in the West and in India. For more than two 
centuries before the feminist movement was born, Europe and North 
America had declared their commitment to the ideal of equality. Yet 
countries in both continents had failed to accept gender equality. In 
contrast, Indian society had been openly hierarchical until the commit- 
ment to equality was made in the Constitution of independent India. And, 
when that commitment was made, gender equality was specifically 
assured. In the 1970s, when the feminist movement was taking root in 
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India, efforts to meet the commitment were already on, despite the fact 
that the promise was barely thirty years old. It seemed to me that, at least 
partly, angry feminism in Europe and North America was a reaction to 
the hypocrisy inherent in the fact that serious gender inequalities 
continued to exist more than two centuries after the commitment to 
equality had been proclaimed. Unlike their counterparts in Europe and 
America, Indian women do not carry the burden of being victims of this 
hypocrisy 

There were other differences; I thought one of these was particularly 
significant. The history of the social reform movement in India reveals 
that the scale on which Indian men have taken initiatives in fighting the 
oppression of women is unmatched by Europe and North America. From 
the early 19" century on to the 20th, Indian men had participated actively 
in movements for social reform on behalf of women, and many of these 
movements were initiated by men. Rammohun Roy and Ishwar Chander 
Vidyasagar in Bengal; Agarkar, Ranade, Jyotiba Phule, and Maharishi 
Karve in Pune; and their counterparts in other parts of the country drew 
attention to practices that oppressed women, for instance, sati, the denial 
of remarriage to widows, and the pre-puberty marriage of girls, and 
fought against them. They spoke and wrote against these practices and 
conducted protests that led to legislation against them. Efforts to educate 
women followed. I would never deny that Indian society is oppressively 
patriarchal, or that women suffer as much from gender discrimination in 
India as they do anywhere else in the world. But I think that the partici- 
pation of Indian men in struggles against the oppression of women and 
their contributions towards the education of women are factors that must 
be considered when discussing patriarchy in Indian society. Some 
feminists critique that reformers took women only as far as they as men 
were willing to allow them to advance and no further. I grant this point, 
but feel that what they did was nevertheless impressive. It lingers in the 
psyche of Indian women and softens their anger. Moreover, apropos the 
charge that the feminists make, Gandhi’s views gave a new dignity, 
strength, and courage to women, and set no limits to how far they could 
advance. Gandhi argued that women suffer silently, not because they are 
weak but because they are resilient. He stated that this resilience, 
combined with a firm sense of duty, determination, ability to suffer 
silently, and an infinite capacity to love and to give of themselves gives 
them a rare strength. He named this strength ‘Stree Shakti’ or the power 
of womanhood and went on to say that this kind of power could be one 
of the most effective weapons for the non-violent resistance that he 
advocated. 
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Finally, there is a major difference in the manner in which conflict is 
dealt with in the European and North American societies, on the one 
hand, and the Indian society, on the other. In the former, conflicts are 
generally brought into the open, faced frontally and fought. This is what 
the feminists were doing. Indians tend to try to contain conflict and pre- 
fer compromise, possibly because this has been critical for the survival of 
the joint family and the caste or village communities that they have 
traditionally lived in. All these differences between the European/North 
American context and the Indian context were adequate to help me 
understand my response at the conference. At the same time, they once 
again underlined the distinctiveness of the Indian culture and indicated 
that perspectives from the western context are not always appropriate for 
India. 


It is Unwise to Dismiss Tradition Impatiently 


The evidence of visible differences between the western and the Indian 
culture prompted me to identify the distinctive characteristics of gender 
oppression in India. The most unique of these is the manner in which the 
Hindu concept of a pativrata (virtuous and dutiful wife) legitimises and 
encourages the total subservience of women to their husbands. The 
Dharmashastras, the sacred law books of the Hindus, demand that a 
woman must respect her husband as a god. They firmly anchor this 
injunction in the Hindu doctrine of the transmigration of souls. Pointing 
to the transmigration of the soul as a painful cycle of births and deaths 
and to liberation from this cycle as the ultimate goal of human life, they 
state that the pativrata dharma is the best, possibly the only path for the 
liberation of a woman’s soul. This means that, for Hindu women, the 
injunction to serve the husband as her god is not merely a secular rule but 
a sacred advice. The Dharmashastras, and the Manusmriti in particular, 
go on to spell out the expectations from a wife who is a good pativrata 
and list both the rewards that await the wife who measures up to these 
expectations and the sufferings and sanctions that await one who does 
not. The Puranas, the legends in support of Shastric norms, offer power- 
ful illustrations of good pativratas. Hindus revere these pativratas as role 
models to emulate. All over the country, Hindu women affirm their 
commitment to the ideal of pativrata by observing vratas or ‘promises’ 
with rituals which honour the pativratas named in the Puranas and 
prayers for the strength to follow their example. Each region of the 
country has its own favourite pativrata and its own version of the rituals 
with which she is celebrated. The Vata Poornima in Maharashtra and the 
Karvi Chauth in the North are examples. 
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As a woman committed to the liberation of women, I was appalled 
by the ideal of pativrata as a wife who worships her husband as her god; 
1 rubbished it angrily. When the Unit for Women’s Studies took up 
programmes to raise women’s awareness of their oppression and to 
educate them on their rights as human beings, I was often called upon to 
speak on the issue. Almost invariably, I used these talks as opportunities 
to attack the pativrata dharma. Before long, I noticed that this was a 
mistake. My criticism of the ideal generally bounced off without making 
any impact. It was rarely challenged; rather, most of the time, it was 
answered with a stony silence which spoke eloquently for the strong faith 
and conviction with which it was held. As I tried to understand this 
response, I grew to be aware of how deeply the tradition is ingrained in 
the psyche of Hindu women. Even educated women, qualified and 
practising as engineers and doctors, observed the vratas and performed 
the rituals connected with them. They silently dismissed my criticism. 

As I struggled to find a way of getting through to women who lived 
by such ideals, tt dawned on me that I would never be able to commu- 
nicate with them by categorically dismissing their ideals in the manner I 
did. By doing so, I had been inattentive to the findings from research 
which clearly showed that efforts towards development were likely to 
yield better results if they were made by working through traditional 
beliefs and practices rather than by dismissing them. I had to change my 
ways, and that is what I did. 


It Helps to Work through Tradition, to Use it to Initiate Change 
Savitri: The Ruling Pativrata of Maharashtra 


In Maharashtra, Savitri is the ruling pativrata, She is revered as a wife 
who followed her husband prince Satyavan in death. I decided to read 
her story carefully to see if I could use anything in it to draw Hindu 
women in Maharashtra away from the notion that the acme of wifely 
virtue is for a woman to worship her husband as her god. 

According to her story in the Puranas, Savitri was married to 
Satyavan, the only son of a king who had lost his kingdom. The couple 
was childless. Savitri was a devoted and dutiful wife. When Satyavan fell 
ill and Yama, the god of death, came to fetch him, she refused to allow 
Yama to carry him away. Yama tried to explain to Savitri that Satyavan’s 
time had come and that she must therefore accept his death. But this did 
not make any impact on Savitri. As Yama tried to walk away with 
Satyavan, Savitri followed him pleading for her husband’s life. It did not 
matter to her that she was following her husband into Yama’s domain. 
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Deeply impressed by what he saw as her commitment to the pativrata 
dharma Yama granted Savitri a boon. 

As I thought over this story carefully, I realised that while asking for 
her boon, Savitri did not ask for her husband’s life, as one would have 
expected her to. Instead, she asked Yama for sons who would win their 
grandfather’s kingdom back for him. Giving Savitri sons meant bringing 
Satyavan back to life so that she could have sons by him. Moreover, 
since the request was for sons who would win their grandfather’s 
kingdom, it cleverly put Yama under the obligation to ensure that the 
sons would succeed in restoring their grandfather’s kingdom to him. I 
was deeply impressed by the sharpness with which Savitri had used a 
single boon to gain three things that mattered most to her in her life, 
namely, her husband’s life, sons to meet her obligations as a wife and as 
the only daughter-in-law of the family, and the kingdom that the family 
had lost. 

This is powerful story. It certainly illustrates Savitri’s devotion to her 
husband, but it also illustrates her intelligence and her presence of mind 
and her courage. But these aspects of Savitri’s personality are never 
brought out. The Puranas extol Savitri’s willingness to follow her 
husband in death as one of the finest virtues for women. So does the 
annual celebration of Vata Poornima in Maharashtra. Both blackmail 
Hindu women emotionally into accepting practices such as sati. They 
raise the bar for a woman’s devotion to her husband brutally high. Savitri 
is projected as a meek, self-effacing woman willing to obey the Shastras 
and follow her husband in death. 

After I reflected on the story, my image of Savitri changed. I saw her 
as a bold and intelligent woman, who had the capacity to outwit the god 
of death. Knowing that he could not turn back on the boon he had 
granted her, she had the presence of mind to pack three requests into the 
boon she asked for. This showed that Savitri was not a meek wife, but a 
sharp, quick-witted, bold, and independent woman with the wisdom, 
moral strength, and courage to outwit the god of death. I was not sure 
that this image of Savitri would dislodge the traditional image of a 
virtuous wife. But I believed that drawing attention to these qualities in 
Savitri would enable women to appreciate an alternate model of wifely 
virtues and inspire them to cultivate these values themselves. Then on, 
whenever I had the opportunity to do so, I made it a point to talk about 
how Savitri had outwitted Yama. 

The strategy seemed to work. Almost invariably at the end of my 
talks, I noticed audiences discussing my angle on Savitri. This is what 
my effort was all about. I wanted women to look at new role models and 
to pose questions that open the way to understanding new ideas, values, 
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and ways. After this initial success, I found myself using mythologies, 
legends, folksongs and folktales as well as authorities such as the 
Dharmashastras to introduce them to liberal values and ideals and to 
Stimulate discussions that would hopefully wean them away from 
oppressive traditions. 


Identifying the Strengths of Women in Traditional Society 


Having realised how valuable it was to use examples from mythology to 
communicate with women, particularly women with little education, I 
thought that it would be useful to explore Indian history to locate women 
who had broken through traditional restrictions to achieve a goal or a 
mission and to use the findings in our programmes for the empowerment 
of women. The outcome of this project is a set of seven publications 
which profile women who discovered and drew upon their inner 
resources to independently meet challenges with which they were faced. 
The women profiled include the sant poetesses, beginning with the 13" 
century Sant Muktabai and ending with the 17th century Sant Bahinabai; 
historical figures, such as Ahilyabai Holkar and Peshwa women who 
played important political roles; wives of social reformers, such as 
Ramabai Ranade, who had to cope with the tensions created by the 
involvement of their husbands in reform; and illustrious women, such as 
Anandi Gopal, the first Maharashtrian and possibly Indian woman to 
qualify with a medical degree, Pandita Ramabai, the thinker who 
relentlessly pursued her search for the true religion, and the more recent 
Geeta Sane, who dared to reach out to the Chambal valley dacoits for 
justice and peace. At the time that we launched this project, it did not go 
down very well with feminists. They probably considered harping on 
tradition to be politically incorrect. But the studies, motivated by a 
genuine desire to identify the strengths which empower women to 
function independently despite gender oppression, were done without 
any bias in favour of tradition and the profiles developed have since been 
accepted as valuable. The project acquainted me with some of the most 
remarkable women in the history Maharashtra and with some of the finer 
points of tradition that I would otherwise have missed. Moreover, I learnt 
that, if one is convinced that it is important to follow a particular 
direction of research, it must be followed, regardless of what critics say. 


4: Learning from the Culture and the Ethos 
of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 


I was working at TISS when I did the research that I have been talking 
about. That is where I worked as a researcher as well as a teacher for a 
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full twenty-five years from 1964 to 1990. The Institute has a distinctive 
culture, and several elements of this culture have made a strong impact 
on me. For instance, the relationship between seniors and their juniors. In 
those days, in most academic institutions the relationship between 
seniors and their juniors was highly hierarchical. It was generally 
expected that juniors would hold their seniors in total respect, to the 
point that it was considered impolite for them to question or contradict 
their seniors. This often pushed juniors into sycophancy and prevented 
them from becoming open, outspoken, and independent. As against this 
norm, the Institute nurtured openness and freedom. I will illustrate the 
point with my personal experience. 

I joined the Institute in the subordinate position of a research 
assistant, to work under Professor Gore and Professor Desai. I was thirty- 
one years old then, and had no experience of research. Despite my age, 
subordinate position, and lack of experience, they treated me as a 
teammate and a colleague. They heeded my doubts, entertained my 
questions, respected my opinions, trusted me with all kinds of responsi- 
bilities, and encouraged me to be independent. They nurtured me quietly 
and carefully without ever allowing me to feel that I was a novice at 
research. At the same time, they treated me as an equal. This was the 
way I saw Professor Gore, who was the Director of the Institute, treat all 
those who worked under — or, as he would prefer to say “with” — him. He 
set the tone for interpersonal relationships between juniors and seniors at 
the Institute. I cherish the model deeply. 

Of the many other noteworthy elements in the Institute’s culture, the 
one that had the greatest impact on my work as a sociologist is the 
importance TISS accorded to applied sociology. The Institute is clearly 
guided by the principle that the courses taught must be of practical use 
and value to students. This principle probably comes from the fact that 
the Institute was initially established as a School of Social Work and 
functioned thus until it became an Institute of Social Sciences. Sociology 
did not figure prominently in the courses offered at TISS during the 
period in which it was a School of Social Work. However, the few 
courses that were taught were clearly practice and application oriented. 
They were designed to give students of Social Work a basic understand- 
ing of society. This was considered necessary to equip them as social 
workers. 

Later, when the Tata School of Social Work became the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences and was elevated to the status of a ‘deemed 
university’, the social science content of the social work courses was 
increased significantly. Doctoral and MPhil programmes in the social 
sciences were introduced and sociological research was taken up on a 
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substantially large scale. However, in keeping with the Institute’s 
commitment to serve practical need, this growth remained consciously 
practice and application oriented. This is visible in the fact that 
practically all the research projects undertaken by TISS are welfare and 
development oriented They have been conducted in response to requests 
from the central or state governments and by and from bodies such as 
ILO, the World Bank , the Planning Commission, and so on looking for 
data, profiles, and perspectives that can be used for the formulation and 
implementation of policies and for the assessment of policy outcomes. 
Doctoral and MPhil scholars are encouraged to choose themes in the 
same genre. Moreover, research units, starting with the Unit for Research 
on the Child, and soon followed by the Unit for Research in the 
Sociology of Education, were set up to provide data, perspectives, and 
insights pertinent to each of the specialisations in social work covered by 
the Institute’s master’s level programme. 

That is not all. By the beginning of the 1970s, TISS had taken on the 
mission to take knowledge and insights from the social sciences and 
skills from social work beyond the regular body of students working for 
a degree to those who worked in fields in which knowledge and perspec- 
tives from these disciplines could be useful. For this purpose, it instituted 
two different programmes, namely, a series of extension lectures and of 
short-term courses, spread over the course of the year. The extension 
lectures were public events organised to inform and educate people on 
matters of public interest and particularly to clarify or address issues 
which surfaced as public concerns. The lectures as well as the short-term 
courses were tailor made to serve the specific needs of the different 
categories of takers. The faculty and research staff of the Institute 
functioned as resource persons for both these programmes. 

I was often called upon to deliver extension lectures as well as to 
contribute to the teaching of courses in the short-term programmes. I 
discovered that teaching and lecturing to persons who have been out of 
school or university for years are challenging tasks. Moreover, I was 
often required to communicate complex sociological concepts and 
perspectives to persons who had no more than a few years of school. But 
the challenge was stimulating and uniquely rewarding. The takers of 
these programmes generally came with rich experience from the field 
and, while interacting with them, I learnt as much as J taught. Besides, 
they were generously appreciative and made me feel that they would use 
what they were taught. 

Both the programmes were immensely gratifying. They have left me 
with the conviction that social scientists who choose to cloister them- 
selves in the ivory towers of academe and have little to do with practice- 
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related research and teaching of the kind done at institutions such as 
TISS miss out something very human and enriching. Experience of how 
valuable it is to take knowledge, concepts, and perspectives from 
sociology to the field has helped me to recognise that this is a service that 
sociologists owe society. So far, we have not done much towards 
providing society with this service. I do hope the younger generation 
makes up. 


ADMINISTRATION 


As an administrator, I held two important positions during the last eleven 
years of my career before my retirement: Vice-Chancellor of Shrimati 
Nathibai Damodar Thackery University (SNDTU) for the first six of 
these eleven years and Director of The J.N. Tata Endowment for the 
Higher Education of Indians for five years after that. In both positions, 
my background as a sociologist of education and my experience at TISS 
were enormous assets. However, the perspectives on the system of higher 
education in our country that I acquired as an administrator took me far 
beyond what my specialisation in the sociology of education and twenty- 
five years of experience of higher education at TISS had taught me. 


Learning from the Vice-Chancellorship 


First and foremost, the differences between TISS, where I had worked 
for twenty-five years before I went to SNDTU, and the SNDTU 
illustrated for me some of the significant differences between centrally 
funded elite institutions such as IITs, IIMs, or TISS and the state 
universities, 

Tata Institute of Social Sciences was a small, compact, institution for 
postgraduate education in social work. Established by the Tatas in 1936, 
it was the first institution for education in this field in the country. 
Subsequently, several other institutions for degree-level education in 
social work were set up, but TISS continued to stand out as the most 
distinguished of them all. For almost thirty years after its establishment 
TISS had been entirely a school of social work. After it became a 
deemed university in 1964 research based in the social sciences started to 
figure prominently in the program of the Institute with TISS taking up 
major research projects on issues related to social work, welfare, and 
development. Most of this research was commissioned by the state or 
central governments and by bodies such as the International Labour 
Organisation and the World Bank among others. The Institute also 
increased the social science content of the courses offered to students of 
social work and launched doctoral programmes, both in social work and 
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social sciences. Already the most eminent school of Social Work in the 
country, TISS now came to be regarded as one of the best institutions in 
the country for doctoral education and research in the social sciences. 

As a deemed university TISS enjoyed considerable autonomy. In 
turn, it allowed a great deal of freedom to its faculty. Because the 
Institute was small and focused on social work and related areas in the 
social sciences, its academic bodies such Academic Council interacted 
comfortably and functioned productively. Established by the Tatas, it 
was managed by a Board of Governors chaired by a senior Director of 
the House of Tatas. Consequently, its administration had the efficiency 
of a well-run organisation in the corporate sector. Funded by the central 
government, TISS was well provided. Salaries were paid on time, and the 
physical facilities for faculty and students were good. Funds for research 
or other curricular and extracurricular activities were limited, but the 
Tatas stepped in to help whenever needed. Faculty functioned with the 
confidence that financial support would always be available for any 
really good proposal we came up with. 

In contrast, SNDTU was a large organisation consisting of eight 
constituent and affiliated colleges and several postgraduate departments 
in Mumbai and about forty affiliated colleges spread across Maharashtra 
and Gujarat. The constituent colleges were owned and managed by the 
University. The affiliated colleges were owned and managed by private 
bodies, but they worked under the authority of the University and were 
closely governed by the University. Apart from degrees in arts, science, 
and commerce, the constituent colleges offered degrees in education, 
nursing, home science, pharmacy, library science, music and a few other 
specialisations. All the affiliated colleges were arts and commerce 
Colleges. Thus, SNDTU was different from the TISS in that (a) its 
academic programmes were far more diverse, (b) its operation was larger 
in scale, and (c) it was a mix of institutions it owned and managed and 
institutions owned and managed by private bodies. Structured to suit the 
diversity and scale of its operations and the mixture of institutions, the 
administration of the University was more complex than that of TISS. It 
was cluttered with procedural requirements. Its academic bodies were 
cumbersome juggernauts; slowed by formal requirements, their 
functioning was highly mechanical. All this was visibly different from 
TISS. 

Further, the University did not enjoy autonomy and academic 
freedom of the kind available to TISS. It was answerable to and bound 
by the requirements of three authorities. (1) The Maharashtra State 
Universities Act. Together with the other six universities in the state, it 
had to toe the lines laid down by this Act. (11) The State Government. As 
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a state university, it was funded by the Government of Maharashtra, and 
its dependence on these funds was the source of several administrative 
tensions and problems. For instance, the funds required for the payment 
of salaries were never available on time. Moreover, the funds received 
from the state were closely and rigidly earmarked. Apart from these 
problems, there were problems arising out of the University’s subjection 
to the authority of the state government. For instance, driven by political 
pressures the education department of the state government routinely 
pressed the University to ‘recognise’ or to ‘affiliate’ colleges that the 
University had rejected as unsuitable after inspection. According to the 
books, the University had the final say. But with the Governor of the 
state as chancellor of the University and the University’s financial 
dependence on the government, it was extremely difficult for Vice- 
Chancellors to assert this right. (iii) The University Grants Commission 
(UGC). Strangely, this body, responsible for the maintenance of 
standards and for the advance of universities across the country, was a 
major obstacle to introduction of new courses and innovative methods of 
teaching. Its highly standardised rules and regulations stifled creativity 
and smothered efforts to innovate so as to make education more pertinent 
to the needs of the times. For instance, I remember that, during my term 
as Vice-Chancellor, the University’s efforts to introduce vocational 
courses in such fields as pottery, ceramics, film making, etc. were 
hampered by the UGC’s requirements in the matter of the educational 
qualifications of faculty. These fields were not academic and even those 
best qualified in the field did not have the Master’s or doctoral degrees as 
stipulated by UGC. The burden of having to function under these three 
restrictive authorities had an impact on the ethos of SNDTU. The 
University was rule bound and cluttered with formalities; relationships 
were visibly hierarchical, and there was a tendency to buckle under 
authority. Coming from the open and democratic atmosphere of TISS, I 
found it difficult to take this. | 

As I have already mentioned, all these and other differences between 
TISS and SNDTU helped me understand the difference between the elite 
institutions of higher education in the country that are few in number and 
relatively small in size, and the state universities, which are large and 
numerous, as two different categories of institutions within the system. 
Functioning as a Vice-Chancellor, I soon got acquainted with other 
variations within the university system. For instance, although most 
universities in the country are funded by the state in which they are 
located and function under the authority of the government of that state, 
a few universities known as Central Universities are funded and 
controlled by the central government. Further, although the. universities 
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in the country are generally funded by the state or central governments, 
there are some private universities. I was aware of these variations within 
the university system when I took up the Vice-Chancellorship, but I now 
understood the finer points of the variations. 


The Internal Functioning of the University System 


While I was thus acquiring an overview of the university system, my 
administrative responsibilities as Vice-Chancellor led me straight into the 
day-to-day working of a university. There were scores of big as well as 
small lessons to be learnt here. For instance, as | observed how those in 
charge of admissions, examinations, results, salaries, pension, etc. 
exercised their powers, I learnt how administrators build their own little 
empires within large universities, and how these empires grow in power 
and battle each other. Dealing with students, teachers, and administrators 
in different situations, I got acquainted with their aspirations, their 
perspectives, and their interests. I saw that the interest and perspectives 
of all these different stakeholders in the system do not always cohere. 
And yet the smooth functioning of the university depends on the extent 
to which they do. The challenge for those who manage universities is to 
obtain cohesion. Or again, I experienced and grew to be familiar with the 
tensions in the relationship between the university and the state 
government, on the one hand, and the university and UGC, on the other. 
I experienced the red-tape in which both relationships are bound. Earlier 
I spoke about the pressures state governments put on their universities. I 
experienced these pressures. But, over the course of my term, I also 
learnt that Vice-Chancellors with a clear sense of purpose, firm 
principles, simple integrity, and, above all, free of any desire for personal 
gains, can find the strength to withstand and to cope with these pressures. 


Exchanging Experiences 


My understanding of SNDTU steadily matured into a larger under- 
standing of the structure and the dynamics of the university system in the 
country as I shared notes and exchanged experiences with vice- 
chancellors of other universities in Maharashtra as well as of universities 
in the other states. There were many opportunities for this, and the 
annual conferences of vice-chancellors were particularly useful. 

The Vice-Chancellorship gave me the opportunity to get a feel for 
higher education in the Commonwealth countries, too. The vice- 
chancellors of the Commonwealth universities, who represent their 
universities as members of the Association of Commonwealth Univer- 
sities, meet approximately once a year and exchange their experiences 
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much in the manner that vice-chancellors of the Indian universities do at 
their annual conference. My understanding of higher education in the 
Commonwealth was further enriched by my nomination to the nine- 
member Commonwealth Commission on Higher Education, a body then 
appointed to review higher education in member universities and to 
suggest improvements. Membership of the Commission was a rare 
vantage point from which to get a view of how the British had used 
education as an instrument for governance of their several colonies and 
to observe how, after achieving independence, each of these colonies 
used the legacy of higher education that the British had left behind. 


A New Perspective on Excellence in Higher Education 


What I have said so far illustrates how my bookish knowledge of the 
structure and functioning of higher education within and outside the 
country came to life as I administered the university. This was one of my 
biggest gains from SNDTU. However, an equally valuable gain was that 
my experience of SNDTU helped me broaden and enlarge my concept of 
excellence in education. Until I came to SNDTU, I considered academic 
excellence to be the only significant factor in determining the worth of an 
educational institution. At SNDTU I learnt that there are other important 
criteria by which to assess the performance of these institutions, namely, 
what they do for the students they serve, how far ahead they take their 
students from the point at which they entered the university, how they 
eventually equip these students to face life, and what the institutions do 
for the society and the country. 


The Events that Led Me to this Perspective 


When I was invited to take up the Vice-Chancellorship of SNDTU, the 
general public impression was that academic standards at the University 
were mediocre. I shared this impression. Driven by my passion for 
academic excellence, I made a firm resolve to improve its academic 
standards as soon as I joined the university. As I settled down to draw up 
a plan for the purpose, I was in for a surprise. I found that the academic 
standards at the professional colleges of the University, namely, the 
College of Nursing, the College of Education, the College of Pharmacy, 
two colleges of Home Science and the Department of Library Science, 
and at the Department of Women’s Studies and at the Polytechnic which 
were part of the University were among the best in the country in their 
respective fields. I wondered about this. Why were standards at the 
University considered mediocre in spite of the fact that standards at all its 
professional colleges were uniformly high? Was this prejudice against a 
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women’s university? Did the excellence of these colleges remain 
‘invisible’ because the colleges were exclusively for women? Possibly! 
On the other hand, the professional colleges were small in number. The 
University was predominantly composed of arts and commerce colleges, 
and academic standards at these colleges were mediocre. Probably, this 
mediocrity masked the excellence of the professional colleges and was 
responsible for the notion that academic standards at the University were 
mediocre. In any case, I had to address two tasks in order to lift the 
reputation of the University: first, the excellence that already existed at 
the professional colleges of the University had to be carefully nurtured 
and given visibility; and second, academic standards at the arts and 
commerce colleges of the University had to be firmly advanced. 

The first task moved smoothly. The professional colleges were 
enthusiastic and excited about my efforts to put and to keep them at the 
top academically in their genre of institutions. However, as I struggled to 
accomplish the second task, namely, that of advancing academic 
standards at the arts and commerce colleges, I found that academic 
excellence did not seem to be as important to the faculty and admini- 
strative staff of these colleges in the manner that it was to the faculty and 
administrative staff of the professional colleges. Initially, I was upset 
about this. But, gradually, as I positioned their attitude in the history of 
the establishment of the University and tried to understand it with 
reference to that context, J realised that there was a sound,explanation for 
their attitude. 


The Establishment of the SNDTU and its Specific Mission 


The Shrimati Nathtbai Damodar Thackery University was established by 
Maharishi Karve in 1916 to serve a specific mission. As all of you here 
are well aware, Hindu society was then notorious for the ill-treatment of 
widows and deserted wives. Karve had observed how these hapless 
women, completely dependent on their families, were exploited by these 
families and ill-treated to the point that many were driven to suicide. 
Deeply troubled by what he saw, he established an as/ram at Pune, 
where he lived, to shelter widows and deserted wives. This helped. 
However, Karve soon realised that it was not enough to provide the 
women with shelter. They had to be taught to be independent and self- 
confident and equipped to earn so as to be able to stand on their own. 
Convinced that the only way to do this was to educate them, he set up a 
school for the inmates of the ashram. The facility was extended to other 
widows and deserted women. It soon occurred to him that, in addition to 
helping women who were already in trouble, it would be useful to equip 
young girls to deal with calamities such as widowhood and desertion by 
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educating them before they were married. Acting upon this thought, he 
launched a door to door campaign to persuade parents in the city of Pune 
to send their unmarried daughters to his school. Initially, he faced tough 
opposition. But, gradually, some families saw his point and sent their 
daughters to his school. The University, then known as Indian Women’s 
University, grew out of this school. It was born as a mission to 
‘empower’ women. It is significant that Karve’s concept of empowering 
women arrived long before the term empowerment appeared as part of 
the terminology of feminism. 

Much as it does now, empowering women then meant cultivating an 
awareness of the inhumanity of their oppression and of their vulnerability 
to oppression, building their self confidence, and making them 
economically and emotionally independent, self-sufficient, and self 
reliant. From the very outset, the University was carefully geared to these 
goals. Through the course of its advancement and growth, it was 
continuously alert to its mission to achieve these goals and it fearlessly 
took the steps required. For instance, under the British rule, universities 
in India were strictly required to provide instruction in English. 
Nevertheless, sensitive to the possibility that the English language would 
frighten many women away from education, Karve took the bold step of 
establishing Marathi and Gujarati, the two languages of the region, as the 
media of instruction at his University. The British objected to this and 
denied ‘recognition’ to Karve’s university. But undeterred, Karve moved 
on. Records indicate that, although the University was not recognised by 
the British, its graduates, visibly competent, independent, and self-reliant 
were respected and well accepted. Or, again, the University started by 
offering degrees in Arts. However, keen on equipping women to be 
economically independent, it added courses in nursing and education to 
its programmes. These were the only two professions considered suitable 
for women at that time. In its early days, the degree offered by it was a 
GA: the alphabets stand for ‘Grihitagama’, which roughly translates as ‘a 
woman who moves forward and takes her family ahead with her’. Karve 
did not like to refer to women graduates as ‘Bachelors’ as is routinely 
done. He considered it offensive to do so and renamed the degree to 
convey the point. By calling them Gas Karve also communicated his 
concept of SNDTU graduates as women empowered to advance and to 
enable their families to advance. 

For the initiatives that he took, Karve was deeply respected as a 
pioneer of women’s education. He was also admired for his courage in 
providing higher education in the vernacular languages. Not un- 
expectedly, his University, which by then was known as the SNDT 
University was granted ‘recognition’ by the Government of India soon 
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after Independence. Since the University's mission to empower women 
was congruent with the Constitutional commitment to the advance of 
women as a weaker section of society the University received firm 
support from the Government. With this support and relentless effort on 
the part of those who managed and administered it, SNDTU grew by 
leaps and bounds. Facilities were expanded and many new professional 
courses were added. 

When one looks back on the expansion and diversification of the 
University over the course of the decades since its establishment in 1916, 
it is evident that throughout its mission to empower women remained 
central to every move that it made. By the time it acquired recognition in 
the middle of the 20" century, women’s education had moved far ahead 
from where it was when the University was first established. The idea of 
providing higher education to the girls in the family continued to be 
unacceptable to large sectors of society, but there were pockets of 
advance where the idea of educating women was not only well 
established but where parents had career ambitions for their daughters. 
Consequently, the University’s mission of empowering women had 
acquired a new dimension, namely, equipping girls from this advanced 
sector for professional careers. Towards serving this new dimension to 
its mission, the University had, since independence, invested a great deal 
of effort in strengthening its existing professional courses, for instance, 
in education and nursing, and in introducing new professional courses, 
for instance, pharmacy, nutrition, catering, etc. 

The Arts and Commerce Colleges of the University focus on serving 
sectors of the population that hesitate to send girls for higher education. 
This focus explains the attitude of the faculty and management of these 
colleges. They know that the students at these colleges come from 
families that are satisfied if their girls acquire a degree in Arts or 
Commerce. They are not modern enough to have career ambitions for 
their girls. They see many of their students get married and dropout of 
college before they complete the three-year degree course. In an effort to 
do the best they can under the circumstances, the college authorities and 
faculty try to pack in all they can to contribute to the empowerment of 
their students during the short time available — all the time taking care to 
ensure that nothing that is done for the students antagonises the orthodox 
homes from which most of the students come. Having recognised this, I 
was able to see how carefully curricular and extracurricular activities 
were organised to cultivate the students’ awareness of their disadvan- 
taged position as well as their strengths as women, to inform them of 
their legal rights and opportunities for advance, to equip them to earn and 
generally to empower them. This is the measure for excellence at these 
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colleges. Unlike as at the Arts and Commerce colleges, academic 
excellence is emphasised at the professional colleges. But they too are 
expected to work towards the empowerment of their students. Excellence 
is measured in terms of how a college performs on both counts. 


J.N. Tata Endowment for the Higher Education of Indians Abroad: 
A Window on the Corporate Sector and on the Working of 
Philanthropy 


Immediately after I completed my term as Vice-Chancellor at SNDTU, I 
took up Directorship of the J.N. Tata Endowment for the Higher 
Education of Indians Abroad. This is the oldest of the several philan- 
thropic trusts and endowments set up by the Tatas. The Endowment has 
an interesting history. A nationalist to the core, Jamshedji believed that, 
if suitably qualified, Indians could make it to responsible positions in the 
British administration. Further, convinced that the country would acquire 
freedom from the British rule within a few decades of his times, he saw 
an urgent need to equip Indians with education at good European 
universities in preparation for responsibilities they would have to take up 
in independent India. Based on these convictions, Jamshedji started 
supporting deserving young Indian men and women for an education 
abroad from his own pocket. Initially, he could barely support two or 
three scholars at a time. However, soon this personal philanthropy 
developed into well-organised Endowment carefully geared to 
Jamshedj1’s mission. My task as Director of the Endowment was to make 
sure that Jamshedji’s mission continued to be diligently served. I wish 
there was enough time to describe the challenges involved and what I 
learnt while handling the challenges. I will satisfy myself by naming 
what I consider to be three of the most valuable of the several 
experiences I gained. 

First and foremost, the Endowment was my window on the corporate 
world. As a participant observer of this world, I discovered many 
admirable features of the corporate culture. For instance, the manner in 
which corporate organisations are focused on their purpose. Most often, 
the purpose is something as inane as the production of a commodity for 
profit. Nevertheless, the organisation accords full sanctity to the purpose 
and pursues it diligently. Or, again, the rigor with which benefits are 
weighed against costs and the manner in which accountability is 
expected and required of functionaries. On these and other such counts 
universities and other educational institutions have a great deal to learn 
from the corporate culture. 
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Second, before I joined the Endowment, I had only known philan- 
thropy from the perspective of a receiver. The Directorship of the 
Endowment gave me an opportunity to function as a donor, to get closely 
acquainted with the manner in which the other Tata philanthropies 
functioned and to acquire the donor’s perspective on philanthropy. It has 
been immensely enriching to juxtapose the two perspectives and to put 
them together. ; 

Third, directing the Endowment gave me an opportunity to observe 
the many different ways in which an organisation that respects integrity 
can implement honesty. For instance, the objective of the Endowment is 
to “equip deserving Indians to serve the country’. Over the course of the 
decades over which the Endowment had functioned, the humanpower 
needs of the country have kept changing. So, too, are the qualities and 
abilities that count in choosing deserving candidates. Reading through 
the records of the Endowment, particularly the records on selection 
procedures and practices, I could see how successive Governing Boards 
of the Endowment have tried to honour the mandate to ‘equip deserving 
Indians to serve the country’ by carefully and conscientiously responding 
to these changes. The Endowment could easily have slipped into 
functioning as a routine scholarship giving body. But it has managed to 
remain alive to its mandate. This is one example of the integrity with 
which it functions. The professionalism and transparency of the 
interviews and other processes and procedures for the selection of 
candidates for award of the scholarships is another. 

However, for me the most telling and somewhat amusing experience 
of the integrity of the Endowment, and with it of the House of Tatas, 
came from the issue of recommendations for candidates. I was expected 
to strictly disallow favouritism in the award of the scholarships. 
However, every year I would receive some requests from persons high- 
up in the House, ‘to do the best possible’ for some applicant they named. 
On a couple of occasions the request was made to me in person. I took 
the view that the person making the request was probably pressed to 
make the request and made it and left it to me to take care of the rest. No 
matter who the person making the request was, my reply was 
consistently the same, namely, that the candidate would have full and fair 
consideration as is given to every applicant. And, confident in the fact 
that we gave every candidate a fair assessment and securely backed by 
the principle that there would be no favouritism, I disregarded the 
requests. I would have been in serious trouble for this in most other 
organisations. But integrity was respected in the House of Tatas. My 
disregard for the réquests made to me never boomeranged. In fact, my 
stand was openly appreciated at the Board meetings. And the unspoken 
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message from the top always was that I must do all I could to ensure that 
the awards were fair, transparent, and clean. 


Conclusion: 
The Joy of Learning 


Over the course of the last hour or so, I have rambled on, trying to share 
with you some of the many rich insights I have gained and lessons that I 
have learnt over the course of the years. I have enjoyed talking to you, 
and you have listened to my long story patiently and graciously. I thank 
you for that. Is there any advice that I wish to give the younger members 
of this gathering by way of a conclusion to my talk? Not really. But I do 
have a wish for you. In the course of my professional career as.a 
sociologist, I discovered the joy of learning from the field. This has 
enriched my life enormously. My wish for you is that you will 
experience this joy too. 


* This constitutes the full text of the script for the Tenth M.N. Srinivas Memorial Lecture 
delivered under the auspices of the Indian Sociological Society at the venue of the XXXV 
All India ‘Sociological Conference at Ravenshaw University, Cuttack, Orissa, on 27 
December 2010. 
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Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, and the Nation: 
Situating G. S. Ghurye* 


T.K. Oommen 


Govind Sadashiv Ghurye (1893-1983) is arguably the most prolific 
Indian anthropo-sociologist’ and also probably the most written about 
scholar in this field. There are at least two known PhD theses on 
Ghurye’s work, one of which resulted in the publication of a book 
(Pramanick 2001) and the other leading to the publication of a few 
research papers (Venugopal 1986, 1993, 1996). Further, there are three 
well-known felicitation volumes published to honour Ghurye: a volume 
was brought out on his sixtieth birthday (Kapadia 1954), another volume 
was presented to him on his eightieth birthday (Pillai 1976), and a 
centennial festschrift was also published (Momin 1996) after his death. 

Ghurye’s scholarship is encyclopaedic straddling caste and race, 
family and kinship, religion and nation, civilisations and communities, 
Rajput architecture and human sexuality; indeed, he was an academic 
amphibian who was at ease in many worlds of scholarship. Most of his 
colleagues and contemporaries, students, and admirers have articulated 
their views and commentaries on Ghurye’s analysis of castes and tribes, 
two seminal themes which were his lifelong passion. However, I suggest 
that the Scheduled Castes were subjected to cognitive blackout and the 
Scheduled Tribes were victims of cognitive dissonance in Ghurye’s 
writings. And, none of his commentators had taken note of this, which 
provides the justification for the theme of my lecture. Further, in 
relentlessly advocating their assimilation/integration into the Indian 
‘nation’, Ghurye held a notion of nation that is utterly West European. 
This contradicts the famous pronouncement of D.P. Mukerji (1954), that 
Ghurye was the only ‘Indian Sociologist’ of his time, while others were 
merely ‘sociologists of India’. 
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Ghurye’s first book, published in 1932, titled Caste and Race in India,’ is 
also his most celebrated book, which has been revised and updated 
several times. Its fifth edition was published in 1969 and re-printed in 
1979, the edition to which I am referring to in this lecture. The book has 
one chapter titled ‘The Scheduled Castes’ that has exactly 30 pages (pp. 
306-36) out of the total text of 476 pages. While Indian caste system is 
the most widely commented upon social phenomenon, the practice of 
untouchability to which Scheduled Castes were subjected to was and 
continues to be the most abominable in human history, shaming even 
slavery and racism partly because it was sanctioned and legitimised by a 
set of religious doctrines. The moment such a statement is made, efforts 
to dissociate caste system and by implication untouchability from Hindu- 
ism, invoking the distinction between Smritis and Shrutis, claiming that 
the latter opposed the caste system, are in vogue. It is also argued that in 
the event of a contradiction between the two, Shruti shall prevail over 
Smriti (see, for example, Nadkarni 2003). The point at issue here is not 
one of correctness of doctrines, whether they exist in Smriti or Shruti, but 
one of practices in the life-world. The lived reality in Indian society is 
that untouchability is practised even today, particularly in rural areas, and 
people who practise it and who are its victims believe that Hinduism and 
untouchability are inextricably intertwined. 

The term Scheduled Caste is an administrative coinage and terms such 
as Chandala, exterior caste, Harijan, dalit, etc. have been in currency, 
each of which had a different origin.’ The Scheduled Castes form, <... 
the fifth order in the four-fold society of Hindu theory of caste’, accord- 
ing to Ghurye (1979: 307). He admits that ‘Ideas of purity, whether 
occupational or ceremonial, which are found to have been a factor in the 
genesis of caste, are at the very soul of the idea and practice of untouch- 
ability’ (ibid.: 307). And, ‘... the breed of the Chandala is a degraded 
one and is ranked with that of dog and the pig’ (ibid.: 309). The concern 
here is that the Hindu doctrine of creation refers only to four Varnas and, 
if so, how does one account for the Panchamas, those of the fifth order? 

According to ancient Hindu texts, the Chandalas are the progeny of 
the most hated of the reverse order of the mixed unions, that of the 
Brahmin female and a Shudra male (ibid.). But, according to Ghurye, <... 
the more plausible explanation would be that the Chandalas were a de- 
graded group of aborigines’ (ibid.: 52). Be that as it may, there were 
other groups such as Svapachas and Mritapas like Chandalas ‘... who 
had to live outside the limits of Arya villages and towns’ (ibid.: 312). A 
number of questions need to be asked and answered if one were to 
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endorse this textual explanation of the origin of untouchables. One, how 
did the differentiation between the different types of untouchables — 
Chandalas, Mritapas, Svapachas, etc. — came about? Is it based on the 
differences in the status of their Shudra/aboriginal fathers? Two, is it that 
the Brahmin women had so much freedom those days to have illegiti- 
mate sexual relations with Shudra men? Three, if they did, was it that it 
was so well known to the community so as to sift out the progeny based 
on paternity assuming that the Brahmin female had their legitimate 
Brahmin husbands? Four, if the answer to the above question is in the 
affirmative, what was the mechanism through which the children of 
Brahmin females through legitimate and illegitimate unions were 
separated and grouped together so as to form different castes? Five, why 
was that the deviant Shudra males in question were not done away with 
given the then prevailing hegemony of Brahmins? Six, was it not the 
practice to ostracise the deviant Brahmin females from the family and 
community? Unfortunately, Ghurye did not pose any of these questions, 

let alone answering them. 

These and several other questions can be answered only if one gets a 
field-view of the phenomenon under investigation. There is no evidence 
of Ghurye having done fieldwork to understand the phenomenon of 
untouchability. This is not to argue that the text-view is irrelevant, the 
religious texts sanctioned and legitimised the practice of untouchability 
ensuring its persistence till this day. The texts prescribe norms and 
values, but only the field study unfolds human behaviour: the former 
prescribes ‘the ought’ and the latter unfolds ‘the is’. And the rupture 
between ‘the ought’ and ‘the is’ needs to be understood. That is why, the 
dictum give unto the text that which is the text’s and to the field that 
which is the field’s becomes crucial, as I have argued quarter of a 
century ago (Oommen 1983). 

Ghurye refers to Namashudras of West Bengal, an untouchable caste 
who counted 320,000 according to the 1951 Census. They have 
experienced occupational change and a considerable number of them 
now follow the various learned professions. Yet their social position as a 
caste continues to be very low (Ghurye 1979: 317). This indicates the bi- 
dimensional status system in Indian society: ritual and secular. Thus, an 
‘untouchable’ may achieve high status in the secular status system, but 
would retain his low status in the ritual status system. The incongruence 
between these two status systems is of crucial importance to understand 
the limited possibility of upward social mobility the Scheduled Castes 
can achieve in the caste hierarchy. And, Ghurye’s silence in this context 
is, indeed, disappointing. 
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Ghurye divided untouchables into two: ‘pure’ and ‘impure’. The 
untouchables become pure through abjuring ‘beef and such other 
anathematic diet’ (ibid.: 322). This is precisely what M.N. Srinivas 
christened as Sanskritisation (1956). However, Sanskritisation was 
scarcely functional for achieving higher ritual status for the untouchables 
(see Oommen 2008: 70-75). Further, Ghurye admitted ‘... that the 
legislative measures against untouchability can at best produce a few 
dents in the solid wall, whose demolition requires the operation of an 
active sentiment of the people at large’ (1979: 330), and he provides 
several examples of resistance against the changes attempted to eradicate 
untouchability. Ghurye concluded: ‘While these gruesome events reveal 
the persistence of the occasional but darkest feature of the situation of the 
Scheduled Castes, daily and routine life of the village registers fair 
amount of segregation and contemptuous treatment offered by the people 
at large’ (ibid: 335). Given this conclusion, Ghurye’s advocacy of 
assimilation of untouchables into Hindu society seems to be a wild goose 
chase. 

Apart from the chapter titled the ‘Scheduled Castes’ in Caste and 
Race in India, there is an article titled ‘Untouchable Classes and their 
Assimilation in Hindu Society’ published in the journal The Aryan Path 
in 1933 (see Ghurye 1973: 316—23). The reproduction of this article in 
the 1973 book probably points to Ghurye’s firm conviction that 
assimilation of untouchables into Hindu society is a feasible proposition. 
Ghurye wrote: 


According to the orthodox theory of Hindu social organization these 
classes form the fifth and the outcaste section. They are given the 
appellation of untouchables because they are believed to impart pollution 
to members of higher sections if they touch them. But in the orthodox 
theory on the subject this characteristic of imparting pollution by touch 
belongs really to the fourth section of Hindu society. The fifth section that 
is now called untouchable is supposed, both in theory and practice to 
pollute members of the other sections even if they stand at a certain 
distance. Thus, it will be realized that the so called untouchables are, in 
practice, really unapproachables. It is this unapproachability that creates 
the main difficulties in the path of their assimilation in the Hindu society 
(ibid.: 316-17). 


It is clear that by ‘assimilation’. Ghurye meant transformation of the 
status of ‘unapproachables’ who belongs to the fifth order to the status of 
‘untouchables’ drawn from the fourth Varna! Ghurye endorsed the 
‘inherent connection between the spirit of castes and untouchability’ and 
admitted that ‘Removal of untouchability, therefore, intimately depends 
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on the disappearance of the spirit of caste’ (ibid.: 317). To achieve this, 
Ghurye advocated four steps: one, removing individual’s disability that 
hampers a better and cleaner living; two, enabling these classes to 
cultivate cleaner and moral mode of life; three, to encourage those of 
other sections to have freer social intercourse with these people; and 
four, ‘undermine and eradicate the exclusive spirit of castes’ (ibid.: 319). 

To achieve this truly revolutionary task, Ghurye advocates an 
administrative approach by setting up a central organisation with its 
provincial and local committees to adjudicate disputes that arise between 
ritually pure and impure castes. Additionally, providing modern techno- 
logy and adequate training to the untouchable classes is also an important 
step prescribed by him. Finally, ensuring employment to these classes, 
particularly in offices situated in towns and villages will facilitate the 
process of eradicating the practice of untouchability, according to him. In 
sum, Ghurye advocated change of status in the secular dimension of 
untouchables to assimilate them into the Hindu society. On the other 
hand, he wanted to leave undisturbed the ritual dimension.” Thus, he 
suggested: 


We must try to see the various items in the campaign against 
untouchability in their proper perspective and not exaggerate the 
importance of temple entry so as to divert our attention from the other 
items. Free access to Hindu temples is only one of the rights and it is not 
the most important means for assimilation of these classes in the Hindu 
society (ibid.: 320). 


Ghurye wanted ‘to prepare the minds of populace at large to look 
upon untouchability as both undesirable and impractical’ (ibid: 321). 
And to achieve this objective it is necessary to start an extensive propa- 
ganda preaching against untouchability. But in the process ‘... we must 
not be drawn into a controversy over the existence or non-existence of 
the doctrine of untouchability in the Hindu Dharma Shashtras’ (ibid.). It 
is clear that Ghurye wanted to ‘assimilate’ the untouchables into Hindu 
society without disturbing the ritual status system seminal to it and 
without interrogating the Hindu Dharma Shashtras, which provide 
legitimacy to caste hierarchy. I have referred above to the bi-dimensional 
nature of the status system in Hindu society and there is enough evidence 
to show that, while the status of ex-untouchables has gone up im the 
secular context, it does not lead to concomitant change in their ritual 
status. This calls for the need to locate the core institutional order in a 
society and the kernel of that institution.° The dominant view when 
Ghurye wrote this-article in 1933 was that the caste system constituted 
the core institutional order of Hindu society and ritual status was the 
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kernel of caste hierarchy. Therefore, the advocacy of assimilation of 
untouchables into Hindu society leaving the ritual dimension of the caste 
system intact was untenable. 

I propose to conclude the discussion on Scheduled Castes by calling 
attention to a possible strategy for social change. Given the bi-dimen- 
sional nature of status system in Hindu society and because ritual status 
is its kernel, two possible strategies can be invoked. One, start with the 
soft-spot in the system: the soft-spot in the case of Hindu society is 
constituted by the secular dimension consisting of education, employ- 
ment, political representation, access to economic resources, and the like. 
In contrast, measures such as temple entry, inter-caste marriages, etc. are 
more change-resistant as they erode the ritual superiority of the higher 
castes. And, therefore, a strategy for social change to eliminate untouch- 
ability may start with the soft spots, namely, the secular dimension, but 
ultimately the sanctity of ritual dimension should be questioned 
(Oommen 1968). Alternatively, one may attack the Hindu Dharma 
Shashtras so as to de-legitimise the caste system and the practice of 
untouchability that it entails.’ 

Ghurye, however, was not advocating either of these approaches and, 
therefore, it is difficult to comprehend the process of assimilation of 
untouchables into Hindu Society he had visualised. He even held: 
“Reserved representation is not necessary; it is harmful in so far as it 
tends to perpetuate the distinction based on birth (1979: 290). This obser- 
vation is not simply curious but also amusing because the caste system is 
all about perpetuating distinctions based on birth. And, reservation is 
conceived as an instrument to unsettle it at least partially. His main 
concern was that the policy of reservation will tear asunder Indian 
society through inter-caste strife and it will unleash caste patriotism. It 
seems that Ghurye preferred the coercive equilibrium institutionalised 
through upper-caste hegemony rather than a consensual equilibrium that 
will gradually evolve based on social justice and equality. Inevitably, 
inter-caste conflict is a small price to be paid for the structural change of 
the caste system. 

Ghurye reposed great faith in the ‘noble’ constitution of India that 
promised equality to all including the ex-untouchables. However, he 
refused to recognise that, in order to put into practice this ontological 
equality, the state had to provide for equality of opportunity, as it is a 
shell without substance unless equality of conditions is created. The 
instrument of reservation or protective discrimination is nothing but an 
attempt to create this condition so that those who are placed in grossly 
iniquitous conditions are enabled to compete with the traditionally 
privileged. However, this is not to deny the possibility of inequality in 
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outcomes when the policy of reservation is implemented. To cope with 
this problem it is necessary to take out the emerging creamy layer among 
the traditionally underprivileged, so that the benefits can vertically flow 
to the less fortunate among them. 

However, Ghurye’s hope that ‘certain exigencies of modern life will 
force high caste Hindus to change their attitude and practice to some 
extent’ (1979: 295) has not come true. And he asserted that ‘... social 
and religious privileges and disabilities of caste are no longer recognised 
in law and only partly in custom. Only the depressed classes are 
labouring under certain customary and semi-legal disabilities’ (ibid.: 
302). This sounds rather unrealistic viewed in the context of the latest 
available empirical evidence regarding the practice of untouchability 
(Shah et al 2006). 

I have suggested that Ghurye’s analysis of Scheduled Castes is 
characterised by cognitive black out and this for the following reasons. 
First, the limited space (barely 40 pages taking into account the chapter 
on Scheduled Castes (Ghurye 1979) and the article in The Aryan: Path, 
together) devoted to the analysis of Scheduled Castes. Second, his 
considerable reliance on ancient Hindu texts and not having done any 
fieldwork among the untouchables to unfold their life-world. Third, the 
excessive optimism he reposed in the forces of modernisation to weaken 
the caste system and the practice of untouchability. Finally, his under- 
estimating the strength of the ritual dimension and religious doctrines in 
perpetuating the practice of untouchability. 


i 


The second category with which this lecture is concerned, namely, the 
Scheduled Tribes, was the subject matter of Ghurye’s second book, 
published in 1943, titled The Aborigines-so-Called and Their Future. 
The book was enlarged and published in 1959 with the title The 
Scheduled Tribes, and its third edition was published in 1963. Unlike 
caste, which is widely acknowledged as a unique Indian social category, 
tribe is a universal socio-cultural collectivity found in Africa, Australia, 
Asia, the Americas, and Europe. Two basic features distinguish tribes 
from castes: they have their definite territories (home lands) and 
languages. In contrast, several castes jointly share a common territory 
and a common language. In India, linguistic regions have specific castes. 
Both castes and tribes may share a common religion; the Scheduled 
Castes could be Hindus, Buddhists, Muslims, or Christians. Similarly, 
the Scheduled Tribes may abandon their original primal vision, usually 
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designated as animism/naturism, and embrace one of the ‘world 
religions’. 

Just as Ghurye wanted the Scheduled Castes to be assimilated: in 
Hindu society, he wanted to integrate the Scheduled Tribes into the 
Indian society and polity. In this context, he differentiated the encysted 
tribes of Central India from the tribes of North-east India that belonged 
those days to Assam; the first category was to be integrated through 
Hinduisation, and the second to be politically incorporated through 
strong administrative measures of the Indian state. The Aborigines-so- 
Called deals with the encysted tribes, and the issues relating to the tribes 
of North-east are discussed in the book The Burning Caldron of North- 
East India, published in 1980. 

The Aborigines was written as a response to Verrier Elwin’s Loss of 
Nerve published earlier in 1941. Elwin advocated insulation of tribes 
from the Hindus surrounding them which eventually most anthropo- 
logists supported, although some had argued for gradual and mutual 
acculturation of the Hindus and the tribes, as Majumdar already did 
(1939). Elwin wanted to create National Parks for the tribes so that they 
are protected from the depredations of Hindus.’ Contrarily, Ghurye 
thought that the contact of tribes with Hindus will gradually enhance the 
former’s status and earn respectability for them. Ghurye provides the 
rationale which informs his position in the Preface to the second edition 
of the book, titled The Scheduled Tribes, published in 1959: 


Most of the contemporary nations are composite wholes formed of many 
ethnic stocks which had their own separate cultures before the nation- 
making epoch.... The process of assimilation of smaller groups of different 
cultures into larger ones or less homogenous cultures has been steadily 
going on... This process of assimilation was upset with the appearance of 
the British on the scene. It is the problem of these peoples (that is, tribes) 
which is the subject of this essay (xiii-xiv). 


Ghurye is, by and large, correct in the above observation in that most 
countries in the world followed this track. But there are two issues, that 
of size and the social milieu of the ‘nations’ that he ignored. Of the 220 
member states of the United Nations, 54 per cent have a population of 
five million or less. In contrast, at the time Ghurye wrote the above lines, 
India’s population was around 500 million. More importantly, the 
cultural complexity of India’s population was much greater than any 
country in the world, including the USA. While Indians lived mainly in 
their original homelands, the US population was drawn from all over the 
world. Above all, some of the tribes — Bhils, Gonds, Santals — counted 
three to five million each. 
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In social anthropology, peasant society is conceived as a part-society, 
part of a civilisation; tribes are autonomous and ‘independent’ entities. 
Ignoring this, the Indian Constitution envisaged Scheduled Castes, which 
is part of the Hindu society, and Scheduled Tribes, who are independent 
of it, as belonging to one category under the rubric of ‘Backward 
Classes’. Unfortunately, Ghurye endorsed this in his eagerness to create a 
composite ‘nation’ (see 1959: x-xi). As a sociologist who respected 
empirical details, Ghurye should have recognised the difference between 
castes and tribes. The idea of core institutional order would have come 
handy in this context also. As noted above, the core of Hindu society is 
caste hierarchy, the kernel of which is ritual purity. This is not applicable 
to tribal society; a common ancestral homeland and a shared language 
are the specific features of tribal societies all over the world.” Thus 
viewed, the conventional rural-urban dichotomy is inapplicable to India; 
rather a trichotomy of urban, rural, and tribal segments becomes perti- 
nent (Oommen 1967). 

I suggest that the fatal flaw of Ghurye in this context should be 
located in his endorsing the view held by British Indian Census 
Commissioners (although he severely criticised them on many counts), 
who held that animism and Hinduism are not very different (see Xaxa 
2008: 76-77). Although this perspective favoured Ghurye’s enthusiasm 
to integrate tribes into the Hindu-fold, given the colonisers’ proclivity to 
stigmatise everything Indian, it could also be seen as an attempt to 
demean Hindus and Hinduism. At any rate, the similarity between 
Hinduism and animism was usually located in the context of religious 
practices of lower-caste Hindus and tribal groups. Thus, this could be 
seen as a triple-barrel gun: (1) keep the lower castes where they are 
within Hinduism by clubbing them with tribes, (11) attempt incorporation 
of groups such as Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes into the 
Hindu-fold, and (iii) maintain the superiority of upper castes as 
upholders of sophisticated Hinduism, conceding the hegemony of 
Brahmins as norm-setters and value-givers. What I am suggesting is that, 
by deflecting attention from the core features of tribal society — territorial 
concentration and linguistic specificity — and latching on to religion as its 
core dimension, Ghurye’s analysis of the tribal question in Central India 
suffered from cognitive dissonance. For example, he noted that the 
Ranchi district had 80 per cent tribal population, but only 53 per cent 
spoke non-Aryan languages, and 280,000 were Christians (1963: 127). 
The assumptions are (a) tribes cannot have Aryan languages as their 
mother tongues, and (b) if they embrace Christianity, they cease to be 
tribes. Both these are incorrect. 
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An important implication of invoking Hinduisation of tribes leading 
to the eclipse of their tribal identity needs to be noted here. If one applies 
the same process to other territorially anchored linguistic communities, 
the absurdity of the argument will become self-evident. Will 
Maharashtrian Hindus cease to be Maharashtrians if they embrace 
Buddhism? Will Malayali Hindus cease to be Malayalis if they convert 
to Christianity? Is it that Kashmiri Hindus ceased to be Kashmiris 
because they adopted Islam as their religion? These questions can be 
extrapolated and applied to tribes too. The Nagas of India are 
predominantly Christians, but they still remain Nagas irrespective of the 
religious faith they follow. Ignoring multiple identities shared by 
collectivities and privileging a single identity, Ghurye and most Indian 
sociologists and social anthropologists believed that Hinduisation of 
tribes would result in a total transformation of their identity from tribes 
to Hindus! This issue is now being raised by some scholars (see, for 
example, Xaxa 2008). 

The other cognitive dissonance found in Ghurye’s analysis of 
Scheduled Tribes relates to the antiquity of settlers in India. He asserted 
*,.. Science and history do not countenance the practice of calling these 
tribes aborigines’ (1963: 13). But a few lines above he hypothesised: ‘If 
the Rigveda Aryans came later than others, they made up for the lost 
time by energizing the local people, creating a high culture and making 
India their permanent home’ (ibid.: 13). That is, Aryans came to India,’° 
that they did not come to an empty space, and that there were some pre- 
Aryan inhabitants in India were conceded by Ghurye. But the belief that 
Aryans created a high culture cannot erase the facts that the Aryans were 
immigrants who intruded into India and the Dasas and the tribes were the 
original inhabitants of India. Ghurye argued: ‘To adjust the claims of the 
different strata of Indian society on the ground of the antiquity or compa- 
rative modernity of their settlement in India is a frightfully difficult task 
which if undertaken, will only let loose the forces of disunity’ (ibid.: 13). 

This is not a tenable academic or scientific position, but rather an 
explicitly political or activist one. I am not suggesting that an academic 
should not take a political or an activist position, but arguing that the 
activism of an academic should be buttressed by scientific analysis. The 
role of an analyst is indeed to undertake frightfully difficult tasks and, 
based on that analysis anchored to history and reason, persuade all 
concerned to recognise the merit of his/her argument and strive for unity 
among and welfare of people which is a political task. Instead, Ghurye 
took the shortcut and left the task unattended because it was ‘frightful’. 
Although this can bring temporary and superficial truce, as and when the 
wounded history unfolds itself, the emerging middle class from among 
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the victimised collectivities will rise in protest. This 1s precisely what is 
happening in the tribal world of Central India through the agency of 
Naxalbari movement. And Ghurye did recognise the fact that ‘In all these 
areas the respective tribes were no doubt the earlier settlers reclaiming 
the land from the jungles.... There can be no room for doubt that a 
number of the so-called aboriginal tribes had lost their land to the 
Hindus’ (1963: 24, 25). And yet, he advocated Hinduisation of these 
tribes that could have only transformed them into pauperised Hindus, and 
it is precisely what happened.’* 

Why is it that most Indian sociologists, including Ghurye, did not 
apprehend the tribal issue in its proper perspective? I suggest that this is 
so because they did not take cognisance of the distinction between 
different varieties of colonialism. In his attempt to understand the 
dominant relationship of England vis-a-vis Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
Michael Hetcher (1975) characterises the latter three as ‘internal 
colonies’ within United Kingdom. Homelands -of tribes too could be 
conceptualised as internal colonies within India.'* Instead, the prevailing 
mood was (and this persists obstinately to this day) to conceptualise 
tribes, particularly of Central India, as ‘Backward Hindus’ who should be 
absorbed into Hindu society. 

There is yet another, and perhaps more relevant, distinction in the 
context of external colonialism; replicative and retreatist, which I have 
made in another context (see Oommen 1991). In social science writings 
retreatist colonialism is widely recognised. Thus, European colonisers 
retreated from Asia and Africa after having ruled for a couple of 
centuries or so. But in the case of the New World — Americas and 
Australia — the Europeans settled down and replicated their societies and 
marginalised the natives (aborigines) through genocide and culturocide.”” 
When the Aryans arrived in India, the Dravidians and aborigines were 
the occupants of the then Indian territory. The Dravidians were forced to 
go to South India and they carved out a separate space, but the aborigines 
receded to the hilly tracts, and through their ‘superior cultures’, to which 
Ghurye alluded, Aryans have subjected the tribes to culturocide. Since 
the phenomenon occurred in the hoary past and as the notion of 
colonialism was absent in human cognition those days, nobody referred 
to the Aryan advent as colonialism. However, viewed in the context of 
what had happened in the Americas and Australia, one can legitimately 
refer to what the Aryans did as replicative colonialism. Thus, the Indian 
tribes were subjected to replicative colonialism in Ancient India and to 
retreatist colonialism by the British, along with other Indians in modern 
India. After the British retreated, tribal. settlements became internal 
colonies in independent India, a repetition of what happened in several 
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parts of the world. Such a perspective will help us understood the structure 
of deprivations of Indian tribes. 

Ghurye wanted the tribes of Central India to be culturally assimilated 
through Hinduisation. In contrast, the tribes of North-east India had to be 
politically integrated. The British policy of scheduling tribal commu- 
nities and areas introduced through the Government of India Act, 1935, 
was an obstacle to achieve the task of integration. According to Ghurye, 
the purpose of the Act was to prevent the emergence of independent 
India as a unified ‘sovereign state’ and as a ‘well-knit nation in the 
making’ (1973: 110). A year later he wrote: ‘The North-east India 
(Bharat) appears to be on the peak of a volcano which may erupt at 
anytime and break the integrity of the country as we find it in the 
Constitution of India 1950 and its subsequent amendments’ (1974: 160). 
Fortunately, this pessimistic prognosis did not stand the test of time. 

Ghurye did not advocate Hinduisation of North-east tribes probably 
because of the substantial presence of Christianity among the Nagas, 
Mizos, and Khasis, and also because some of the tribes or their sections 
were already Hinduised or had become Buddhists. But he was opposed to 
the tribes being referred to as adivasis, be they of North-east, who 
became part of India only 100 years ago, or those of Central India, who 
were part of India for thousands of years. To Ghurye, ‘The usage of this 
word (Adivasi) has done incalculable harm and doing so, to the cause of 
bringing about some kind of harmony among the many races and 
peoples, some of whom have been inhabiting this country for more than 
four thousand years’ (Ghurye 1980: 29). Admittedly, Ghurye’s principal 
anxiety was political unity of India as he visualised rather than to facts of 
history. If one cannot ignore the claims of those inhabiting. the country 
for 4,000 years, is it not reasonable to respect the claims of those who 
inhabited the country for 20,000 years? The point at issue here is not 
longevity of habitation but equity and justice, both of which were/are 
denied to the adivasis in India. 4 


Il 
To understand Ghurye’s advocacy of assimilation of Scheduled Castes 
into Hindu society, Hinduisation of the Scheduled Tribes of Central 
India, and political integration of the Scheduled Tribes of North-east 
India, one has to comprehend the notion of nation implicit in his 
writings. Ghurye had not only conflated state and nation, but also society 


and nation-state that was/is widespread in social science.'* Ghurye fits 
neatly into Zygmunt Bauman’s conceptualisation: 
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The term society as used by well-high all sociologists regardless of their 
school loyalties is for all practical purposes, a name for an entity identical 
in size and composition with the nation-state. [Further] with hardly any 
exception all the concepts and analytical tools currently employed by 
social scientists are geared to a view of the human world in which the most 
voluminous totality is a society, a notion equivalent for all practical 
purposes to the concept of the nation-state (Bauman 1973: 43, 78). 


The idea of nation-state, as it was conceived and translated into 
practice in West Europe after the Treaty of Westphalia concluded in 
1648, wanted to create culturally homogeneous societies; for each nation 
its own state was the dictum. Homogenisation of the nation-state 
witnessed enormous violence (see Oommen 1997: 135-59), and yet the 
project did not achieve its target. And, as Charles Tilly observed, ‘Only a 
tiny proportion of the world’s distinctive religious, linguistic and cultural 
groupings have formed their own states, while precious few of the 
world’s existing states have approximated the homogeneity and 
commitment conjured up by the label “nation-state”’ (1994: 137). 

Therefore, to treat state, nation, and society as one entity was and 
continues to be an untenable proposition, particularly in the case of India 
which encapsulate one-sixth of humanity and has incredible cultural 
diversity. The Indian Constitution, to which Ghurye referred to fre- 
quently and with ample admiration, did not visualise the creation of a 
homogenous society. Its first sentence reads: ‘India is a union of states.’ 
The constitution did not privilege Hinduism as the national or official 
religion, in spite of the fact that 82 per cent of Indians are Hindus, 
according to the Census of India. Several languages are recognised (now 
the number is 22) as official languages, a provision unheard of anywhere 
in the world. The motto of the Constitution 1s ‘unity in diversity’, and the 
advocacy of assimilation and integration championed by Ghurye is 
patently antithetical to India’s Constitution. Ghurye (1968) is absolutely 
right in holding that society is not a mere aggregation of individuals, but 
an organic unity built through interpersonal and individual group 
relations. Thus viewed, India encapsulates several ‘societies’ within it 
and its organic unity can be established only through non-primordial, that 
is, civil ties.'° 

There are four broad visions which are in currency, but not clearly 
articulated, about Indian Republic which may be designated as cultural 
monism, cultural pluralism, cultural federalism and cultural subalternism 
(see Oommen 2004b). According to cultural monists, the critical marker 
of Indian society is religion. Religious nationalism is central in this 
vision of India. As a part of Hindu consolidation, the traditionally 
underprivileged cultural subalternists — Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
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Tribes — are being incorporated into the Hindu mainstream. But to the 
critical thinkers among cultural subalternists, the values embedded in 
caste hierarchy, which legitimised and even sanctified by the Hindu 
scriptures, is the major obstacle to the socio-cultural consolidation of 
India (see, for example, Ilaiah 1996). 

While cultural monism is flaunted by the traditionally privileged 
caste Hindus as the hope of India, cultural pluralists advocate secularism, 
that is, the dignified co-existence of all groups and communities to be 
controlled by a strong Centre as the panacea by modernists. While 
cultural federalists too attest secularism, they insist on political decen- 
tralisation given India’s vast size and mind-boggling cultural diversity. 
The cultural subalternists, the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes, believe that, in spite of the constitutional promises of equality, 
justice, and fraternity, the specificity of their needs, aspirations, and 
contributions are ignored. The value orientations implied in Ghurye’s 
advocacy of assimilation of Scheduled Castes into Hindu society, Hindu- 
isation of Scheduled Tribes of Central India, and the political integration 
of Scheduled Tribes of North-east India for the consolidation of the 
“Indian Nation’ is clearly that of cultural monism. It falls in line with the 
European model of nation-state that coerced the weaker and smaller 
collectivities to abandon their identity to avail of equality, a model 
utterly unsuited for India. 


Notes 


* This constitutes the text of the second G.S. Ghurye Memorial Lecture delivered at the 
University of Mumbai on 23 December 2010. 


1. Ghurye authored thirty-one books and over forty research papers. Except his first 
book Caste and Race in India published by Routledge in 1932 and the second book 
Aborigines-so-Called published by the Gokhale Institute of Economics and Politics, 
Pune in 1943, all his books were published by Popular Prakashan, Mumbai. Subse- 
quent editions of the above two books were also published by Popular Prakashan. 

2. Caste and Race in India had several incarnations, namely, Caste and Class in India 
as well as Caste, Class and Occupation. However, the reasons for the changes in its 
titles are not important for the present analysis. 

3. The term Chandala was of Hindu textual origin, exterior caste had been introduced by 
the British officials, and the term Harijan was coined by Narsinh Mehta and 
propagated by Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. However, the term dalit was coined 
by activists of Scheduled Caste background and has gained wide acceptance. 

4. It was unlikely that a Sanskritist like Ghurye, who drew constantly and substantially 
on Indology, would have been unaware of the distinction between Smritis and Shrutis 
and their differing positions on caste and untouchability. Therefore, Nadkarni’s 
contention seems to be problematic. 

5. Ghurye seems to be assuming that hygienic purity can mitigate the deficits of ritual 
purity. But the fact that Dr Baba Sahib Ambedkar could not hire tonga in Baroda and 
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Peo 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Babu Jagjivan Ram was not allowed to enter the Puri temple contradict that 
assumption. 

The idea of core institutional order of a society was initially suggested by Lockwood 
(1964). The core institutional order should not be mistaken for any kind of 
determinism, because it varies from society to society and in the same society over a 
period of time. But transformation from one‘type to another type of society can occur 
only if the core institutional orders changes. 

This is precisely what Dr Baba Sahib Ambedkar did (see Ambedkar 1979). 

I am not aware if Elwin was inspired by the ‘reservations’ that were established in the 
United States of America. The American aborigines counted three million, that is, 
around one per cent of the national population in early 20" century, half of whom 
were located in 260 reservations and the remaining being spatially dispersed. The 
Indian situation is quite different; with 8 per cent of the national population, they 
counted 40 million and lived mainly in their ancestral homelands. Elwin shifted his 
position and took a more moderate one later (see Elvin 1943). It is important to note 
here that: ‘Reservations and reserves perpetuated racial segregation, administrative 
paternalism and lower-class status for Indian people’ (Jarvenpa 1985: 29). For a 
comparison of the Indian and US situation, see Oommen (1989). 

The implications of this position are substantial as it conceives tribes as ‘nations’. But 
it disavows the ill-conceived West European idea that each nation should have its 
own sovereign state. It is a fact that most nations in South Asia have renounced 
sovereign states and settled for provincial states within a sovereign state (see 
Oommen 2004a). It is interesting to recall here that King Mutesa II of Baganda 
wondered: 


I have never been able to pin down precisely the difference between a tribe and a nation and 
see why one is thought so despicable and the other is so admired. ... the Baganda have a 
common language, tradition, history and cast of mind.... We were accepted as the most 
civilised and powerful of the kingdoms (1967: 78-79). 


But he laments that colonialism changed all these! ; 
The argument that India was the original homeland of the Aryans, but they migrated 
to Europe and a section of them returned to India has been in currency for some 
years. In a seminar held in the 4" week of November 2010 in New Delhi several 
historians and archaeologists argued that there is no evidence to prove the Aryan 
invasion of India. These arguments need not detain us here, because Ghurye had 
endorsed the Aryan immigration into India. He wrote: ‘It may be taken to be 
historical fact that people calling themselves ‘Aryan’ poured into India through the 
North-West, somewhere about 2000 BC’ (1979: 117). 

Incidentally, this seems to be true of all ‘world religions’. There is a widely circulated 
remark attributed to an African tribal chieftain. On being asked to comment on the 
basic difference between the pre-colonial and colonial times, he remarked: ‘When 
colonisation started they had the Bible and_we had the land, but now we have the 
Bible and they have the land!’ 

Several tribes are vivisected and apportioned between bigger and stronger ‘nations’ 
of India. Thus, the Bhils are apportioned between Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya 
Pradesh, and Rajasthan; and the Santals, between Bihar, West Bengal, and Orissa. 
These and several other tribes, if kept together, can be formed into viable provincial 
states on the same basis as other states (see Oommen 2005). 

I have introduced the notion of culturocide to refer to the destruction and/or 
stigmatisation of the cultures of weaker and smaller collectivities by the state and/or 
the dominant collectivities (see Oommen | 986). 
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14. Ghurye writes: ‘The constitution of India in its very preamble refers the country as 
the nation’ (1974: 1). The first two chapters of the book Whither India have the same 
title: ‘The Nation Implements its Constitution’ (ibid: 1-122). It is obvious that 
Ghurye is conflating state and nation, an inadmissible proposition in social science 
scholarship. Since I have discussed the issue at length elsewhere, I will not repeat 
them here. Interested readers may consult Oommen (1997), particularly Ch. 3. 

15. Several commentators refer to Ghurye as a nationalist, and a Hindu nationalist at that 
(see, for example, Upadhya 2002). But, above all, he is a rigid statist, and his value 
orientation does not even accommodate the flexibilities evident in the Indian 
Constitution, a document he often praised in his writings. 
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Tarak Chandra Das: A Marginalised Anthropologist 


Abhijit Guha ss 


Tarak Chandra Das (1898-1964) was a brilliant social anthropo- 
logist who, despite his exemplary social commitment and ground- 
breaking contributions, remained a marginalised and forgotten 
personality. The dictionary writers, biographers, and syllabus makers 
of Indian anthropology have generally neglected Das and his 
application-oriented contributions on nation-building, ecology, and 
the Bengal famine that went beyond the simple descriptive studies on 
tribes, castes, and villages. An evaluation of his contributions is made 
in this paper. 


[Keywords: academic amnesia; application of anthropology; Bengal 
famine; marginalised anthropologist; Tarak Chandra Das] 


On 26 July 1964, Tarak Chandra Das, one of India’s most talented social 
anthropologists passed away. His name and works were overshadowed 
by his illustrious contemporaries like K.P. Chattopadhyay (1897-1963), 
N.K. Bose (1901—1972), D.N. Majumdar (1903—1970), and Irawati Karve 
(1905-1970).! His remarkable social commitment has been almost 
forgotten by his contemporaries and successive generations of anthropo- 
logists. Das was an anthropologist of a rare breed who could combine 
disciplinary rigour with social commitment in an exemplary way, but his 
contributions have neither been assessed nor were handed down to the 
future generation by any of the students trained by him during the 
formative period of the Department of Anthropology at Calcutta 
University. 


Das: A Victim of Academic Amnesia 


“In India, each generation of sociologists seems eager to start its work on 
a clean slate, with little or no attention to the work done before. This 
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amnesia about the work of their predecessors is no less distinctive of 
Indian sociologists than their failure to innovate’, wrote André Béteille 
(1997: 98). Das was a victim of such academic amnesia among 
anthropologists in India. Ironically, in his article (ibid.), Béteille did not 
mention his initial experiences of learning anthropology in the classroom 
as well as in villages with Das at Calcutta University. In fact, Das’ two 
papers published in the Sociological Bulletin more than three decades 
before Béteille’s paper under reference was published in the same journal 
dealt with unconventional and new topics of sociological research even 
by today’s standards. In one paper Das described and analysed his 
empirical findings on the impact of industrialisation on Hindu and 
Muslim populations in nine villages in the vicinity of Calcutta city (Das 
1960b). The other paper was on the nature and extent of social change 
among the tribal people of eastern India (Das 1962). 

More about academic amnesia. In a recent book, titled Anthropology 
in the East, the editors quoted Béteille’s above sentence as epigraph for 
their densely written 63-page ‘Introduction’, which, however, does not 
list any’ paper or book authored by Das in its long bibliography (see 
Uberoi? Stindar and Deshpande 2007). The book contains the biographies 
of twelve ‘Founder Figures of Indian Sociology and Social Anthro- 
pology’, but Das’ name does not find a place. The two anthropologists 
who were Das’ contemporaries and whose biographies have been 
included in the anthology Nirmal Kumar Bose and Irawati Karve. 

More revealing are the two directories of Indian Anthropologists, 
one compiled and edited by Sachin Roy and published by the Indian 
Anthropological Association in 1970 (Roy 1970) and the other edited by 
A. Basu, M.P. Basu and A.K. Adhikary and published by the Anthropo- 
logical Survey of India (ASI) in 1981 (Basu et al. 1981). In neither of 
these directories Das’ name appeared. The directory edited by Roy 
contains the names of N.K. Bose, Irawati Karve and D.N. Majumdar 
(1970: 11-12, 29-30, 33) respectively. The directory edited by Basu et 
al. (1981) contains profiles of 552 anthropologists of India. It was prepared 
on the basis of responses of the individual scholars to a mailed question- 
naire sent by the editors during 1978. So, this directory had no scope to 
include Das, who died in the year 1964. 

Roy’s directory carries a ‘Foreword’ by L.P. Vidyarthi (1970) who 
was then the President of the Indian Anthropological Association and 
later wrote a comprehensive two-volume history of Indian Anthropology 
(see Vidyarthi 1978) to which we will come shortly. In his ‘Foreword’, 
Vidyarthi gave an outline of the history of anthropology in India and 
focused on the contributions of Indian and foreign scholars to the 
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development of the discipline. In the second section of his twelve-page- 
long ‘Foreword’, Vidyarthi wrote: 


Anthropology in India definitely witnessed a phenomenal growth when it 

was recognised in the University curriculum of Calcutta University in 

1921. It provided initial stimulation to organize anthropological researches 

on a more scientific level by conducting field expeditions, writing books 

and articles and by training researchers for undertaking anthropological 

researches of various types (1970: vi). 

ev 

But nowhere in his ‘Foreword’ Vidyarthi mentioned the’ original and 
pioneering monographs on the Purum Kukis and the Bengal famine 
written by Das, althéugh he cited the works of N.K. Bose, K.P. 
Chattopadhyay, D.N. Majumdar, Verrier Elwin, and C. von Fiirer- 
_ Haimendorf as important personalities in the making of Indian anthro- 
pology during its constructive period (1921-1948) (ibid: vi—viii). 
Vidyarthi’s magnum opus Rise of Anthropology in India (1978) includes 
descriptions of Das’ works, especially in the first volume; the second 
volume of the book has a full chapter (Ch. VII) on the ‘Profiles of Indian 
Anthropologists’ along with the life-sketches and chronological list of 
publications of eleven eminent anthropologists of India, including K.P. 
Chattopadhyay, N.K. Bose, D.N. Majumdar, Irawati Karve, and others, 
but not Das (ibid.: 308-69). 

The Routledge Dictionary of Anthropologists (first published in 1997 
in French and translated into English in 2004) by the French scholar 
Gerald Gaillard, in the subsection titled ‘India’ under the chapter ‘Asia’ 
mentions Das’ name only in passing to narrate the formation of the first 
anthropology department in India at Calcutta University in 1921 
(Gaillard 2004: 272). The seven-page entry on ‘India’ in this Dictionary 
contains short life-sketches and works of twelve eminent Indian anthro- 
pologists, following the style of the much earlier book by Shyamal 
Kumar Ray (1974) on the eminent Indian anthropologists (this book ts 
listed in the reference section of the Dictionary) who include B.S. Guha, 
K.P. Chattopadhyay, N.K. Bose, D.N. Majumdar, and Irawati Karve, but 
alas, not Das (ibid. : 274-77). 

In this context it would be relevant to mention about the University 
Grants Commission’s ‘Model Curriculum in Anthropology’ published in 
2001. The ‘Model Curriculum’ was prepared by the Curriculum Deve- 
lopment Committee in Anthropology constituted by the University 
Grants Commission (UGC) and was sent to all the universities of India 
which had anthropology as a subject at the postgraduate level. In this 
Curriculum, the syllabus for BA/BSc in Paper 4 — ‘Indian Anthropology’ 
has a section on the ‘History of Anthropology in India: Pioneers in 
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Indian Anthropology’. The ‘illustrative list’ of pioneers given in the 
syllabus contains the names of fifteen anthropologists and sociologists 
including B.S. Guha, L.A.K Iyer, D.N. Majumdar, and Irawati Karve 
among others. Interestingly, the names of Das and N.K. Bose are missing 
in the list (UGC 2001: 41). The name of N.K. Bose, however, finds a 
place in the syllabus of Paper 7 — ‘Theories in Social-Cultural Anthro- 
pology’, among eighteen foreign and Indian anthropologists including 
A.L. Kroeber, B. Malinowski, A.R. Radcliffe-Brown, D.N. Majumdar, 
Irawati Karve, S.C. Dube, and others. Das is the missing anthropologist 
in this list, too (ibid.: 50). The same story is repeated in all the successive 
pages of the Model Curriculum in the compulsory and elective courses of 
the postgraduate syllabus in the papers on ‘Tribal Cultures of India’, 
“Tribal Development’ (ibid.: 149-52), as well as in “Applied Social- 
Cultural Anthropology’ (ibid.:155-58), and in the papers in diploma 
courses on ‘Anthropological Methodology’ and ‘Ethno-graphic Field 
Investigation and Research Techniques’ (ibid.: 256-60). We do not find 
Das’ name in the entire syllabus and ‘Recommended List of Readings’ 
prepared by the apex policy making body of higher education in India! 


The Research Interests of Das 


One comprehensive list of Das’s publications, along with a short life- 
sketch, was prepared not by an anthropologist or a sociologist but by the 
Reference Librarian in the Central Library of ASI, Shyamal Kumar Ray, 
in his invaluable volume Bibliographies of Eminent Indian Anthropo- 
logists (with Life-Sketches) published by ASI in July 1974. This volume 
contains the list of publications and short life-sketches of twelve eminent 
Indian anthropologists (Ray 1974: 56—60). It begins with L.K.A. Iyer 
(1861-1937) and ends with S.S. Sarkar (1908-1969), covering a span of 
more than one hundred years, if we take the year of birth of Iyer and the 
year of death of Sarkar as the two ends of the continuum; Das falls 
somewhere in the middle of this continuum. One of the most striking 
points in the life-sketches of these twelve eminent anthropologists is that, 
except for Das, Ray had cited the date of deaths of all the other 
anthropologists. The year of Das’ birth has been mentioned differently in 
two books: while Ray (ibid.: 56) recorded it as 1898, Surajit Sinha, in his 
edited book Field Studies on the People of India published in 1978, 
records it as 1897 (Sinha 1978: xi). Sinha, however, gave the date of his 
teacher’s demise, that is, 26 July 1964 (ibid.). The ‘Short life sketches of 
the General Presidents and Sectional Presidents’ published in the Science 
and Culture (1941: 26-27) mentions that Das was born in January 1898. 
From the short life-sketch of Das we come to know that he earned his 
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MA degree from Calcutta University in ‘Ancient Indian History and 
Culture’; he joined the newly founded Department of Anthropology in 
that University as a research scholar in 1921, became a lecturer in 1923, 
and retired as a reader in 1963. He conducted extensive fieldwork in 
Chotanagpur in the then Bihar and in Assam. He also conducted 
fieldwork to assess the impact of industrialisation in Birlapur in West 
Bengal, wrote thought-provoking articles providing anthropological and 
sociological analyses of the Bengal dowry restriction bill of 1940 and the 
Hindu code bill in the years 1940 and 1944, along with articles on 
suggestions for the improvement of museums in India and the fish-gorge 
in Bengal in prestigious journals like Modern Review, Calcutta Review, 
and Ethnos. He was very much interested in the application of anthropo- 
logy and had a great reputation as a teacher and trainer in field methods. 
The publications of Das spanned a period of forty-one years, from 
1922 to 1963. He began writing academic articles in anthropology when 
he was 24 and wrote his last article in 1963, a year before his death. Das, 
of course, was not a prolific writer like his illustrious contemporaries, 
namely, K.P. Chattopadhyay, N.K. Bose, D.N. Majumdar, and Irawati 
Karve, and he did not publish popular or serious articles in the vernacular 
in the newspapers and magazines. He also did not write any textbook for 
students on the basics of social anthropology and field methods. Unlike 
his contemporaries and many of his successful successors, Das had no 
degree from any foreign university, nor did he visit foreign countries for 
any academic purpose. Add to it, he was not engaged in active politics 
like N.K. Bose and K.P. Chattopadhyay. All these made him a lesser 
figure to the future generation of anthropologists in India and also in the 
contemporary public domain, during Das’ time, despite his solid and 
original contributions in applied and interdisciplinary areas of the social 
sciences. Bibliographic listing for Das shows that he had forty-two 
publications, that is, one in every year of his academic career. He 
published thirty-one full-length articles, two books, six abstracts, two 
jointly authored books and one jointly authored article (Ray 1974: 56— 
60). The national and international journals in which he published were 
prestigious and they included Man, Anthropos, Ethnos, Man in India, 
Calcutta Review, Modern Review, Sociological Bulletin, Journal of 
Social Research, Journal of the Department of Letters, and Anthropo- 
logical Papers of the University of Calcutta. Apart from kinship and 
social organisation, his areas of research interest display remarkable 
diversity: sun-worship (1924), fish in Bengali culture (1931-32), the 
disposal of dead among the tribal people (1940), improvement of 
museums (1943), scheme for tribal welfare (1960a), impact of industrial- 
isation on peasantry (1960b), and anthropological analysis of the Bengal 
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dowry restriction bill (1941). But, if one looks more closely at the themes 
of his research publications in a chronological fashion, an interesting 
trend is discernible, and that is the point I would like to present in 
remainder of this article. 


Running Ahead of Time: 
Science Congress Presidential Address 


From 1922 to 1940, that is, for about eighteen years of his active 
academic life, Das did not venture to write any significant article on the 
application of social anthropology for the welfare and improvement of 
the communities and cultures he had studied. His main research interest 
during this period was to record and study the different aspects of culture 
and social organisation of the tribal and non-tribal communities of the 
eastern and north-eastern parts of India. During this period, he conducted 
fieldwork and published on the Ho, Bhumij, Kharia, Chiru, Bathuri, and 
Purum Kuki in such prestigious international journals of anthropology as 
Anthropos, Man, and Ethnos. 

The year 1941 can be regarded as a major turning point in Das’ 
academic career. In that year he delivered the Presidential Address in the 
Section of Anthropology in the Indian Science Congress. The lecture was 
a twenty-eight-page paper titled ‘Cultural Anthropology in the Service of 
the Individual and the Nation’.” This paper can be regarded as one of the 
pioneering articles on applied anthropology in India, although neither 
Sinha (1971) nor Vidyarthi (1978) mention this significant article on 
Indian anthropology in their works dealing with the subject of Indian 
anthropology. In his 1971 article, Sinha, however, made a passing remark 
about Das: ‘T.C. Das tried to rigorously develop field methods which 
could be fruitfully utilized in describing the living conditions of tribals, 
peasants as well as urbanites. He felt convinced that anthropological 
method of detailed contextual observation would be of immense help in 
social reconstruction’ (1971: 7). 

In his Presidential Address, Das (1941) elaborately charted out the 
future path of Indian anthropology with a rich description of the social 
dynamics of the tribal and peasant societies in India in the context of the 
role of anthropologists in nation building. His major objective was to 
convince his audience/readers of the immense potential of social-cultural 
anthropology as an applied science for the overall development of the 
Indian population. In the five subsections of the lecture, he dealt with the 
application of anthropology in almost all the important sectors of a 
modern nation, namely, trade, industry, agriculture, legislation, education, 
social service, and administration. With the help of concrete empirical 
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findings, either from his own field experiences or from the ethnographic 
accounts of world-renowned social anthropologists (like Lucy Mair, 
Felix Keesing, Issac Schepera, H.I. Hogbin, and B. Malinowski), he 
justified the inclusion of anthropologists in policy-making bodies and the 
application of anthropological knowledge in every sphere of nation- 
building (ibid.: 1-29). In order to substantiate his arguments, Das had 
used rather unconventional! sources of data, like Mahatma Gandhi’s 1937 
article published in Harijan about the adverse effects of the methods 
adopted by the Christian missionaries to convert the economically poorer 
classes of the Hindu population in different parts of India (ibid.: 17-23). 

One of the most vital sections in the Presidential Address of Das was 
on the role of anthropologists in building up a proper type of educational 
system suitable for the real needs of a particular community in the Indian 
context. The great anthropologist had the courage to write strong words 
regarding the colossal wastage of public money by the then colonial 
government for the establishment of schools among the tribal people. Let 
us hear in his words: 


Education is perhaps rightly claimed as the panacea of all evils that befall 
mankind. But people differ in its definition, and naturally it has different 
types. There is one kind of education which uplifts the individual morally 
and intellectually and makes him fit for the struggle for existence. There is 
another kind of education which is intended for the exploitation of the so- 
called educated. There is a third type of education which the enthusiasts in 
their zeal for ameliorating the condition of the poor and the ill-fated 
impose upon them without considering their necessity or capacity. We 
have neither time nor inclination to discuss this point here but suffice it to 
say that much labour and more public money have been squandered and 
are still being squandered in imparting education which does neither suit 
the people nor help them to put a morsel of food into their mouth (ibid.: 
13-14). 


Had he stopped here, the above words would at best been regarded as a 
fine piece of journalistic remark on our educational system. But Das then 
narrated from his rich field experiences in Manipur valley of north- 
eastern India about the adverse social impact of the establishment of a 
network of primary schools and a few high English schools. To quote 
Das again: 4 


The two schools I saw used to teach their students how to read and write 
Methei besides a little arithmetic, which they managed to forget within a 
few months after their departure from the school.... [It] is difficult to 
understand how high school education will help Manipuri agriculture or 
textile industry. The employments at the disposal of the State are very 
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limited and the students who pass out of these schools every year will 
increase the number of unemployed as they no longer think of going back 
to their fields. During the first few years they will be idolized by the 
community but this will soon pass away when they will be looked upon as 
parasites and it is not impossible that they will be a source of trouble to the 
State (ibid. :15—16). 


Consider this insightful observation of Das in connection with the active 
participation of the English educated youth in the ethnic and secessionist 
movements that developed in this region of India after the independence. 
Das strongly advocated that, in this type of situation, the advice of the 
experienced and trained anthropologists is required in the Herculean task 
of educating the tribal and other underprivileged communities in a 
diverse country like India. 

I would end my discussion on the Presidential Address with two 
observations. First, Das was probably the first Indian anthropologist to 
advocate the indispensable role. of social-cultural anthropology in nation- 
building by combining micro-level field observations with a macro 
framework that is still lacking among the majority of Indian anthropo- 
logists. Second, it is true that Das in his endeavour to apply anthropo- 
logical knowledge to solve practical problems largely adopted a 
functional view of culture, the followers of which believed that society 
behaves more or less like a biological organism. Does it mean that Das 
was a devoted follower of the then British functionalism propounded by 
Malinowski? Did Das reject the role of historical and/or archival 
methods of interpretation in dealing with his field data? We will explore 
these questions later in this paper. 


Ecology, Economy and Gender: Beyond Ethnographic Description 


Like his Presidential Address delivered in the Section of Anthropology in 
the Indian Science Congress in 1941, another very significant work of 
Das remained unnoticed by Indian anthropologists. This work of Das 
was published in the prestigious international journal Anthropos as early 
as 1937 under the title “Some Notes on the Economic and Agricultural 
Life of a Little Known Tribe on the Eastern Frontier of India’ (Das 
1937). In this paper Das dealt with the relationship between the variation 
in technology of agricultural practices with the natural environment and 
the socio-economic consequences of this variation within a tribe. The 
name of the tribe is Chiru, who, like the Purums, belonged to the old 
Kuki group of tribes of the north-east India. At the time of Das’ 
fieldwork during 1931-34, the Chiru population was 1,272 and they 
lived in eleven villages, nine of which were situated on the top of the 
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hills and two were on the plains of the Manipur valley. Here Das first 
established the importance of agriculture, particularly shifting-hill- 
cultivation among the Chirus despite the presence of hunting, fishing, 
and gathering, which were found to be subsidiary occupations among 
them. According to Das, ‘Agriculture forms the basis of Chiru economic 
life. All other activities, whether social, religious, or economic, are 
directly or indirectly connected with this important food-producing work. 
Economic activities like hunting, fishing, rearing of domestic animals, 
and trading are all subservient to agriculture’ (ibid.: 441). 

How did he substantiate his claims made in the above statement? 
Without going into quantification, Das adopted the ethnographic 
methodology to prove his argument. First, he described the methods and 
situations under which the Chirus engage in fishing, hunting-gathering, 
domestication of animals, and trading. He then described in brief the 
different rites and rituals connected with jhum cultivation and the role of 
traditional village officials in those communal festivals. The evidence put 
forward by Das revealed how the natural environment and the socio- 
religious practices of the tribe have made shifting-hill-cultivation as the 
main economic foundation of the tribe. He then proceeded to look into 
the sociological implications of this cultural ecological scenario of the 
Chiru society. In the words of Das, 


Chiru society is composed of agriculturists only. As already shown, hunt- 
ing, fishing and trading have not grown into independent occupations, but 
are practised along with agriculture and is subordinated to its interest. 

- Thus, these avocations have failed to produce special socio-economic 
groups. The traces of stratifications found among them cannot be attributed 
to economic pursuits (ibid. : 443). 


A careful reading of the paper reveals that the economic life of the 
Chirus that Das constructed is not a simple description of the methods of 
shifting-hill-cultivation and the associated religious rituals and rites. 
Neither it is an ethnographic report for the search of borrowed culture 
traits from the neighbouring tribes and Hinduised populations nor was it 
an attempt to put the Chirus in the classical scheme of social evolution. 
The ethnography of Das, on the other hand, is a penetrating analysis of 
the various socio-cultural dimensions of shifting-hill-cultivation in an 
environmental framework and the slow changes that had been taking 
place at the time of observation. Take, for example, Das’ method of 
dealing with an apparently simple ethnographic observation. He recorded 
that majority of the Chiru villages possess only twenty-thirty households 
and the biggest village did not contain more than forty households. But 
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what are the reasons and consequences of Chiru village size in terms of 
the households? It is better to quote Das: 


- The Chirus do not renew the fertility of an exhausted patch of land by 
means of fertilizers. It is left to nature which by accumulating the mould 
for years together makes it again fit for another period of cultivation. The 
effects of discarding exhausted patches of land are many and far-reaching. 
It has led to scattering, of villages at considerable distance from one 
another. It puts a limit- to the growth of population in each village... 
Increase of population leads to establishment of new villages in order to 
relieve pressure on land. This type of cultivation does not help in the 
accumulation of wealth in individual hands and consequent growth of rank. 
On the other hand it has bred an extreme democratic spirit in their social 
and posea; life (ibid. : 445). 


The most interesting aspect of Das” work on the Chirus is about the 
changes that took place in their socio-political life due to migration of 
some sections of the tribe from the hills to the edge of the Imphal valley. 
Das’ observations can be called pioneering in terms of their analytical 
insights. According to Das, a shift from jhum cultivation on the hills to 
wet-rice-cultivation on the edge of the valley is not only a techno- 
economic affair, but it also entailed a whole gamut of socio-political 
changes in the life of the Chirus. That is why he began his observation by 
contrasting the ownership pattern of jhum land with that of the plains 
land. While the jhum land was not owned by any individual family but 
under the control of the village authority, the plains land could be owned 
by an individual family for which a rent had to be paid to a supra-local 
political authority. Since wet rice cultivation with the plough could be 
carried out in the plains, the crop output was higher and a section of the 
Chirus (though small in number at the time of Das’ fieldwork} was found 
to have been adopting the plains-land-cultivation practices. This shift has 
had immense socio-political consequences for the community. The 
analysis forwarded by Das deserves to be quoted in his inimitable words: 


So long we had been dealing with jhum-land only. Besides this there is 
another kind of land which is gradually coming into prominence in Chiru 
economic life. This is the land at the feet of the hilis where plough- 
cultivation is possible... The village community has no authority over the 
disposal of this type of land and it does, not hold itself in any way 
responsible for its fortune. On the other hand it is a source of danger to the 
_ authority of the village community. The bachelors’ house, marriage by 
service, equal right of every individual over the village jhum-land, and 
setting up of new houses soon after marriage, are institutions directed to 
the same end, namely undermining the influence of the family and setting 
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up the village community as the only body to which one may look for help 
and succour. But the new type of land will set up the family over the 
village community and place the house-father above all (Das 1937:446). 


It is an irony that both Marxist and non-Marxist sociologists and 
anthropologists in India paid no attention to such an incisive analysis of 
the relationship between productive technology and the socio-political 
life of a tribal society in the context of the village. In this context, it is 
interesting to note that one of the earliest publications of Julian Steward, 
in which he dealt with the relationship between productive technology 
and the other sectors of culture, was published in the same year in 
Anthropos (Steward 1937). If one compares Steward’s paper with that of 
Das certain important similarities become evident. Like Das, Steward 
also laid emphasis on the importance of environment and economy in 
shaping the social organisational features of a culture in an era 
dominated by diffusionism. Let us quote from Steward’s paper: 


First, a low culture and or unfavorable environment prevents dense popu- 
lation and precludes large population aggregates. It produces groups 
which, barring special contrary factors, are unilateral, localized, exoga- 
‘mous, and land owning. Descent is male or female largely according to the 
economic importance of man or woman in that culture (1937: 101). 


This is the only analytical treatment made by Steward regarding the 
relationship between environment, population density, and group size of 
the patrilineal bands of south-western tribal communities of North 
America. Compare it with the in-depth analysis made by Das on the 
Chirus of northeast India. It is a historical fact that Steward later took up 
detailed in-depth study of the Shoshone patrilineal bands to explain the 
relationship between environment and productive technology with 
kinship and marriage systems and Das did not extend his enquiries on the 
northeast Indian tribes on the same line. But that is another story, and we 
should not make any conjecture on the possible outcomes had Das 
continued his original line of enquiry in an ecological framework. 

We would end this section with an interesting observation that Das 
made in the Anthropos paper regarding the close interrelationship 
between the social and economic life of the Chirus in the context of the 
role played by the women. Although he made this observation at the end 
of the paper, it was definitely a forward-looking observation in the late 
1930s: 


The wife helps the husband in all operations of the jhum-field. In the 
plains-field also she is of equal importance except at the time of ploughing 
and levelling.... The wife is in the sole charge of preparing the food of the 
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family, drawing water and collecting fuel. Not only these, she supplies the 
whole family with clothes for all seasons, woven on her loom with yarns 
spun by herself from the cotton grown on the jhum of the family.... Thus 
women’s contribution to Chiru economic life is more important than that 
of man. So, it is in the fitness of things, that a man has to serve for five 
years to secure a bride and most of them do not forget her value’ (1937: 
449), 


Suffice it to say that Das’ Anthropos paper, which dealt with relation- 
ships between the productive system and other sectors of culture, and the 
fact that it was contemporaneous. to Steward’s earliest paper on ecology 
should have been noted by the doyens of Indian sociology and social 
anthropology. The oversight is not an historical accident, but an 
academic tragedy in Indian anthropology.” 


Return of the Purum: Missing the Wood for the Trees 


Despite the institutional amnesia and obliviousness of the individual 
scholars about the social responsibility and commitment of Das to human 
welfare, he is still remembered for his ethnography on the Purum Kukis 
of northeast India. His brilliant monograph, The Purums: An Old Kuki 
Tribe of Manipur, published by the Calcutta University in 1945, became 
a major source of database in the acrimonious debate on descent versus 
alliance theories on kinship in Anglo-American Anthropology that 
involved renowned anthropologists like Claude Lévi-Strauss, George 
Homans, David Schneider, Rodney Needham, Floyd Lounsbury, and 
others. 

The Indian anthropologists too continued their ethnographic enter- 
prise on the Purum on behalf of the premier governmental institution of 
the country — ASI. A team of anthropologists were sent to the field area 
where Das had conducted his ethnographic observations during 1931-36. 
As an outcome of a symposium on this project, in which about twenty 
anthropologists and two educated members of the tribe participated and 
presented their views/papers on the Purums, a book titled Proceedings of 
the Symposium on Purum (Chote) Revisited was published in 1985 (see 
Das Gupta et al. 1985b). It is interesting to note that the whole discussion 
and debate on the Purums, which basically revolved around Das’ 
monograph (Das 1945), did not take into consideration the final section 
of the book under Chapter X. This chapter has two sections, namely, 
‘Acculturation’ (section I) and “The Future’ (section JJ). None of the 
anthropologists, including Ajit Kumar Danda, the then Director of ASI, 
and Surajit Sinha, former Director of ASI (both students of Das) had 
spoken a single sentence on one of the most significant sections of the 
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Purum book by Das. All the anthropologists, including those who did the 
revisit, made no effort to reread the concluding chapter of the Purum 
book. The Indian anthropologists in the Symposium seemed to have been 
preoccupied themselves in revisiting the keen interest of the series of 
Western scholars who wrote and debated on the marriage alliance pattern 
and rules of the Purum tribe. Thus, from the beginning to the end of the 
Symposium volume we find the contributors harping on the theme of 
Western attention to the Purum case. Let us begin our journey through 
the Proceedings. Thus, in the Editors’ Note we read: 


The importance of Purum study is not simply because of the ethnographic 
account left by Professor T.C. Das, but because through Purum case, on the 
one hand Needham, Homans, Schneider, Ackerman, Cowgill, Miller and 
others tried to explain unilateral cross-cousin marriage and the prescriptive 
exchange system in structural and psychological terms, again on the other 
hand White by applying graph theory has attempted to explain the system 
statistically (Das Gupta et al. 1985a: vi). 


The papers and the discussion which followed the Editors’ Note and 
the Welcome Address dealt with Purum social structure, history, demo- 
graphic patterns, identity, marriage alliances, and an analysis of the 
critiques of Das. None of the anthropologists pointed to one of the most 
significant chapters of the Purum book in which Das made an attempt to 
apply his brilliant findings for the development and betterment of the 
Purums, who, according to him, were surviving with a very low standard 
of living in terms of economy, health, and education (Das 1945: 281-95). 

The western scholars, who were keen on getting clarifications on the 
Purum data, on the other hand, did not show any interest either in the 
restudied materials or in the application of the ethnographic knowledge 
for the betterment of the life of this tribal community. Purums, both for 
the western anthropologists and their Indian counterparts, remained a 
subject of pure academic interest. For Das, however, the case was 
different. Let me justify my argument. 

Let us look more closely into the concluding chapter of Das’ book on 
the Purum Kuki. In the first part of his concluding chapter, Das laid 
emphasis on the dynamic nature of Purum society, which had undergone 
changes through historical times and also on the different aspects of 
Purum culture under various kinds of external influences. Secondly, he 
was keenly interested to understand the nature of the ‘productive system’ 
(he did not use the Marxian term ‘means of production’, but it was clear 
that by the term ‘productive system’ he did not only refer to technology 
and material culture) in a dynamic rather than in a functional framework. 
Thirdly, without borrowing terms from the western Marxist scholars 
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mechanically, he made a sincere empirical attempt to record the pro- 
cesses by which the new productive system, characterised by plough- 
and-plains-land-cultivation had begun to influence the different aspects 
of the Purum society, namely, inheritance, marriage, and religion. Apart 
from looking into the internal socio-cultural changes brought about by 
the adoption of the plough cultivation among the Purums, Das was also 
aware of the wider politico-economic forces which were at work in the 
region where this small tribe inhabited. He stated at the beginning of the 
section I of his concluding chapter: 


Though foreign merchandise has come to Purum home, it is still immune 
from the money-lenders of the plains. This is partly due to difficulties of 
transport and partly to the judicious laws of land tenure of the State as well 
as the nature of land-economy of the people. Investment is risky where 
there is no permanently cultivated land with a marketable value. Nobody 
would invest money against jhum fields and the Purums have nothing else 
from which the loan can be realized. The recent introduction of perma- 
nently cultivated fields will sooner or later change the situation and if the 
State also relinquishes the stringency of the land-laws the Purums will fall 
easy prey to the land-grabbers who are sure to flock to their home (idid.: 
273). 


What happened to Purum productive system and economy four decades 
after. Das conducted his study? Did the wider politico-economic forces 
engulf the Purum society? What role did the post-colonial state play to 
protect the economic interests of. this.small tribe whose members were 
already coming down from the commonly owned jhum lands to the 
valleys and had been taking up plough cultivation? 

The papers in the restudy volume are deficient in highlighting the 
suggestions advanced by Das for the betterment of the Purum commu- 
nity. For example, in section II of the concluding chapter, Das advanced. 
some concrete recommendations for the improvement of agriculture and 
health conditions of the tribe without suggesting any quick solution. Das 
was more in favour of slow and steady changes through employment- 
oriented education among the tribal youth. But how did it really affect 
the social and economic life of the Purums? How the ‘wider market 
economy was influencing the tribe’s social and political structures? 
There was virtually no attempt to explore these’ vital questions in the 
restudy book. Reading the concluding chapter of Das’ Purum book, one 
would hardly find any evidence of his interest in the marriage alliance 
pattern of the tribe that fascinated the western anthropologists and drove 
their Indian compatriots to conduct the revisit study. 
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Das’ book on the Bengal famine of 1943 (see Das 1949) was a unique 
and rare first-hand study done by any anthropologist or social scientist on 
the victims of one of the greatest tragedies of our country under the 
colonial rule. An earlier version of the book was discussed in the then 
British Parliament and some of the recommendations advanced by Das 
were adopted in 1944 by the Famine Inquiry Commission formed by the 
colonial government for the prevention of future famines in India (ibid: 
iii-iv). Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his book The Discovery of India also 
mentioned about the anthropological survey conducted by Das on the 
famine-affected population of Bengal and, even before the book was 
published, expressed his confidence on the results of the survey in 
contrast to the one carried out by the government (Nehru 1981/1946: 
495--96).° The Nobel Laureate economist Amartya Sen has also used 
Das’ original work. several times in his famous book Poverty and 
Famines (Sen 1999). 

Of all Das’ works, Bengal Famine (1949) can be regarded as the 
most valuable and unique contribution for the following reasons. The 
field-based study of the Bengal famine of 1943 that he conducted is not a 
typical anthropological study of a tribe, caste, or village. Let us 
enumerate the facts. First, this is the only first-hand study done by a team 
of trained anthropologists on the Bengal famine. Second, in this study, 
Das and his co-fieldworkers employed traditional anthropological 
methods (for example, genealogy, case history, partictpant observation) 
for the collection of data, not from’a specific tribe or caste in a rural 
setting, but from a scattered and heterogeneous group of human beings 
displaced from the different districts of undivided Bengal affected. by the 
acute food-shortage. Third, the fieldwork and the survey on the famine- 
affected population were carried out mainly in the city of Calcutta. 
Fourth, the report and the recommendations based on this study were 
“taken into consideration by the policy makers and administrators at the 
highest level of governance. And fifth, the explanation provided by Das 
on the causes of Bengal famine surpassed the prevalent anthropological 
interpretations of social events. Taken together, the above facts have 
made Bengal Famine an unorthodox kind of anthropological study, even 
by modern standards. 

The subtitle of the book is phrased ‘As Revealed in a Survey of the 
Destitutes in Calcutta’. It is true that the book is the result of a survey 
undertaken by a team of anthropologists during 1943—44 in Calcutta city 
and also in the villages of ten districts of undivided Bengal. The idea of 
conducting a survey with a team of trained anthropologists was first 
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conceived by Das in July-August of 1943 when hundreds of hungry 
destitutes entered the city of Calcutta in search of food. Das proposed the 
survey to his colleagues and prepared a detailed questionnaire, and a 
team was formed with eleven trained anthropologists that included the 
teachers and research students of the Department of Anthropology of the 
Calcutta University. The data thus collected were analysed, a preliminary 
report was written, and a major part of the report was submitted to the 
Famine Inquiry Commission in 1944 in the form of a memorandum. The 
report was later written by Das in the form of a book in July 1948 and 
was published in 1949 by the Calcutta University. Bengal Famine, 
therefore, is a unique example of team work by a dedicated group of 
university-based anthropologists, under the leadership of Das, who were 
driven more by a kind.of social and moral commitment than by pure 
academic quest. This, of course, does not mean that the survey was 
conducted in a casual manner, or that methodological rigour was 
sacrificed in order to conduct a rapid and quick appraisal of the situation. 
The team had no national or international funding agency supporting 
them; no political agenda was lying before them. The Calcutta University 
sanctioned a sum of Rs 500 to extend the survey in the rural areas of ten 
districts of erstwhile undivided Bengal. In fact, the two chapters on 
methodology, which are the best portions of the book, reveal its strength. 
Chapter XI titled ‘Causes of the Famine of 1943’ is another treasure 
house of the book that places Bengal Famine far above the category of a 
run-of-the-mill sample surveys. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that another survey on 
Bengal famine was conducted by P.C. Mahalanobis et al. in 1943 (see 
Mahalanobis 1946), which, unlike Das’ work, was carried out by ninety- 
two volunteers, majority of whom belonged to the Provincial Kisan 
Sabha, a communist organisation; there were also a few Congress 
workers among the investigators. Das expressed his scepticism about the 
reliability of the survey done by Mahalanobis et al. in a point blank 
manner: 


As Professor Mahalanobis has not mentioned the names and qualifications 
of his volunteer-workers we are not in a position to compare the results of 
this survey with those of ours. As far as we know most of his field- 
investigators did not possess any recognizable knowledge of sociology or 
economics and they had no previous training in field-work.... Moreover, 
another point appears to be noteworthy in this connection. The employ- 
ment of members of a particular political party is not safe in a socio- 
economic survey of this type which aims at scientific accuracy (Das 
1949:17). 
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This was the level of academic integrity and courage of Das, which 
probably was a factor responsible for his marginalisation in the small 
world of Indian anthropologists. 

The findings of the anthropological study on famine was re- 
presented in Das’ book not only with dry figures, tables, and graphs but 
also with human stories of ‘grim struggles between hunger and finer 
sentiments of love, affection and kindness’ (ibid.: 8). In Das’ book we 
find description of a hungry father pouncing upon a bowl of phan (rice- 
gruel) that his wife had brought for their child on a street of south 
Calcutta. In another situation, Das describes how a mother mercilessly 
beat up his son for taking a piece of potato from her share. Das had to 
intervene to save the child from being severely injured by his mother. 
This memorable book contains eleven heart-breaking photographs of 
famine victims, six of which were reproduced from The Statesman, the 
newspaper which is quoted by Das quite often in his book as one of the 
most reliable sources. One wonders why such a remarkable work, which 
was full of scientific rigour, human elements, social commitment, and 
policy implications, has been relegated to the margins by Calcutta 
University! 

Let us now turn to Das’ explanation of the Bengal famine. Long 
before Sen (1999), Das considered the question of the availability of rice 
vis-a-vis consumption figures in Bengal. After considering different 
sources of data with much rigour, he concluded: ‘We have no reliable 
data to prove that Bengal cannot feed her population with her own 
produce of rice’ (1949: 104). He further stated: ‘The Bengal famine of 
1943, as shown by these figures, was not much due to shortage in the 
production of rice by the province as to other factors’ (ibid.). 

What, according to Das, were the ‘other factors’? With the help of 
massive quantitative data and based on his field-based knowledge about 
the agriculture in Bengal, Das argued that the majority of Bengal’s 
population depends on the cultivation of small and scattered pieces of 
land, and this has made the peasant families vulnerable to food crisis: 


The only point we wish to emphasize is that a very large number of 
persons of Bengal depend on agriculture... [It] is certain that each and 
every one of these families could not have a sufficiently extensive farm to 
meet all its demands and lay something for evil days. In fact they lived on 
the narrow margin which separates subsistence from starvation. Whenever 
there was even a slight disturbance of the balance either through natural or 
artificial causes a large number of them fell victims of starvation (ibid.: 
105). 
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Ironically enough, the Nobel Laureate economist Amartya Sen, 
though cites Das’ original work several times in his famous book Poverty 
and Famines (see the author index of Poverty and Famines, 1999) (in 
fact, Das is the most referred author in Sen’s book), never mentioned 
about the explanatory and policy dimensions of this brilliant work (Guha 
2010). It would be relevant in this connection to mention a recently 
published work by the American historian, Mark Tauger of the West 
Virginia University. Tauger has been studying the Bengal famine for a 
long time and in one of his recent papers, which has won the prestigious 
Wayne D. Rasmussen award by The Agricultural History Society of 
USA in 2010, he describes how Amartya Sen ignored the substantial 
amount of crop-harvest data analysed by Das in his book Bengal Famine 
(Tauger 2009: 175). Tauger shows that Sen has used only one set of 
harvest data (the Famine Inquiry Commission’s Report) to establish his 
theory of man-made famine. Das, on the other hand, used four different 
estimates of the average rice area and yield during the 1930s to arrive at 
a more objective assessment of the situation. But, even after using 
different sources of data, Das observed that the yield data for rice in 
Bengal widely varied and were rough and approximate estimates based 
on conjectures. Tauger noted in his paper and quite perceptively: 


I will focus on Das’ book because Sen and other advocates of a ‘man- 
made’ famine interpretation cite it. Das’ eyidence and arguments show that 
the ‘man-made’ famine interpretation has a potentially major inconsistency 
in that it criticizes the British for bad decisions in dealing with the famine 
but accepts problematic and potentially politicized decisions by British 
officials about the size of the harvest. Das’ discussion also undermines the 
evidence for that interpretation of the famine. The argument that the 
Bengal famine was ‘man-made’ rests on Sen’s calculations using essen- 
tially one set of data in the FIC [Famine Inquiry Commission] report. Das 
shows that the data in the FIC report are just one of several different 
groups of estimates, none of which is based.on any valid statistical studies, 
harvest measurements, samples, or similar sources (ibid.:174). : 


The suggestions that Das recommended as long-term measures to 
prevent the near famine scenario that prevailed among the Bengal 
peasantry were noteworthy. He recommended formation of co-operatives, 
revival of rural crafts and industries, and the spread-~ of scientific 
techniques and knowledge for the improvement of agriculture. ‘The idea 
of improvement in agriculture in Bengal through the formation co- 
operatives in the context of landlessness and small holdings is not a ‘left’ 
luggage till today. In the West Bengal Human Development Report 
published by the Government of West Bengal in 2004, we find under its 
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Chapter titled “The Way Forward’ a suggestion, which reads as follows: 
‘The state government could consider new and imaginative ways of 
encouraging co-operatives in production and marketing in both 
agricultural and non-agricultural activities especially in rural areas’ 
(Government of West Bengal 2004: 214). It is ironical that Das’ work on 
the Bengal famine and his suggestions for the improvement of the 
economic conditions of the Bengal peasantry that are still relevant have 
been totally forgotten. 

The present generation of sociologists and anthropologists may take 
lessons on methodology, ethics and the applied aspects of social science 
research from the works of this great scholar and fieldworker. It is high 
time that the Department of Anthropology at Calcutta University takes 
initiative to collect and republish the writings of Tarak Chandra Das. 


Notes 


[ am grateful to my friends, colleagues, and students at my own university and also in the 
universities of Calcutta and Delhi for procuring the books and articles used for writing 
this historical commentary. I also express my gratitude to my friends ‘at “ASI and the 
National Library, Kolkata for collecting some of the rare books and articles of Tarak 
Chandra Das. I owe my debts to Prof. R.K. Das and Dr K. Bose for their valuable 
comments on earlier drafts of the manuscript. I am especially indebted to Dr Mark 
Tauger for sending me his valuable papers and correcting my older views on Amartya 
Sen’s work on the causes of Bengal famine of 1943. I thank Prof. N. Jayaram and the 
anonymous referee for their valuable suggestions, which enabled me to incorporate new 
materials in the paper and improve its readability. ; 


1. Take for example, the newspaper article by Suhas K. Biswas and Amitabha Basu 
(both trained by Das) which was titled ‘In the Absence of Masters, Anthropology Can 
Only Perish’ in the English daily The Asian Age (3 July 1996). Biswas and Basu 
elaborately described the contributions of K.P. Chattopadhyay and his illustrious 
family background, providing just one sentence for Das, and that too was in relation 
to Chattopadhyay. To quote Biswas and Basu: ‘Many of his colleagues shared his 
social concerns and distinguished themselves. T.C. Das not only wrote an excellent 
ethnographic monograph on the Purums (subsequently named Chote), but also 
conducted a survey of the Bengal Famine of 1943’ (1996: 13). And that was all about 
Das in the entire article! 

2. N.K. Bose’s paper entitled ‘Hindu Method of Tribal Absorption’ (1941) was 
presented as a lecture in the same Science Congress of 1941 in which T.C. Das 
delivered the presidential Address, Bose’s lecture was later published in the journal 
Science and Culture and in course of time, became famous in Indian Anthropology, 

“while Das’ lecture dealing with the role of anthropology in solving the burning and 
practical problems of nation-building went into oblivion among the anthropologists in 
India. 

3. Unfortunately, in the journal, the first name or Das was spelled wrongly as “Jarak” 
instead of ‘Tarak’. 

4. Ramakrishna Mukherjee, one of the leading Marxist sati at in India, did not 
mention about this and other contributions of Das having formidable theoretical 
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implications for Marxian anthropology (for example, Bengal Famine) in his well- 
known review of works on Indian sociology and social anthropology (Mukherjee 
1979). 

5. Nehru wrote: 


The Department of Anthropology of the Calcutta University carried out an extensive scientific 
survey of the sample groups in the famine areas. They arrived at the figure of about 3,400,000 
total deaths by famine in Bengal... Official figures of the Bengal Government based largely 
on unreliable reports from village patwaris or headmen gave a much lower figure (Nehru 
1981/1946:495-—96). 
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Medicalisation of Mental Disorder: 
Shifting Epistemologies and Beyond* 


Tina Chakravarty 


The historical shift from ‘madness’ to ‘mental iliness’ involved 
paradigmatic changes along with the emergence of distinct con- 
ceptual categories. This paper examines the historical conditions that 
facilitated these shifts and shows that the shifts were not just 
conceptual but also ontological and epistemological. It shows that (a) 
these shifts are not of a linear order; rather they involve a precarious 
co-existence of differing ontologies and epistemologies, and (b) these 
shifts, while distinct, are not or rather have not been complete or 
absolute. Finally, the interface between differing ontologies and epis- 
temologies, on the one hand, and the corresponding treatment 
practices, on the other, has given rise to multiple approaches to the 
treatment of mental disorder. This has important implications not just 
for the treatment and practices concerned with mental disorder, but 
also for sociology of knowledge as a sub-discipline. 


[Keywords: indigenous systems; madness/mental illness; medical 
model; medicalisation; sociology of knowledge] 


Locating Madness/Mental Disorcer/Mental Illness 


The aetiology of mental disorder has been significant in determining the 
corresponding paradigms of treatment. The medical model is an extant 
and powerful model of mental disorder. It likens mental disorder to any 
other disease, and assumes that it too can be treated with medical means. 
It attributes mental disorder to physiological, biochemical, or genetic 
causes, and attempts to treat these abnormalities by way of medically 
grounded procedures like psychopharmacology (drug therapy), electro- 
shock therapy (EST), or psychosurgery (brain surgery) (Cockerham 
2000). 
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The incipient stages of this model can be traced to the Renaissance 
(c. 1300-1600 CE) and the post-Renaissance period when physicians 
tried to combat the view of mental illness being caused by supernatural 
forces like demons and spirits. By the end of the 17th century, mental 
illness gradually shifted from the realm of theology into that of medicine. 
Physicians started to seek organic evidence of mental illness, a notion 
shared by psychiatrists.’ Growth and development in the fields of science 
and medicine in the 18" century provided further fillip to this idea (ibid). 
Psychiatry has advocated and actively used this model to treat mental 
disorders with varying results. 

Whether or not a person is deemed to be mentally ill depended upon 
the degree to which any displayed behaviour was considered disturbed 
and the attitude of a larger social group towards this deviant behaviour 
(Rosen 1968). Almost all cultures throughout history have recorded 
instances of behaviour deemed to be outside of the ordinary or ‘normal’. 
The parameters for making this distinction have neither been clear-cut 
nor absolute. Hence, certain behaviour patterns become acceptable under 
particular circumstances and non-acceptable under others. Mental illness, 
as patterns of behaviour, appears to have occupied this interstitial space 
throughout history. Historically, thus, the treatment of mental disorders 
has been embedded in a variegated social and intellectual space. Treat- 
ment and attitude existed in juxtaposition to ideas within the larger social 
milieu. Knowledge and knowledge generation, particularly in the field of 
mental health and illness, has been inexorably tied to the social, political, 
economic, and religious conditions of particular historical periods. 

Mental disorder as a phenomenon has been acknowledged in various 
forms in different times and space. For instance, passages in the Old 
Testament show that the ancient Hebrews recognised mental disorders 
(ibid)? Illness in general, including mental disorder, was thought to be 
inflicted by supernatural powers, including an angry deity who punished 
for sins committed by inflicting illness upon the perpetrator. Another 
prevalent cause of mental disorder was thought to be possession by evil 
spirits and demons, as reflected in the New Testament (ibid: 28, 33). The 
belief in such intrusions as a possible cause of mental disorder was 
prevalent throughout the western world since the earliest times. 
Examples occur in literatures of Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria as well as 
the ancient Mediterranean-Near East area. 

Occurrence of impulsive, uncontrolled, and unreasonable behaviour 
qualified as the objective criterion of mental disorder among the ancient 
Israelites, too (ibid.: 37). However, ‘prophets’ were not thought to be 
insane in spite of demonstrating abnormal behaviour patterns. There are 
cultural differences in the diagnosis of behaviour as normal or abnormal: 
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what is considered abnormal in one culture may be. completely accept- 
able in another cultural context. For instance, Melville J. Herskovits 
noted that, in Haiti, possession is a normal phenomenon, used as a means 
to establish relations with the supernatural (cited in ibid.: 56).What 
qualified as mental disorder was as important as who identified it as 
such. 

The first Babylonian physicians were priests, who dealt with internal 
illnesses and mental afflictions and attributed them to demonic 
possession and cured them by magico-religious methods. This system of 
medicine was dominated by magic and religion, and included some form 
of psychotherapy, the purpose of which was to ‘rehabilitate an individual 
and reconcile him with the transcendental world’ (Alexander and 
Selesnick 1967: 19). 

The Egyptians too believed that anatomical parts were governed by 
specific spirits and that the body was composed of four elements that 
corresponded to the outside world — earth, water, fire, and wind — 
representing the microcosm (ibid: 21), reflecting a marked predis- 
position to magic and religion as well. The Hebrews too attributed 
disease to the gods, but differed from the Babylonians and the Egyptians 
in that they believed that one god was the source of all health and 
disease. Demons were believed to cause insanity and thus it only 
followed that physicians were also priests. The Persians depended upon 
the Zend-Avesta that refers to the gods of goodness and relegates the 
realm of medicine to a powerful angel called Thrita and refers to spirits 
of evil and darkness as well. 

Modern concepts of mental illness can be traced to the Greeks and 
Romans. The Greeks have been attributed with the formulation of a 
rational approach towards understanding nature and society. They 
replaced the supernatural with an appeal to a natural cause-and-effect 
relationship. This involved the view that mental illness was no different 
from physical illness; the same factors that can cause physical ailments 
can also cause mental ailments. While the idea of mental illness being 
attributed to natural causes germinated during the Graeco-Roman era, 
this view existed in tandem with the more prevalent one that attributed 
mental illness to supernatural causes, including the wrath of the gods 
(Rosen 1968). ; 

These two views reflect the dichotomous position vis-a-vis mental 
illness and its treatment and can be traced through the Reformation and 
Renaissance up to the present times. These non-medical and medical 
attitudes were prevalent in the Graeco-Roman culture as well as the time 
preceding that. Greek medicine, in fact, rejected the supernatural 
explanation of mental disorder and sought an essentially physiologic 
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explanation for it in the form of the humoral theory. According to this 
theory, the body was composed of four humours: blood, phlegm, yellow 
bile, and black bile. Each humour was endowed with a basic quality such 
as heat, cold, dryness, and moistness; disequilibrium of any of these four 
humours caused disease. Madness was seen to be caused by an excess of 
black bile in the body; in particular, a condition called melancholia, a 
form of depression (ibid.: 74). 

This emerging view existed in concatenation of traditional and, what 
Rosen (ibid.) terms, ‘more deep-seated’ views that continued to locate 
mental illness in the realm of the supernatural, wherein ghosts, spirits, 
and demons were believed to induce the former. The other factor that 
accounted for mental illness was the use of magic spells and rites 
invoking divinities of the underworld (ibid.: 81). Lunar deities were also 
believed to cause mental disorder. With the rise of astrology, it was 
believed that human beings would suffer various afflictions when the 
heavenly bodies occupied certain positions (ibid: 83). 


History of Mental Disorder: The Pre Renaissance Era 


What was firmly established by the 5" century BCE is the alternative 
view of mental disorder as caused by disequilibrium in one’s physiology, 
in reference to the humoral theory. Nonetheless, the dividing line 
between sanity and insanity was somewhat blurred. Mental disorder as a 
divine gift was acceptable, and violent behaviour exhibited in a state of 
possession was not a cause of concern. Outside of this space, it was seen 
to be a sign of mental disorder. The Graeco-Roman medicine dealt with 
this by excluding the former from consideration. Moreover, people who 
showed signs of mental derangement outside of this sacred space were 
still able and allowed to function in society so long as these signs were 
moderate and did not harm another (ibid.: 109). | 

The progressive ideas of the Greeks and Romans were somewhat 
stifled with the fall of the Roman Empire. The next five hundred years 
(c. 500—1000 CE), characterised by historians as the ‘Dark Ages’, were 
marked by social and political upheaval and strife that completely 
disrupted the social order. Beginning in the Middle Ages (c.1000—1453 
CE) the mentally ill were institutionalised and incarcerated. The ‘mad’ 
were literally cut-off from the community as they were seen to disrupt 
social order. While these elements were prevalent during this period, it 
was also marked by empirical rationality and humane interest (ibid: 
139). Care of the insane moved between the family and the institution.’ 

During this period, concepts of mental disorder and the treatment of 
mental illness were a reflection of the ideas of classical antiquity and 
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their modifications during the Middle Ages, including such elements like 
popular beliefs about demonic possession and witchcraft. Physicians too 
would subscribe to supernatural causes, like possession to explain mental 
illness if the symptoms presented were bizarre enough (ibid: 146). The 
criterion used to define mental illness was largely culturally determined, 
enabling the distinction between what has natural and what has 
supernatural aetiology. 

The 17" century marked some degree of erosion of the belief in 
demonic manifestation in England (ibid.: 149). The 18" century marked 
the age of the Great Confinement: hospitals were set up across Europe 
meant to house all those-who in some form or other disrupted social 
order, including the insane (Foucault 1965; Rosen 1968; Cockerham 
2000). What marked this attitude for the 17” and 18" centuries was the 
definition of insanity as an inability to use the faculty of reason. 
Eccentric or irrational behaviour, that which diverged from accepted 
norms, was reflective of a deranged will and, thereforé, needed to be 
subjected to correction, ideally carried out within the sterile confines of 
an institution (Rosen 1968). Institutionalisation was completely in sync 
with the view that there is an organic base to mental illness, epitomised 
by the discipline of modern psychiatry. 

Psychiatry of the Middle Ages was akin to. pre-scientific demono- 
logy, and mental treatment was synonymous with exorcism. Under the 
influence of religious beliefs people resorted to exorcism to purge the 
body of the devil who was believed to have possessed it. Herbs, amulets, 
and magic spells were all a part of the means of curing the mentally ill. 
This period saw the strengthening of the idea that devils and witches 
were responsible for afflictions of the mind (Cockerham, 2000). Many 
‘psychotics’ had delusions and hallucinations.containing religious content 
that reinforced this view. Madness within this context became a means of 
revelation of religious truth and knowledge. A rise in the phenomenon of 
madness was a reflection of impending doom and destruction. Theo- 
logical rationalisations and magical explanations served as foundations 
for burning the -mentally ill at the stake (Alexander and Selesnick 1967; 
Rosen 1968). 

Beliefs linking the devil with mental disorder were both powerful 
and persistent throughout the Middle Ages, the Renaissance in the 15" 
century and even the 16" and 17" centuries. It was only during the 18" 
century, when scientific rationalism came to the fore, that these ideas 
saw a remission (Alexander and Selesnick 1967; Rosen 1968). 

Institutionalisation was an important characteristic feature of the 
Middle Ages with regard to treatment of the insane. The modes of 
treatment, however, were determined within the philosophy of the 
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church; prayers seeking divine intervention were used to cure mental 
afflictions. One of the first mental hospitals was, in fact, founded by a 
Catholic priest in Valencia, Spain in 1409 (Guislainstraat 1996: 31). 

Contrary to this view is what was propounded by the Greeks and the 
Romans. Here the cause of mental illness is not attributed to forces 
outside of an individual, but is seen to lie within the individual: either at 
the level of physiology or within the immediate environment and the 
presence of stress factors therein. There was an emphatic shift from the 
supernatural to natural causes. This was further marked by a shift in the 
thinking as to what causes madness. Here two distinct ontological and 
epistemological positions can be identified: one that locates aetiology in 
physiology, and the other in the socio-cultural milieu. There is a 
definitive shift from madness as an experience dealt with in various ways 
to mental ‘illness’, which shifts its epistemology entirely. How did 
madness come to be seen as solely an ‘illness’? What caused this 
emphatic shift? The answer lies in the historical period within which this 
powerful shift occurs, namely, the Age of Enlightenment. 


Renaissance and the Enlightenment 


Enlightenment was an intellectual movement in 18" century Europe. It 
represented a genesis in the way human beings viewed themselves, the 
pursuit of knowledge, and the universe. During this period, significant 
changes occurred in scientific theory and practice: it was an epistemo- 
logical transformation marked by the scientific revolution. It enabled the 
attainment of objective truth about the universe through its emphasis on 
reason, science, and rationality (Hooker 1996). This rationalist world- 
view was soon to be epitomised in the discipline of medicine and would 
eventually lead to what is termed the ‘biomedical model” of the human 
being in the field of medicine, health, and healing, ania also spill over 
into the field of psychiatry. 

. The principal intellectual value of the Enlightenment was the use of 
reason to not only unravel the mysteries of the universe and understand it 
as the operation of natural laws that provided for order in the functioning 
of the universe, but also to use reason to improve one’s life condition. 
The - goal was to be rational, for rationality provided for freedom, 
happiness, knowledge, and finally progress. The solid intellectual and 
political edifice of Christianity built throughout the Middle Ages started 
to weaken and would eventually collapse under a sustained attack by the 
humanists, the Protestant Reformation, and the Renaissance: Renaissance 
revived the idea of ‘person’ as a creative being, while the Reformation 
questioned the monolithic authority of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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Francis Bacon called for a new science to be based on collaborative and 
organised experiments with a systematic recording of results. It was 
emphasised that general laws can be established only when the process 
of research has produced enough data, and by the use of inductive 
reasoning, moving from particular to general axioms. These may be 
proved or disproved by further experiments. The result is an accumu- 
lation of knowledge. 

Developments pertinent to the growth of science include two 
important issues. One was the early discoveries of Copernicus, Galileo, 
and others synthesised by Descartes into a vision of a mechanical 
universe. Prior to the advent of this view, the universe was thought to be 
a cosmos, belonging mostly to the gods to be used as their playground. 
An important shift had decisively and certainly occurred. The universe 
was undergoing a process of desacralisation. It was sacred no more. 
Descartes, and others like him, had uncovered it in its essential profanity 
(Healy 1990). The second set of developments occurred within the 
emerging field of the biological sciences. An unprecedented interest in 
dissecting the universe was only paralleled by an equal interest in 
dissecting the human body and studying it in intricate detail. 

However, not everyone was comfortable with this new trend. The 
ideas about the devil and evil spirits continued to hold sway. This was so 
because, as science started to answer questions, many questions 
remained unanswered and the church still held considerable control over 
scientific investigations. Both these ideas led credence to the notton that 
the devil was responsible for abnormal behaviour. Astrology, palmistry, 
and magic were employed during the period of the Renaissance to relieve 
anxiety and fear. Medieval and Renaissance physicians routinely studied 
astrological medicine. They propagated a definitive macrocosm-micro- 
cosm correspondence between the human body and the heavens, wherein 
each part of the body is associated with a different star sign. In addition, 
the planets were associated with particular humours: Mars was choleric; 
Saturn, melancholic and hence influenced people’s health. Successful 
treatment demanded not just restoring humoral balance, but doing it at an 
auspicious time, depending on the position of the planets (Fara 2009). 

The contribution of the 17"-century scientists and philosophers to the 
history of psychiatry was their emphasis on the role of reason in 
understanding and controlling external nature. Psychiatrists used 
physiological speculation to explain mental illness.* Thomas Sydenham 
(1624-1689) and William Harvey (1578-1657) both recognised the 
‘influence of psychological factors in disease. Another important thinker 
in this respect was Baruch Spinoza (1632-1677), who considered 
psychological phenomena to be as important as material processes: By 
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and large, these scholars practised and propagated an actively realist 
approach to psychiatry and mental health as opposed to the predomi- 
nantly supernatural approach of the medieval times. Through the efforts 
of scientists, philosophers, and even artists of the 17" century, mental 
illness was further extricated from the realm of the supernatural, the 
superstitious, and what F.G. Alexander and S.T. Selesnick (1967: 104) 
term ‘authoritarian error’. 

The Age of Enlightenment, to sum up, saw three major develop- 
ments that were the direct result of the larger intellectual climate of the 
Renaissance and the Age of Reason. Empiricism and rationalism, accom- 
panied by more advances in methods of observation and classification, 
resulted in bringing the problems of the mentally ill into sharper focus 
and saw a resultant adoption of a more compassionate stand towards the 
mentally ill. Both these developments are a reflection of the triumph of 
reason over fear and they concatenated to bring about the third major 
development during this period, that of the ebbing away of the magical 
and supernatural approach from the mainstream approach to mental 
illness and psychiatry. The objective point of view had finally dislodged 
the demon from human disease and psychiatry was about to find its way 
into medicine through an organic channel. 


Medicalisation of Mental Disorder 


The late 17" century and the early 18" century witnessed tremendous 
advancements in medicine, medical knowledge, and medical procedures 
and technology. Diseases were more precisely localised and diagnosis 
was more accurate. By the 18" century, a large number of clinicians had 
meticulously reported and classified their observations with regard to 
mental symptoms, which were described with more detail (ibid.). 
William Cullen’s (1712-90) classification of mental illness was the most 
comprehensive in the middle of the 18" century. Cullen was the first to 
use the term ‘neurosis’ to mean diseases that are not accompanied by 
fever or localised pathology (ibid.: 110). 

This period also saw the conceptualisation of the germ theory of 
disease which is based on the premise that every disease had a specific 
pathogenic cause and whose treatment could best be accomplished 
within a biomedical mode. It was inevitable, given the success of this 
model, that physicians as psychiatrists would come to view mental 
disorder in a similar vein (Shorter 1997). Thus, by the end of this period, 
mostly the end of the 18" century, the predominant mainstream thinking 
about madness and insanity was mostly in terms of it being an illness, 
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with a physiological basis. The magical approach, including the super- 
natural one, gave way to the organic approach to mental illness. 

This view was also compounded with the powerful. influence of 
psychiatrists who viewed mental disorders as primarily brought on by 
organic causes. Benjamin Rush (1745-1813), the founder of American 
psychiatry, maintained, for example, that abnormal behaviour was 
derived from brain disease that had its locus in the brain’s blood vessels. 
He firmly believed that insanity is the result of disturbances within the 
individual and not due to unknown forces that enter the body (Alexander 
and Selesnick 1967; Cockerham 2000: 22). By the early decades of the 
18" century, physicians were looking for destroyed matter in the brain to 
explain mental disease (Alexander and Selesnick 1967). This was just a 
reflection of the developments in the natural sciences and medicine 
wherein the effort was to localise and diagnose diseases with more 
precision (ibid.: 107). 

Towards the middle of the 19” century, psychiatry, following 
medicine, tried to become modern and scientific by explaining dis- 
ordered behaviour in terms of disrupted nervous structure and function. 
This materialistic conception of mental illness had its roots in Giovanni 
Battista Morgagni’s formulation in 1761 that diseases originate in 
localised disturbances of bodily organs. This notion received further 
fillip in the early years of the 19" century when French physicians pro- 
posed that the focus of disease was in the tissues of the organs and also 
in the mid-19" century when German researchers localised diseases 
further in not just tissues but also cells. One of the greatest pathologists 
of his time, Rudolf Virchow, in his studies proved that the disease 
process could best be described in terms of cellular pathology, respond- 
ing to the centuries old medical quest of trying to describe disease in 
terms of a specific abnormal substance that caused the disease (ibid. ). 

Clinical medicine had already made great strides in the first half of 
the 19" century.’ This period saw the juxtaposition of medicine and 
psychiatry like never before, such that one discipline strengthened the 
other and saw the increasing confluence of organising principles. This 
was also due to prominent physicians working to establish a connection 
between physiology and mental illness. For instance, Wilhelm Greisinger 
(1817-68), who had the title of Professor of Psychiatry and Neurology at 
the University of Berlin, made significant contributions to the study of 
infectious diseases, pathological anatomy, and mental diseases. 
Griesinger’s view was that the first step towards the knowledge of the 
symptoms of insanity is their locality. The brain was identified as this 
central location. Another important name here is that of the Viennese 
neurologist and a leading European histopathologist Theodore Meynert 
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(1833-92) who identified parts of the brain structure and proposed a 
systematic classification of mental illness based on his histopathological 
studies. Meynert along with his student Carl Wernicke (1848-1905) 
believed that mental diseases were caused by brain pathology (ibid.: 152, 
158). 

Neurologists were grouping neurological symptoms into syndromes 
and diseases. Neuropathologists were looking at lesions to explain these - 
clinical phenomena and soon neuropsychiatrists followed suite by 
applying similar principles to behaviour. Such developments encouraged 
19" century students of behaviour to describe, systematise and classify 
mental diseases. The symptoms of disordered behaviour and confused 
thinking could now be successfully linked to real medical knowledge, 
invoking concepts of neurological pathways, disease states of the brain, 
and the spinal column instead of precarious philosophical and psycho- 
logical vagaries. 

The spirit of the times definitely called for the mainstreaming of the 
organic explanation to mental illness that no longer occupied the status 
of an emergent tradition. A large number of scholars and physicians 
during this time actively propagated and advocated the organic and 
medical model of mental illness (ibid.; Shorter 1997). The concept of 
medicalisation suggests that a wider range of. behaviours becomes 
defined as legitimate for medical intervention (Melick et al. 1979). 
Medicalisation in effect ordered the phenomena of mental illness, that is, 
defined and classified it; it provided explanations for the development of 
mental illness and also indicated ways of treatment (Gove 1979). It 
completely altered the conceptualisation of mental illness, including 
social attitude and terminology. The language used to define the pheno- 
menon of mental illness changed. ‘Madness became a disease state 
invoking a specific epidemiological explanation and model that primarily 
held a mechanistic approach, where the method of intervention was 
mainly biological and the nature of cure external to the person afflicted, 
and the attitude of the person afflicted, mostly passive (Dombeck 2000). 


Madness to Mental Illness: Shifting Epistemologies 


The history of mental illness is important because, as a phenomenon, it 
was defined and redefined depending on its temporal and spatial 
location. These multiple perspectives did not evolve as a result of 
developments endogenous to the phenomenon, but changed as a result of 
contact with and by virtue of being influenced by factors outside of it. 
Hence, in the ancient and early medieval Europe, the supernatural 
explained and determined the discourse of mental disorder. With the 
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advent of the scientific framework and its growing popularity in the 17" 
century and early Renaissance period, scholars and physicians started to 
seek organic and natural explanations for mental disorder. Soon the brain 
became the centre of attention, and pharmacology one of the most 
powerful approaches to treatment, and continues to be so. 

The discourse of mental illness has thus traversed a variegated space, 
marked by distinct ontological and epistemological positions. Mental 
illness as a phenomenon has been acknowledged in various cultures in 
different forms, be it in the Old Testament or during the time of the 
ancient Hebrews or in Babylonia. In the ancient times, mental illness, 
mostly, was regarded as the result of possession by the devil and 
‘treated’ accordingly, mainly by resorting to magic and religious ritual. 
Magic spells, amulets, herbs, and potions were used to cure. Sick persons 
would spend the night in temples where it was believed that gods would 
appear in their dream and give advice, which would then be interpreted 
by the priests. Magic rites and rituals were a part of the plethora of 
treatment measures used (Guislainstraat 1996: 28). 

What is significant is that the supernatural was not just the motif; it 
was the leitmotif of mental illness. It was the dominant paradigm for the 
treatment and attitude of mental illness. The realm of the supernatural 
defined much of social, cultural, and political life during the pre-literate 
period and it followed that its manifestations echoed as explanations for 
disease and illness, including mental illness. Socio-cultural orientation 
was also attuned to a more unified world-view. Human beings were 
deemed to be integrated with the larger cosmos, presenting a unified 
integrated system. People believed in a harmonious universe in which 
gods, stars, and human beings were bonded together and acted in concert 
(Fara 2009). It only followed that views about the cause.of mental illness 
also revolved around the position of stars and the moon. From this point 
of view, human beings were considered more likely to develop mental 
disorders when various heavenly bodies were in certain positions (Rosen 
1968: 83). ; ; 

The prominent themes associated with mental illness continued to 
revolve around the supernatural and had predominantly religious 
connotations till the Middle Ages. Care of the mentally ill irrespective of 
what was causing the disorder, was mostly the responsibility of priests 
and monks. Thus, those who held positions of power and authority in 
society as a whole also determined the process of knowledge formation 
and dissemination. They were entrusted with determining the course of 
societal norms and practices as well as their violations. The Church was 
an important institution, and wielded much power and authority in this 
respect. 
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Hippocrates (460-377 BCE) was one of the first scholars who 
separated the discipline of medicine from religion; he rejected the idea 
that disease was punishment inflicted by gods or that divine forces even 
caused illness. While his school of medicine was far removed from the 
tenets of modern medicine, he did make an important break from the 
prevailing paradigm of his time. His work brought to the fore a more 
scientific form of treatment positing that sickness was caused by 
imbalance of four humours in the body. He also considered madness to 
be a disease of the brain. Roman medicine was not sophisticated by far, 
and superstition and sorcery were rife, but significant changes were 
taking place that brought to the fore different notions about mental 
illness. 

Two important epistemological positions had emerged during the 
Graeco-Roman period. One that attributed mental illness to supernatural 
and divine causes and intervention, too, assumed similar lines, and the 
other that attributed mental illness to natural causes. These two 
paradigms will manifest in various forms throughout history determining 
the course and discourse of mental illness. The developments that 
changed the dominant paradigm emerged out of the larger socio-cultural, 
economic, and political milieu. 

The history of mental illness can be traced as a gradual bifurcation of 
the perception and treatment of madness into these two discernible 
epistemologies. One is connected with the advent of science and the 
scientific methodology and principles as they emerged during the period 
of European history referred to as the Age of Enlightenment. This had 
important implications for the definition and treatment of madness. Up 
until the Age of Enlightenment and the apodictic power assumed by 
science and the scientific methodology, views, attitudes, and treatment 
towards the mentally ill were determined by a wider range of factors, 
including what kind of behaviour was being exhibited, by whom, under 
what circumstances and were rooted in a socio-cultural milieu. The 
community was also an important factor, and was often entrusted with 
the responsibility of care. 

What is important to note here is that there was a definitive shift 
from madness as an experience dealt with in various ways to mental 
‘illness’, which shifted its epistemology. A shift took place not just in the 
attitude and treatment towards mental illness, but also in the agency of 
care. Mental illness meant invoking the medical model as well as the 
specialised institution of the hospital and professional care takers. In 
other words, the phenomenon of madness from having been seen in 
tandem with other phenomena in a somewhat obfuscated manner 
emerged independently and was perceived as an illness. 
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Mental illness was already being looked upon as having a possible 
organic base. Various strains of this organic view of mental illness have 
found expression since the Graeco-Roman period. It received a powerful 
fillip during the Age of Enlightenment because it was fuelled by a 
fantastic view of science and the scientific framework. Medicine was 
also making important inroads into discovering the human anatomy and 
its manipulation using science and technology. All the raw materials 
required for the development and growth of the medical model were 
present by the end of the 17" century and beginning of the 18"" century. 

Madness, in the meanwhile, having ‘thus vacillated and moved 
between different realms — Social, religious, physiological finally — some 
time in the course of the 18" century, became so to speak an independent 
entity. What had happened was that, within the course of a few hundred 
years, madness had found its epitome in the institution of the asylum. 
This freedom meant its expression as a problem in itself, raising 
questions it had hitherto not formulated. For instance, where is madness 
to be situated now? 

By the end of the 18" century, neuroanatomists, neurologists, and 
physicians interested in the reasons for mental illness began to conduct 
detailed -studies of the brain. What is important to note here is that 
psychiatry too appears to have been torn between two visions of mental 
illness. One vision stressed upon the neurosciences, with their interest in 
brain chemistry, brain anatomy, and medication, seeing the origin of 
psychic distress in the biology of the cerebral cortex. The other vision 
stressed the psychological side of patients’ lives, attributing their 
symptoms to social problems or past personal stresses to which people 
may adjust imperfectly. The former is referred to as biological psychiatry 
and the latter the bio-psychosocial model of illness (Porter: 1988). 

There is no doubt that the Enlightenment provided both the 
epistemological and ideological framework for the ascendancy of science 
and the onset of modernity. During the 18" and 19" centuries, new 
discoveries in biology and technical innovations in medical treatment 
also crystallised to produce biomedicine, which is the theoretical basis 
for the medical model. The history of the medical profession in the West 
shows that scientific medicine or biomedicine is a product of the 
Enlightenment. Prior to this, magic, astrology, and religion played a 
significant role in both medical theory and practice. However, with the 
advent of science, the focus of attention shifted from conceptualising the 
patient as a physical and metaphysical being, to viewing the body as a 
simple machine. The latter also implied an essential dualism between the 
mind and the body (Addlakha 2008), 
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Historically, the use of the scientific method to study mental illness 
was seen as a progressive move because the disease model was seen to 
be epistemologically superior and more humane to the earlier magico- 
religious models. The application of the scientific paradigm to the 
disciplines of medicine and psychiatry implied that these disciplines 
were empirical, objective, and value free. This perspective gave a fillip to 
the development of clinical psychiatry. Building on the analogy of the 
human body as a machine, the structure and functioning of the human 
brain became the focus of attention (ibid.: 7). 

There is an indelible hermeneutic connection between the shaping of 
the discourse of mental disorder and context within which it arose. 
Corresponding with this indelible connection are the ontological and 
epistemological shifts. Table 1 presents the contrasting ontological and 
epistemological positions vis-a-vis conceptualisations of mental illness 
and corresponding practices. 


Table 1: Ontological and Epistemological Shifts in Understanding 
Mental Illness and the Corresponding Practices 


Pre- Cosmological | a} Unified, holistic 1) Supernatural (appeasing 
Enlightenment and integrated gods, battling evil 

b) Religious spirits) 

11) Use of rites and rituals 
iii) Use of magic 

iv) Astrology 





















































i) Medical model: 
organic/physiological 
explanation for mental 
illness 

11) Medicalisation of 
mental illness 

iii) Institutionalisation 


Dualism 
Realism 
Materialist 
Positivist 


a) Scientific 
b) Objectivity 
c) Atomism 

d) Nominalism 
e) Empiricism 


Enlightenment 


















Post- Non-Dualist 
Enlightenment | Idealism 
Interpretivist 






i) Psychotherapy 
ii) Social psychiatry 

iji) Social learning theory 
iv) Ethnomethodology 

v) Anti-psychiat 


a) Verstehen 
b) Phenomenalogism 
c) Intersubjective 





During the pre-Enlightenment era, the primary ontological position 
with regard to mental illness was.«cosmological. In other words, the 
universe, gods, and human beings were seen to belong to a unified 
system. Mental disorder within this framework was seen to be caused by 
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supernatural powers including evil spirits or deemed to be punishment 
for sins, or wrath of angry gods and planets and stars that were not 
aligned at favourable positions. Religion was an important source. The 
institution of the Church and personnel associated with it played an 
important role in ameliorating suffering caused by mental disorder. 

During the period of the Enlightenment, the major ontological 
assumptions were dualism, and materialism. A clear-cut distinction was 
made between the scientific and non-scientific method. This period 
hence saw the development and growth of the scientific methodology 
and the emerging epistemological positions were one of a dichotomy 
between subjective and objective knowledge, or that between scientific 
and non-scientific knowledge. The other important principles were 
atomism, methodological monism, objectivity, nominalism, and a focus 
upon empirical knowledge. The corresponding practice vis-a-vis mental 
illness saw the medicalisation of mental illness and the application of the 
medical model. This also meant an increased application of the organic 
and physiological explanation to describe mental illness. Institutionali- 
sation was also another important outcome. 

During the period of the post-Enlightenment, while the application of 
the medical model continued to hold sway, a number of other 
developments also took place. For one, it saw the application of a non- 
dualist and interpretivist ontology. This corresponds to a phenomenalist 
and intersubjective epistemological position. In terms of practice, mental 
illness was sought to be addressed by such models as psychoanalysis, 
psychotherapy, social psychiatry, social learning theory, and the gamut 
of anti-psychiatry models. Ethnomethodology is yet another option, 
wherein mental illness is seen as a form of deviance, and the qualities 
and attributes of a particular individual is lost, when that individual is 
placed within a particular category of deviance. Consequently, her/his 
behaviour/identity comes to represent the category of deviance and the 
category of deviance becomes an explanation for the behaviour or 
identity in question (Keel 1999), 

A definitive shift in epistemology can thus be discerned within 
particular periods. It is to be stated that though these shifts are prominent, 
they are not absolute. Each period of history saw the pre-eminence of a 
particular ontology and epistemology. But it does not follow that the 
preceding ontology and epistemology had completely ebbed or 
disappeared. One might have assumed more power than the other 
depending upon the context within which it developed and grew, like that 
of the dualist ontology during the time of the Enlightenment over and 
above the cosmological ontology. 


arom; 
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The larger argument that is being posited here is that knowledge to 
do with mental disorder, including its conceptualisation, has changed 
over time. The prevalent socio-cultural, political, economic, and religious 
conditions have had an impact upon how mental illness was approached 
and treated. Hence, while the context of 17" and 18" century Europe was 
ideal for the development of the medical model, there did exist an 
alternative worldview about mental illness prior to this period. Groups 
and communities have dealt with mental illness in a wide variety of 
ways. Almost all of the practices have been drawn from a larger socio- 
cultural and most often a religious idiom. Invoking supernatural forces to 
treat behaviour deemed to be outside of the realm of the normal was 
common practice. Within this paradigm, use of magic, rites, rituals, and 
planetary positions were all a part of everyday practice. The community 
had an important role to play along with the institution of the Church, for 
instance. This changed with the Age of Enlightenment, wherein the 
institution of the asylum and then the hospital assumed centre stage. 
Behaviour deemed to be disordered was defined as an illness. This 
brought into operation a different set of epistemological and ontological 
principles. 

Depending on which position one occupies vis-a-vis mental illness 
epistemologically, the course of treatment and attitude towards that will 
be consequently determined. Following a medical model will necessarily 
bring into operation an organic approach to mental illness. And, 
similarly, following an interpretivist or even an anti-psychiatric approach 
will bring into operation another set of treatment approaches and 
attitudes. 

The picture, however, is not so clearly demarcated, because mental 
illness has never exclusively occupied either position in its entirety. One 
of the predominant concerns has been not so much mental illness, as it 
has been mental health. The fact of the matter is that people suffering 
from mental illness often experience it as debilitating, preventing those 
afflicted from leading a regular life and even undertaking simple 
everyday activities. The predominant question that faces practitioners as 
well as care givers is how to provide relief to those afflicted. 


Mental Disorder as a Socio-Cultural Phenomenon 


Psychiatry, while taking recourse to medication and surgery among other 
treatment methods, also as reflected in its history, has attempted to 
provide due credence to socio-cultural factors in the aetiology of mental 
illness. There is a growing conviction that there exists a close inter- 
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dependence between the social environment within which the individual 
is located and the development of mental illness. 

This view has paved the way for the practice of social psychiatry. A 
changing model of aetiology holds that a multiplicity of causal factors 
produces diseases. One such model, for instance, proposes that 
psychological and organic vulnerabilities together with a precipitating 
emotional stress, lead to a given disorder. A multidisciplinary approach, 
studying patterns of physiological and chemical reactions as well as 
psychological responses to stress situations embodies modern research of 
mental illness (Alexander and Selesnick 1967; Rosen 1968). 

a A: full- circle appears: toshave-been:drawnnwith:regard@ toxtreatment - - 
and care of the mentally ill, with the present trend actively seeking and 
exploring the virtues of community care. It is important to mention the 
role of various approaches other than the medical approach to psychiatry. 
India is a good case in point here. To quote Brigitte Sebastia ‘India is the 
repository of a kind of medical knowledge which is formed by both 
codified and folk therapies’ (2009: 7). Some of the important schools of 
medicine in India include Ayurveda and Siddha along with Unani, of 
Graeco-Arabic origin and Homeopathy from Germany. Yoga is another 
important approach and has both spiritual and medical! values (ibid.: 9). 

Religion is a predominant idiom in the Indian cultural sphere. 
Recourse to religious treatment for certain ailments continues to this 
day.” Recourse to folk healers is not uncommon and some of the reasons 
why people go to them include approachability and empathy, social 
stigma associated with psychiatric consultation, social network that 
strongly promotes folk healer and healing, and the fact that the repertoire 
of disease conditions that the folk healer attends to exceeds that of a 
psychiatrist (Sebastia 2009). Religious therapies have always found 
important space in the rubric of treatment and healing within the Indian 
cultural framework. 

The repertoire of treatment approaches has certainly widened from 
the traditional western psychiatric approach to mental illness. How 
effective these are is a moot point. What is important to note is the still 
shifting epistemology that this signifies with regard to mental illness. 
The role of culture including religious idioms cannot be denied within 
this context. The other important shift is one that looks to the role of the 
community in bringing about change in the lives and conditions of those 
afflicted. While this might be the case, it is also to be pointed out that 
along with the growth and development of these trends, traditional 
medical/organic approach has not exactly declined. For instance, medical 
centres in the United States for years have performed a variety of 
experimental procedures, mostly for obsessive-compulsive disorder and 
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depression, guided by high-resolution imaging technology. Similarly, in 
the last decade, it has been noted that more than five hundred people 
have undergone brain surgery for problems like depression and anxiety 
(DNA, Mumbai, 30 November 2009). 

While such ultra physiological treatment procedures are being used, 
early Christian explanation of mental disorder, which implicated the 


. devivandreconsept-oftsits:has:alsadbeen-documentedaad datas the-19703555. 


In a study by Gillian Allan and Roy Wallis (1976) (cited in Cockerham 
2000) of members of a small congregation of a Pentecostal Church, the 
Assemblies of God, in Scotland, it was found that possession by evil 
spirits is still used to explain not just mental illness, but also epilepsy and 
blindness. They believe that demons can be transferred from one person 
to another by touch and that prayers can remove them. Mental illness 
was thought to be demonic in origin. For serious illnésses, members of 
this community would resort to divine healing along with professional 
medicine. What is significant is that, in spite of the existence of a more 
scientific alternative, members of this community chose the supernatural 
explanation, indicating an element of power, of the institution of the 
church in this case. 

The multiplicity of approaches does, however, sometimes confuse 
the picture because the approaches belonging to different epistemological 
leanings do not always cohabit. Nevertheless, perhaps the shifting episte- 
mology is a virtue if the goal is to help and provide relief to people with 
mental illness, because it opens out new spaces for exploration and 
development and also provides alternatives. Mental illness includes a 
wide variety of disordered states of mood, thought, and behaviour, 
ranging from mild anxiety to severe disorganising psychosis. The attempt 
of this paper has also been to underline the impact of cultural factors in 
order to demonstrate that culture or a group’s shared system of beliefs, 
practices, and behaviour has a significant impact on the growth and 
development of various treatment methods of mental illness. 

There have always been multiple agencies that have dealt with 
mental illness and madness. Doctors and psychiatrists are the defined 
professionals who by virtue of their training and knowledge ‘treat’ 
mental illness. But every society will also have instances of people who 
handle and deal with mental illness and madness. Examples include 
shamans, vaids, mantarwads, and patris in the Indian context (Carstairs 
and Kapur 1976). These are traditional ‘practitioners’ who have, through 
rituals, chanting, charms, and even medication constituting of natural 
substances, ‘treated’ mental illness, and continue to do so. They often 
exist in concatenation with medical professionals in the community; 
literature shows that community members access both, without perceiving 
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any contradiction between them (ibid.). In spite of differing epistemo- 
logies, they exist in synchrony, without any overt evidence of conflict of 
interest. 

Within a sociology of knowledge perspective, what this paper has 
attempted to do is underline that the relationship between the passage of 
time and the growth of knowledge is not random. Historicity is an 
important facet of any knowledge system. This perspective recognises 
the existence of alternatives and, as Peter Munz states, ‘this succession of 
alternative views constitutes the historical dimension of knowledge’ 
(1985: 22). In this instance, knowledge to do with mental disorder/illness 
is socially and historically conditioned and existentially determined 
(Mannheim 1970). The process of knowing does not develop in accor- 
dance with immanent laws, but social processes influence the process of 
knowledge formation. Both temporal and social conditions influence 
knowledge and do so by way of shaping its content and form (ibid.: 114). 

The narrative history of mental disorder presented in this paper 
attempts to problematise the objective, rationalist and essentialist pers- 
pective that the bio-medical model of mental disorder provides, and 
reiterates the need to look at other practices related to treatment and 
approach that is often dismissed as anecdotal at best. It also underlines 
the need to examine the wider repertoire of healing practices available. 
Communities throughout the globe have addressed the issue of mental 
disorder and healing in multiple ways, and the larger discourse is defined 
by multivocality and plurality. It is imperative to provide due credence to 
these practices, and in the words of B.J. Good adopt a more ‘meaning- 
centered approach’ and ‘contemplate an epistemological — and ethical — 
stance that does not privilege the knowledge claims of biomedicine and 
biomedical sciences’ (1994: xi, xv). Diversity in approaches appears to 
be a strength rather than a weakness and provides credence to the fact 
that madness/mental disorder/illness lies in the interstitial space between 
magic, science, and religion. The medical model of mental illness is one 
instance of this vast repertoire of approaches, and needs to be seen as 
such. 


Notes 


* This paper is based on my MPhil dissertation (see Chakravarty 2010). I wish to thank 
Prof. N. Jayaram, Dr. Deepak Mehta, Dr. Renu Addlakha and the anonymous referee for 
their valuable suggestions, comments, and constructive criticisms. 


1. Benjamin Rush (1745-1813), the father of American psychiatry, maintained, for 
example, that abnormal behaviour was derived from brain disease that had its locus in 
the brain’s blood vessels (Cockerham 2000: 22). 
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2. The Old Testament mentions King Nebuchadnezzar, who was stricken with madness 
and commanded to live as a woodman (Guislainstraat 1996). 

3. Acutely disturbed and agitated patients were admitted to general hospitals; some 
institutions had separate facilities or rooms for such patients. Some of these 
institutions existed as early as 1326 in Elbing and 1375 in Hamburg (Rosen 1968). 

4. William Harvey (1578-1657) and Thomas Sydenham (1624-89), two important 
physicians, whose key interest was organic medicine, made important contributions 
to psychiatry. Sydenham described the clinical manifestation of hysteria and 
recognised for the first time the fact that hysterical symptoms may simulate almost all 
forms of organic disease (Alexander and Selesnick 1967). 

5. Thomas Adison (1793—1860) described a disease of the adrenal gland; Charles Bell, a 
form of paralysis of the face due to neuropathology; Richard Bright (1789-1858), a 
form of kidney disease; James Parkinson (1755-1824), a shaking palsy; and Thomas 
Hodgkin (1798~1866), a type of leukaemia that attacks the lymph glands (Alexander 
and Selesnick 1967: 151). 

6. Some of the key studies undertaken in the Indian context with regard to treatment of 
medical illness that lie outside of the western medical approach include studies on 
folk therapies (all cited in Sebastia 2009); this also included studying socio- 
demographic categories of patients who consulted traditional healers by Satija et al. 
Other studies Varma ef al. and Teja et al. examined the phenomenon of possession or 
‘devi’ syndrome, often seen as hysterical pathology and to identify the categories of 
people who expressed it, in terms of socio-demographic identity, pathology, and the 
context within which the possession occurred. Another study by Trivedi and Sethi 
examined the diagnostic and therapeutic technique of healers. The aim of these 
studies was to observe the patient/therapist relationship, to compare their diagnosis 
with those of psychiatry and understand the symbols, idioms, and practices used by 
the healers to enhance effectiveness of the therapy (Sebastia 2009). Another category 
of studies by Somasundaram, Satija ef al., Meha, Carstairs and Kapur (1976) looked 
at the practice of religious therapy in temples and shrines. 
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From Impairment to Disability and Beyond: 
Critical Explorations in Disability Studies 


C. Raghava Reddy 


Disability Studies, concerned with deciphering the complexities of 
social construction of disability, examines the legitimacy of the 
individualistic biomedical considerations of impairment. The social 
model, challenging the dominant medical paradigm that fixed 
impairment and reasons for exclusion in the individual, posits society 
at the centre of disability discourse. Moving beyond the notions of 
individual and impairment, the Critical Disability Studies argues for 
contesting the ‘context’ in constructing disability. This paper, besides 
attempting to explicate the different models of disability and trying to 
bring out the constraints that disability scholarship in India has to 
negotiate with, argues for an indigenous framework to understand 
disability. 


[Keywords: disability; Disability Studies in India; impairment; 
models of disability; social construction of impairment] 


From Impairment to Disability and Beyond 


For long, disability has not had the visibility as that of race, class, gender, 
or caste, primarily on account of the general pervasiveness of discrimi- 
nation and prejudice against people with disabilities across cultures 
(Davis 2006: xv). Until recently, impairment, though as old as the origin 
of homo sapiens, has passed off without attracting critical social inquiry. 
With the spread of Darwinian ideas on evolution and the survival of the 
fittest, physical and intellectual deficiency in humans, however, acquired 
social connotations giving ground to medical interventions. Objectifying 
the ‘body’, the medical professionals diagnosed the differences as 
deficiencies and ‘defective bodies and minds as “dangerous” and 
“threatening” to the rest of society’ (Barnes and Mercer 2003: 32). 
Impairment was perceived as a threat to social progress, and people with 
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severe impairments were classified as mutants (Radford 1994), subject- 
ing them to corrections ranging from segregation to sterilisation. 

Within such disability culture, which Susan Peters describes ‘as a 
thriving cross-cultural phenomenon that knows no national boundaries’ 
(2000: 583), the impaired have been marginalised from the academia and 
the activists’ agenda for a long time. J. Lennard Davis (2006) maintains 
that, while race, gender, and caste have achieved more than acceptable 
modality in theory, discourse, critique, and political struggle, ‘disability 
has continued to be relegated to hospital hall ways, physical therapy 
tables and remedial class rooms’ (ibid: xv). Disability Studies, forcefully 
grounded by those affected, who formed the largest physical minority 
group in the United States of America, began to emphasise the 
invisibility of the impaired from the mainstream social sphere, and raise 
questions on the social constructions about impairment, mobility, and 
accessibility. Moving beyond the traditional curriculum of graduate and 
undergraduate programmes which confined to training of health-care 
workers and counsellors, Disability Studies started looking outward, 
setting off a ‘socio-political-cultural examination of disability’ (Linton 
1998: 525). 

How is disability defined and construed? The meaning of disability, 
generally provided by the dictionaries, describes it as a disadvantage, 
deficiency — especially a physical or mental impairment — that restricts 
normal achievements; something that hinders, incapacitates, or dis- 
qualifies. In general parlance, the term disability refers to a physical or 
psychological condition considered to have predominant medical signi- 
ficance. The assignment of medical meanings to disability has had many 
and varied consequences for disabled people. The medical definitions of 
disability, though still continue to influence conventional understanding, 
were the only dominant modes of explaining disability for a long time. 
Rooted in the biological deterministic perspective of human variation, 
the medical definitions attempted to separate people based on biomedical 
condition through the use of diagnostic categories. Such ‘medicalisation’ 
of disability casted human variation as a deviance from the norm, as a 
pathological condition, as a deficit, and significantly, as an individual 
burden and personal tragedy. 

Disability Studies, strongly contesting such notions about disability, 
developed a theoretical framework of its own. Dealing with the 
semantics of disability, Simi Linton (2006: 171) maintains that the usage 
of the word disability in Disability Studies is radically different from the 
general understanding of the term disability. She notes that the prefix dis 
in the word disability connotes separation, taking apart, sundering in two. 
The Latin root dis means apart, asunder. The prefix dis separates the two 
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— ability and its absence. Conforming to this meaning a person 15 
described as disabled if s/he lacks ability. Notably, the term disability 
here does not refer to the biological condition located within the 
individual, but to the act of repudiation of ability by the society. Thus, 
‘dis’ connotes a particular social arrangement that signifies the act of 
exclusion perpetrated by the society on the individual. This argument has 
systematically shifted the presumptions associated with the term dis- 
ability from the impaired to the society. 

Taking this definition into consideration, the question that can be 
asked is, who qualifies as disabled? ‘Actually we are all disabled in some 
way, aren’t we?’ (Carol J. Gill 1994 cited in ibid.: 163). Is it to say that 
every individual who lacks one or the other ability should be considered 
as disabled? Linton, quoting Gill, argues that those individuals whose 
differences do not ‘significantly affect daily life’ and those who do not 
present themselves to the world as disabled persons cannot be called 
disabled (ibid.). In other words, to say that a person is physically 
challenged is to state that the obstacles to her/his participation are 
physical, but not social, and the barrier is her/his own disability. Thus, 
such a person cannot be called disabled, but physically challenged. But 
to say that a person is disabled then indicates that the obstacles to her/his 
participation are largely social, though these obstacles partly emanate 
from her/his impairments. 

How does the process of disablement take place? Erving Goffman 
(1963), theorising the process of exclusionary practices against persons 
with impairments — labelled as stigma — explains how the society 
establishes the means of categorising persons as disabled and abled. He 
maintains that social identity is an outcome of anticipations on the part of 
the social actors. The anticipations transform the normative expectations 
to demands. Social actors do not become aware of such an act as long as 
the demands from the opposite are met. The demands made in effect of 
the opposite person may be referred to as virtual social identity, and the 
attribute actually possessed by the person may be referred to as actual 
social identity. Goffman suggests that, based on the virtual social identity 
norms (for example, for a male in the West as ‘a young, married, white, 
urban, northern heterosexual, Protestant father of college education, fully 
employed, of good complexion, weight and height and a recent record in 
sports’), the social actors classify the identity of others (ibid.: 128). Such 
benchmarks, with varying degrees, are found across the cultures. When a 
stranger is present before a social actor, s/he, based on the virtual social 
identity principle, compares with the actual social identity and classifies 
the stranger into desirable and less desirable. Thus, a stranger is reduced 
in the minds of social actors to a category that ranges from ‘whole and 
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usual person to a tainted, discounted one’ (ibid.: 5). Goffman designated 
such an attribute as stigma. Goffman’s notion of stigma has attracted 
criticism “for ignoring the normative assumptions of categorising 
differences. It overlooks the fact that stigma also represents value 
judgements of the dominant group (Coleman 1986). Also, Goffman’s 
explanation of stigma lays onus of stigma on persons with impairments. 
It maintains that, in managing the identity, it is the impaired who takes 
the critical role of adjusting to others’ anticipations. On the contrary, 
P.C.: Higgins (1981), in a study of deaf people, argues that for many 
disabled people their main concern is to accomplish everyday activities 
rather than to manage their identity. 

Among many explanations on impairment advanced by different 
streams of knowledge, the medical model was dominant for a very long 
time. Medicalisation of impairment presupposed a normal body that is 
free from challenges. Standards of body and mind pronounced by 
medical scientific knowledge marked body as ‘“physiological-patho- 
logical’ object and the defective ones were associated with ‘degeneracy’. 
The bio-sociality notion that guided the medical paradigm objectified 
and categorised people as sick or healthy, mad, or sane and justified the 
hierarchical standard for treating some bodies as abnormal and inferior. 
Impaired persons, particularly the mentally ill, were considered as social 
problems and targeted to captive treatment. The modern medicine 
provided scientific reasons behind the practices of segregation and social 
exclusion of people who did not fit into the schema (Michel Foucault, 
cited in Barnes and Mercer 2003: 29) of converting a sovereign, 
autonomous self, capable of determining one’s own destiny in the world 
into an object of correction according.to the norms of the society. 

Institutional system of social control driven by the capitalist political 
ideology, which emerged during the late 18" and early 19 centuries in 
the West, took recourse to the medical scientific notions of normality and 
impaired. bodies. This new ‘bio-politics’ created a docile body and 
relegated impaired bodies to the margins of ‘social’, ignoring the 
individual as am independent. being capable of deriving and creating 
meaning and a social world of their liking. Correspondingly, the 
involvement.of medical profession in disability has added to the process 
of objectification and correction and, in-a way, medicalisation emerged 
as a key aspect in the social policies for people with impairments. 


Critique of the Medical Model 


The dichotomous and reductionist paradigm; foregrounded in the 
medical approach, has been challenged by the social construction 
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paradigm. The disability rights activists in North America and Europe 
began to oppose considerations that placed body at the centre of 
explanation. They questioned the propositions of the medical model that 
treat body as pre-social, an object and a ‘physio-chemical product’ (Rao 
2007). Such an approach, they claimed, overlooked the self for body, 
reducing body to a non-social entity. Taking roots during the 1980s, the 
social construction model, referred to as social model, strongly objected 
to the assumptions about body and normality as postulated in the medical 
model. It questioned the organisation of biological differences into social 
constructions as ‘normals’ and ‘non-normals’. It highlighted that barriers 
to participation of people with impairments are socially originated, 
rooted in power-knowledge relations. The proponents of social model 
argued for looking at the social barriers that disable the impaired bodies 
rather than impairment. They believed that impairment-based constraints 
of an individual could be overcome not by subjecting the impaired body 
to correction but by changing the way social environment was built and 
construed. Michael Oliver, one of the key architects of the social model, 
explained the separation of impairment and disability as ‘primarily a 
pragmatic attempt to identify and address issues that can be changed 
through collective action rather than medical or other professional treat- 
ment’ (cited in Barnes and Mercer 2003: 67). 

The relational understanding of impairment and social interaction 
between persons with impairments and non-impaired persons came under 
the scanner of the critics of medical approach. They contested the social 
construction of body and impairment and stressed upon the compelling 
influence of such notions on the social, cultural, political, and built 
environment. These contestations shifted the focus of discussion on 
abilities or lack of them from impairment and body to outside the body, 
that is, society. Paul Hunt argued that ‘the problem of disability lies not 
only in the impairment of function ... but also, more importantly, in the 
areas of our relationship with ‘normal’ people’ (cited in ibid.: 9). Several 
scholars of disability began discussing the disabling social political 
barriers — like architectural, attitudinal, and occupational — that excluded 
the impaired individuals from participation in society. 


Building a Socio-political Model of Disability 


The manifesto of the Union of Physically Impaired Against Segregation 
(UPIAS), titled Fundamental Principles of Disability (1976), asserts that 
disability is the manifestation of social discrimination against the 
impaired. The Union maintains that it is society that disables physically 
impaired people, and disability as a social construct is something 
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external and imposed on the impaired, leading to the isolation and 
exclusion of the impaired from full participation in society. It equates 
such exclusionary practices with oppression and declares the disabled 
people as an oppressed group (Barnes and Mercer 2003: 11). The 
oppression and discrimination are equated with other forms of discrimi- 
nation based on gender, race, caste, and class. In fact, disability as a form 
of discrimination and oppression cuts across all other forms of discrimi- 
nation and assumes magnifying proportions. For instance, if impairment 
is considered as a disadvantage, an impaired woman is considered to 
have a double disadvantage and, if she belongs to a deprived caste, she 
then is considered to possess triple disadvantage. 

The social model radically altered the understanding of impairment 
and challenged the institutional and conceptual foundations that legiti- 
mised the medical model. Impairment as something individual, the key 
tenet of medical model, and the rehabilitation oriented initiatives based 
on this notion had been opposed for the lack of attention about the social 
causes of disability. The social model argued in favour of a model that 
delinked ‘disability’ from ‘impairment’ and treated these two as 
exclusive notions (Oliver 1990). It defined impairment as the lack of a 
limb or part thereof, or a defect of a limb, organ or mechanism of the 
body, and disability as a form of disadvantage that is imposed on top of 
one’s impairment, that is, the disadvantage or restriction of activity 
caused by a contemporary social organisation that takes little or no 
account of people with physical impairments (UPIAS 1976). This 
distinction between impairment and disability formed the basis for the 
construction of social model. The line of causation was redirected from 
individual pathology to the outcome of social barriers and power 
relations. Thus, the social model asserted that ‘disablement is nothing to 
do with the body’ and suggested the need for separation of impairment 
from the individual, because impairment is ‘nothing less than a 
description of the physical body’ (Michael Oliver cited in Tremain 2006: 
187). 

In this sense, the social model of disability equates its epistemo- 
logical basis with that of gender and race theories. The social model of 
disability is considered as a groundbreaking concept that provided 
political impetus to the disability rights. The social model derives its 
strength from a series of dichotomies drawn in comparison with the 
medical model (Shakespeare 2006: 198-99). First, impairment and 
disability are two distinct constructs; impairment is individual, private, 
and a personal tragedy, while disability is structural, social, and 
externally imposed. Second, disability as a social creation distinguished 
disability from individual deficit. Any reference to ‘persons with 
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disabilities’ and approach that seeks to count the number of people with 
impairments, and attempts to mark ‘the body as numerical and 
calculable’ (Rao 2007: 3), is denounced by the social model. It fights for 
the removal of social barriers, enactment of affirmative legislations, 
enabling environment, equal rights for independent living with dignity. 
Finally, the distinction between disabled and non-disabled is political, as 
disabled people form part of the oppressed group, whereas the non- 
disabled people and organisations are sources, causes, and contributors 
of oppression. 


Critique of Social Model 


The social model presents a positive disability identity. At the policy 
level, the social model helped in generating a political identity for 
persons with impairment to fight for affirmative initiatives. To a great 
extent it fights against social exclusion and demands ways and means for 
inclusion of the disabled people. The social model gained wider 
acceptance among academics and activists and, at the same time, it was 
subjected to sharp criticism from a section of disability activists. The 
critics of the social model, though not opposed to its basic tenets, 
questioned the notion of separation of impairment from disability. The 
attempt to view disability in isolation and neglect of the body were 
strongly contested for the basic reason that impairment means a lot to 
those who suffer from severe impairments and mental illness. 

The social model has also been criticised for presenting a narrow 
perspective of impairment by considering largely the problems of 
physically impaired or orthopaedically challenged people and excluding 
the people with learning difficulties, mental health problems, and others 
who experience severe difficulty in dealing with their impairment. The 
social model so strongly disowns individual and medical approaches that 
it risks implying impairment as non-problematic. For those who have 
degenerative conditions that involve pain and discomfort, it is harder to 
ignore the negative consequences of impairments. It is argued that 
impairment is an important aspect of many disabled persons’ lives to be 
ignored and separated from their identity (Shakespeare 2000). It is 
claimed that the social model valorises disability while impairment is 
marginalised or silenced. Tom Shakespeare argues that any approach 
‘that loses contact with the physical does’ no favour to the disabled. ‘We 
have to have a position that recognizes difference and limitation and the 
very real problems which disabled people may have with their bodies 
and their lack of function’ (ibid.: 162). Thus, it is argued that the body 
that bears the impairment, apart from the social barriers of disability, 
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should be considered in approaching disability. On another count, the 
concept of barrier-free society is considered as utopia (Shakespeare 
2006). Removal of social barriers might enable an orthopaedically 
challenged to overcome certain difficulties without subjecting to medical 
correction, but the problems of persons affected by congenital problems 
need medical interventions or corrections. Even if social barriers are 
removed, it will not help people with other impairments, such as sensory 
and cognitive limitations, to overcome the physical barriers. 

The critics of the social model argue that discrimination or oppres- 
sion manifested in disability cannot be fought at the cost of impairment. 
Impairment cannot be treated as something asocial or pre-social, as pain 
and suffering that accompany impairment drive experiences that mean a 
lot to those who live with it. Disallowing theoretical analysis of the body 
and the accompanying pain, suffering, and emotional trauma, as pro- 
claimed in the social model, only adds to the oppression (Galvin 2003: 
679). As argued in the context of feminism, that socially created identity 
cannot be separated. from body on which it has been inscribed, many 
. Cfitics contest. the tefusal: by:thé-sacial:modeél-to -acknowledgé'thé*sociak-.. 
construction of body. They believe that ‘the impaired body is part of the 
domain of history, culture and meaning and not an ahistoric, .pre-social, 
purely natural object’ (Bill Hughes and Kevin Paterson cited in ibid.: 
679). The critics of the social model claim that impairment is still to be 
negotiated, as it manifests its lack of function and other limitations, 
which are real problems that cannot be ignored. 


Beyond the Social Model 


The social model had been the most powerful model to invoke disability 
activism for civil rights in many countries, particularly in the West. It 
demonstrated the social barriers to the impaired, and generated a clear 
agenda for social change. However, it drew criticism from many 
quarters, particularly from a section of disability activists who vouched 
for considering the physical body in theorising disability. Recognising 
the limitations of both the medical and the social models, the World 
Health Organisation (WHO) developed the International Classification of 
Impairments, Disabilities and Handicaps (ICIDH) in the 1980s (WHO 
1980). It highlighted the social consequences associated with impairment 
and disability that is explained in terms of ‘handicap’. It defined 
handicap as a disadvantage resulting from an impairment or disability 
which hinders fulfilment of one’s roles in the society. This, however, was 
criticised for its reliance on bio-physiological definitions of normality, 
and for ignoring the social, economic, political, and cultural barriers in 
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the environment. The disabled people’s organisations questioned the 
ICIDH approach for its reliance on medical definitions of impairment 
and for disregarding the role of social and cultural factors in judging 
body and cognitive functioning (Barnes and Mercer 2003). The ICIDH 
approach was also criticised for positing impairment as the cause of both 
disability and handicap and for privileging the medical and rehabilitative 
interventions. Colin Barnes and Geof Mercer argue that ‘the over- 
whelming clinical focus dictates strategies for individual adjustment and 
coping ... and the ICIDH concentrates on diagnosing and treating the 
individual’s limitation rather than looking at that person’s social 
exclusion’ (2003: 15). 

` Considering the criticism about the deficiencies in the ICIDH model, 
WHO revised and renamed it as the International Classification of 
Functioning, Disability and Health (ICF). The ICF model is claimed to 
be an advanced model that incorporates both the medical and the social 
models. -to- prévide- a..coherent“view of disability’ from a biological,~’ 
individual, and social perspective (WHO 2001). It defines impairments 
as problems in body function or structure causing significant deviation or 
loss: It replaced: ‘disability’ with ‘activities’ and ‘‘handicap’* with 
‘participation’. Activity is defined as the execution of a-task or action by 
an individual, and participation, as the ‘lived experience’ of the people 
in the actual context in which they lived (Mitra 2006: 238). The ICF 
model recognises the complex interplay of biological and social factors 
contributing to a health condition that limit the activity and participation 
of the impaired persons. It lays emphasis on the functional limitations 
which are biological and psychological in nature and the social 
constraints imposed on the impaired persons. Thus, often it is also 
referred to as the “biopsychosocial model of disability’. The ICF model 
suggests interventions associated with impairment and developing 
capabilities of individuals for activity enhancement and participation. 

The emphasis on functionality and capabilities of individuals 
attracted several researchers to empirically examine disability using the 
capability model advocated. by Amartya Sen. Sophie Mitra observes that 
‘capabilities are practical opportunities’ and ‘disability occurs when an 
individual is deprived of such opportunities as a result of impairment’ 
(2006: 241). The focus on capabilities also brought the notion of 
compensating capabilities, which individuals develop in order to 
overcome the shortfall in abilities due to limitations of the body, to the 
attention of researchers and policy makers. As a result, several attempts 
have been made to use assistive technologies to promote activity 
participation and raise functionality levels among persons with impair- 
ments. Here, two cases of such attempts are presented to provide a 
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glimpse of what these assistive technologies mean to persons with 
impairments to augment functional abilities and to renegotiate the social 
structure. 

One example refers to the role of technology in reconstituting human 
bodies — part human and part machine, called cyborg. The potential of 
science and technology to create new bodies or regenerate lost physical 
and intellectual capabilities has given rise to new ways of thinking. 
Donna Haraway describes the cyborg as a post-modern collective and 
personal self, as ‘a hybrid of machine and organism’ (1990: 149) that 
attempts to ‘defeat social conformity and awakens to the new 
possibilities for empowerment’ (Siebers 2006: 178). Tobin Siebers 
contends that cyborgs transgress the old boundaries between mind and 
body, machine and animal, and male and female. Haraway maintains that 
‘severely disabled can have the most intense experiences of complex 
hybridisation with other communication devices’ (1990: 178). Techno- 
logy is seen as a potential intervention, above and aside medical inter- 
ventions, to enable impaired persons not only to negotiate with but to 
renegotiate the context. This has been amply proved in the case of Oscar 
Leonard Carl Pistorius, a South African Paralympics runner, who, using 
prosthesis, challenged the able-bodied in athletics, forcing the sports 
body to amend its rules (www.oscarpistorius.co.za). 

Pistorius was born with congenital absence of the fibula in both legs, 
and his two legs were amputated. He was in the centre of controversy 
when he began participating in running events at the national and 
international arena challenging the able-bodied runners in 100-, 200-, 
and 400-meter sprints. Pistorius, with his artificial legs, prosthetics, 
invited criticism for the advantage he was receiving through artificial 
limbs. The International Association of Athletics Federation had 
amended the rules to ban the use of ‘technical devices’ and announced 
the ineligibility of Pistorius in the 2008 Summer Olympics. Not deterred 
by this knee-jerking reaction Pistorius, also known as the ‘blade runner’ 
and ‘the fastest man on no legs’, referring to his prosthetics as his 
weapon, writes in his web portal that “you are not disabled by the 
disabilities you have, you are able by the abilities you have’ and also: 


I was born without bones below the knee 
I only stand 5 ft 2 but this is the body I have been given 


This is my weapon, how I conquer, how I wage my war 
This is how I have broken the world record 49 times 


How I become the fastest thing on no legs 
This is my weapon, this is how I fight (ibid.). 
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Another example of the possibilities that technology can facilitate 
persons with impairments to renegotiate the social structure is the case of 
‘InLv’, an email forum for autistics and cousins. Modern Internet-based 
communication technology is found to be of great use to persons 
suffering from Asperger’s Syndrome to develop an alternate world 
through the email forum ‘InLv’. This syndrome is perceived as impair- 
ment in social communication. Persons with this syndrome perceive the 
sensory information received during the normal social interaction 
overwhelming, as a result of which the individual over-reacts to some 
stimuli and under-reacts to others. Thus, the autistic people tend to 
withdraw from the social environment to block out the onslaught of 
incoming stimulation (Singer 2002: 63). As a result of hypersensitivity to 
sensory stimuli, they cannot communicate as expected in the course of 
normal social interaction. As an alternative, people with Asperger’s 
Syndrome take recourse to the Internet to communicate. Using the 
Internet they create an alternate world for themselves. On the Internet, 
‘freed from the constraints of NT (neurotypicals or normies) timings, NT 
ways of -interpreting body language, free from the information 
overwhelm of eye contact, the energy demands of managing body 
language, they (the people with AS) sound, simply, normal, and often 
eloquent’ (ibid.: 61). The ‘InLv’ allows members to have the communi- 
cation they desire at the desired sensory level, thus protecting them from 
the overwhelming sensory overload of human presence faced in the 
normal social interaction. One woman with Asperger’s Syndrome asserts 
that ‘we’ve already got our own country. It’s a cyber country called 
InLv, and it’s perfect. We can interact without getting on each other’s 
nerves’ (ibid.: 65). 

A variety of technologies, ranging from software tools to artificial 
limbs and wheelchairs, can definitely augment functionality of 
individuals and overcome impairment-resulted activity restrictions. 
However, the use of assistive technologies to augment functionality is 
viewed as an attempt at reinforcing the dominant normative reductive 
approach in addressing the deprivations of the body from the ‘vanguard 
of unimpaired’ (Rao 2007: 6). Therefore, assumptions of the ICF model 
have come under sharp criticism for their emphasis on correction at the 
level of individual, akin to the medical model. Its suggestion for 
developing compensatory capabilities by the impaired places the onus for 
adjustment on the individual with impairment. By recommending the 
impaired to acquire capabilities to negotiate, the ICF model attempts to 
place the cart before the horse. The shift of focus from social causes of 
disability to the body functionality and capability not only brings body 
into the centre of discourse on disability, but also reflects the sedimented, 
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deep-rooted modes of thinking on human abilities that consider 
deprivations as loss or lack. The thematic fixation of lack hardly 
addresses the denials and ignores the fundamental fact that ‘body’ and its 
‘context? are co-constituted. Bodies in general are expressive and 
articulate (Rao 2007). When the expression fits into the order of the 
social world, it derives social meaning. Regrettably, order of the social 
world is made by sheer numbers. A majority of those who share similar 
meanings and negotiate the context in similar fashion are considered as 
able, and those minorities who cannot participate equally due to sensory 
or bodily limitations are relegated to the margins of the society. This 
should not suggest that these minority bodies are inexpressive and 
disarticulate. Moving beyond the homogenised singular sensory 
constructions of the social world there must be a social order that 
embodies difference and reflects plurality of abilities. In this context, 
Venkat Rao suggests that the use of capability approach in Disability 
Studies is nothing but a ‘right affirming signatory to the social Darwinist = 
contractualism’ (ibid.: 2). Emphasis on body and its context rather than 
impairment and functionality should be the focus of Disability Studies, 
as the outcomes of such research can help changing the epistemic of 
body and abilities. 

To recapitulate, the social model succeeded to a great extent in 
providing the rights platform to thé‘impaired persons by articulating the 
distinction between impairment and disability. The ICF model brought 
functionality to the centre of discussion on disability, however, failed to 
configure the constraints imposed by the social and cultural contexts on 
‘functionality’. Given these theoretical considerations in understanding 
disability, the paper, in the ensuing part, discusses the specificities of 
disability in India and their implications for Indian Disability Studies. 


Disability Studies in India 

Disabled people in India had been invisible to the rest of the society for 
lack of attention from the academia, administration, and activists. 
Disability was largely confined to the domains of rehabilitation profes- 
sionals and therapeutic institutions functioning under the bureaucratic 
regime. Interest in Disability Studies among academia and activists 
gained momentum with their increasing exposuré to the disabled rights 
movement in the West. As a corollary tò the rights movement in India, 
(which is in its nascent stage yet and much is to be desired), the Indian 
academia initiated studies on people with disabilities. Disability studies, 
still practised under the rubric of social exclusion, witnessed limited: but 
significant contributions from social scientists. 
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Notwithstanding the theoretical limitations of understanding 
disability through numbers, to start with, a section of scholars (Mitra and 
Sambamoorthi 2006; Bakshi 2010) focussed on the inadequacies in the 
data on people with disabilities in India to highlight the inconsistencies 
in the data. Attributing the reasons for the inconsistencies in the data 
(close to 20 per cent difference in the prevalence estimates on people 
with disabilities) to the definitions adopted and the procedures deployed 
in the enumeration process by the Census of India and the National 
Sample Survey Organisation (NSSO), the scholars emphasise the need 
for revising the definitions and procedures of enumeration. Sophie Mitra 
and Usha Sambamoorthi report that though ‘both sources classified types 
of disability into locomotor, visual, hearing, speech and mental ... there 
are substantial variations in prevalence estimates of disability types 
across the two data sources’ (2006: 4023). 

To explain how definitional and procedural differences contribute to 
significant variations in the estimates between the two sources, the 
examples of visually challenged and locomotor disability may be taken. 

"The -Census~defines-persons as visually challenged if they have blurred 
vision and have had no occasion to test their vision or if they have vision 
in one eye. On the other hand, NSSO codes a person as visually 
challenged through a visual functional test, which assesses the person’s 
ability to perceive light using both eyes, and to count fingers from a 
distance of three metres using spectacles (ibid). As a result, the figures 
on visually challenged differ substantially. The Census counts the 
visually challenged as 10.6 million persons (accounting for nearly 50 per 
cent of the total disabled in the country), whereas NSSO estimates 2.8 
million persons (accounting for only about 15 per cent). 

Similarly, in the case of locomotor disability, NSSO adopts a broader 
definition to include persons with paralysis, amputation, deformity, 
dysfunction of joints, and dwarfism as having locomotor disability; 
whereas the Census definition of locomotor disability covers the absence 
of all toes, all fingers, deformity, the inability to move without aid, and 
the inability to lift and carry any small article. Thus, NSSO puts the 
number of the locomotor disabled at 10.6 million (accounting for nearly 
58 per cent of the total disabled in India), while the Census puts it at 6.1 
million (accounting for only 28 per cent of the total disabled in the 
country) (ibid. ). 

The overall figures of people with disabilities also appear to be 
inconsistent across the figures provided by different organisations. 
Kamal Bakshi (2010), quoting the World Bank report of 2007, titled 
‘People with Disabilities in India: From Commitment to Outcomes’, 
contends that there is a vast difference in the figures of people with 
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disabilities between the Census (2.13 per cent or 21 million of the 
country’s population) and that of the World Bank study (4—8 per cent or 
40-90 million of the country’s population). 

The numerical figures, though highlight the extent of disability in 
India, would not suffice to understand the structural discrimination and 
exclusion exercised by the society. In an attempt to measure the 
deprivation suffered by the disabled in various states, A.K. Mishra and 
R. Gupta (2006) have developed a ‘disability index’ (DI) for states on the 
basis of the NSSO and the Census data, adopting the human poverty 
index of the Human Development Report. The deprivation levels were 
measured on three basic dimensions, namely, (1) educational opportu- 
nities — measured in terms of exclusion of people with disabilities from 
the world of reading and communication; (11) opportunities for skill 
development — measured by the non-enrolment in vocational training; 
and (iii) employment opportunities — measured by the percentage of non- 
working disabled. Examination of deprivation along these criteria reveals 
a high intensity of deprivation for the disabled across the states, with 
Orissa topping the list with a DI score of 80.39 (out of 100), indicating a 
high level of deprivation, and Himachal Pradesh figuring last with a DI 
score of 73.92. Further, the study finds that the deprivation rate is high 
among the mentally retarded people (DI = 92.89), and in rural areas. The 
study highlights the serious limitations in the rehabilitation measures 
adopted by the state and non-governmental organisations and the need 
for concerted institutional efforts in education, health, and skill develop- 
ment among the disabled persons. 

Explaining the context the rural disabled people negotiate to struggle 
and survive, Insa Klasing (2007), in an empirical study of disabled 
people in rural areas in Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan, reports that 
people with disabilities in India face much more varied and severe 
problems that even threaten their survival when compared with their 
counterparts in the West. Acknowledging the inadequacies associated 
with the data on the number of disabled people in the country, coupled 
with the inferior social position of the disabled people in the villages, 
Klasing reports that ‘even these highly participatory and intensive 
surveys could not identify all disabled people’ (2007: 56) m the villages. 
The findings of the study foreground the peculiarities of the disabled in 
India by revealing the strong nexus between poverty, low educational 
levels, and impairment. The study reports that access to medical facilities 
in rural areas has both direct and indirect bearing on disability. 
Presenting the status of state health assistance it points out that while 
about 80 per cent of the disabled in India live in rural areas, the 
rehabilitative services are concentrated in urban areas. The study 
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suggests a review of rural public health system in the light of its 
empirical observation that the medical needs of the impaired persons in 
rural areas are grossly neglected. It maintains that though pregnant 
mothers and infants are the primary targets to prevent the occurrence of 
impairment (through vaccination and medical assistance), the impaired 
are bypassed (ibid.: 66). 

On the patterns of exclusion from educational sphere, Klasing 
reports high incidence of illiteracy among the disabled, not just because 
of poor economic status, but also due to oppressive socio-cultural 
stereotypes that prevail in the Indian society. The study finds that even 
those who had access to school reportedly dropped out because of 
humiliation in public, in school, on the way to school. ‘The repeated 
confrontation with jeering and ridicule evokes a sense of shame and 
disgrace in disabled children’, and deters them to pursue their edu- 
cational aspirations (ibid.: 103). Klasing’s study finds that most of the 
schools are physically inaccessible, and are not equipped with trained 
teacher to teach the disabled children. Even those parents who could 
afford to send their children to school had to stop due to the normative 
practices enforced by the school authorities. Children with disabilities 
were deregistered by the school authorities on the ground that they 
cannot be taught along with other children or would distract other 
students in the class. 

Women with disabilities live with discrimination of greater 
magnitude as compared with their male counterparts in India. Nilika 
Mehrotra (2006: 422-23) in a study of disabled women in rural Haryana 
observes that disability becomes an additional burden on the gendered 
position, demanding them to cope with twin identities — being women 
and impaired. Anita Ghai, while highlighting the deep-rooted social 
discrimination against the impaired women, observes that ‘for poor 
families with a hand-to-mouth existence the birth of a disabled child or 
the onset of significant impairment in childhood is a fate worse than 
death’ (2001: 29). Quoting a Hindi phrase ‘ek to ladki oopar se apaahij’ 
(‘one, a girl and that too disabled’) to highlight the discrimination against 
disabled women, Ghai (2002; 53) maintains that, in a culture where a 
daughter is considered a curse, a disabled daughter is considered as a fate 
worse than death. Attempting to expose the social stereotypes that 
operate against the disabled women, Ghai presents the anguish of a 
mother of a disabled girl in her own words: ‘Wasn’t it enough that we 
have hand to mouth existence? Why did god have to add to punish us 
further by giving a Langri (crippled) daughter?’ (2001: 31). 

It is important to note that cultural stereotypes play a greater role in 
the marital prospects of persons with impairment in India. Interestingly, 
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Klasing’s .study (2007), while reporting a high incidence of marriage 
among disabled. women respondents, states that traditional norms in 
villages impel the parents of the disabled girls to get their daughter 
married. A girl’s life is perceived as ruined or incomplete in the Indian 
society if she remains a spinster all her life. The ‘societal perception of 
marriage as the final responsibility of the parents toward their daughters 
leads some parents to resort to any means, fair or foul, to find them 
husbands’ (N.S. Hema cited in ibid.: 169). In the process, the parents 
make many compromises, ranging from marrying their daughter to older 
person, widowed, or as a second wife to offering exorbitant amounts of 
dowry. Even if disabled women do get married, the study finds that the 
marriage always remains precarious. The rate of marriage among 
disabled men, however, is reported to be low because the same cultural 
norms work against the prospects of marriage for men with disabilities. 
Klasing’s study quotes a male disabled respondent saying ‘parents of 
girls are generally reluctant to accept a disabled son-in-law as they feel 
that the disabled man cannot provide financial security for their 
daughters’ (ibid.: 170). 

Dependency on the family members among the disabled is 
overwhelming in rural India. Besides impairment, the vicious circle of 
poverty leading to lack of education, lack of employment and, above all, 
the disabling social settings result in complete dependency of the 
disabled on the family members. To overcome the extent of dependency 
of the disabled people on the family members, the state policies promote 
collectivisation through self-help groups (SHGs). It is claimed that 
formation of SHGs has not only raised hopes of income generation and 
training in vocational skills for the disabled, but also the possibility of 
collectively fighting discrimination in institutions like schools and 
hospitals, and by employers. Klasing (ibid.) reports that, in a village, a 
SHG of the disabled had even enforced the delivery of state services like 
aids and appliances or disability certificates by staging ‘a demonstration 
in front of the disability commissioner’s office at district headquarters. 
The group members proudly told me how quickly the otherwise 
inconsiderate official had acted on their demands’ (ibid: 179). 

While some disability activists advocate for collectivising the dis- 
abled through SHGs for empowerment and to assert their rights, others 
oppose such efforts of forming exclusive SHGs for the disabled on the 
ground that it as an act of reinforcing the practices of segregation and 
exclusion. Notwithstanding the reservations expressed by the disability 
activists, the formation of SHGs in India has definitely helped the 
disabled persons in earning social space. More than the economic gains, 
the identity, visibility, and attention the people with disability derive 
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(from community and institutions, apart from the family members) 
through SHGs is what encourages them to form SHGs of their own. 
Particularly in the Indian context, SHGs provide a platform for the rural 
disabled to assert their rights and a strong network of SHGs would surely 
provide fillip to the disabled rights movement in India. 


Conclusion 


Mediating impairment that is something located within the physical body 
though challenging, is not insurmountable. If impairment refers to an 
innate condition of limitation, the very notion of limitation becomes 
contextual and contestable. What is a limitation in a particular social 
context may not be so in another context. Thus, an impaired person need 
not be considered as disabled and an unimpaired person may not be 
considered as able. But, when an impaired person assumes that s/he is 
disabled, s/he becomes disabled. Articulating the identity formation 
among persons with impairments, Susan Gabel asserts: 


If we look disabled we are likely to be perceived as disabled and to feel 
disabled. If we do not look disabled we are less likely to be perceived as 
disabled and to feel disabled. My body, then, is constructed by my 
imagination and my imagination is influenced by my beliefs about the 
views that others hold of me. I am free to construct them (about my body) 
as I wish, although my humaneness forces me to be influenced by the 
views of others with whom I interact. If, however, I experience my body as 
disabled body, regardless of what others think of me, then I am disabled. In 
contrast, if I do not view my body or myself as disabled, then I am not 
disabled, even though others may disagree (2002: 42). 


Even the unimpaired may be defined as disabled as pronounced in race, 
gender, or ethnic discrimination. 

Hidden underneath the docile body is the able body. Representation 
of disabled bodies in the institutional and conceptual scheme is to be 
reconfigured so as to build a pluralistic world of abilities. The social 
model of disability, considered as watershed in the evolution of 
Disability Studies, by separating impairment and disability, brought the 
structural fault lines into the focus of discourse on disability. Extending 
the boundaries of social reality, the critical Disability Studies 
endeavoured to explicate the interplay between the context and the 
contested bodies. In the wake of resounding disability activism, the 
Disability Studies must attempt at reconfiguring the notions ao human 
abilities. 
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Challenges to the researchers of disability in India are varied and 
complex. Configuring Disability Studies in the Indian context where a 
web of social, economic, political and scientific (medical) factors has 
bearings on marking the body is one such challenge. The specificities of 
disability in India are overwhelmingly varied from that of the West. If, 
for the disabled in the West, the matters of identity, dignity, access, and 
inclusion are of critical importance, then in India, the matters of survival, 
poverty, exclusion, and despair become critical. In the words of Ghai, 


most of the time, an agenda borrowed from the Western counterparts lacks 
the reflexivity to analyze the Indian context in which disability is not a 
singular marker. While disability advocates in the developed world have 
progressed from issues of service delivery and rehabilitation to an 
engagement with the multiple nuances/meanings of disabled existence, the 
developing world continues to agonize over securing the very basic 
elements that disabled people need to survive (2002: 51). 


In India, the debilitating impact of disability increases in geometric 
proportion as the impaired slides the ladder of social (gender, caste, 
religion) and geographic (rural, urban) constructs. The research agendas 
must embed these realities for a substantive programme of work. 
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Child Marriage, Community, and Adolescent Girls: 
The Salience of Tradition and Modernity in the 
Malda District of West Bengal 


Biswajit Ghosh 


Marrying daughters early constitutes a part of social tradition in India and 
in the Malda district of West Bengal the practice is rampant though people 
at large know that it is illegal. Authoritarian and patriarchal social 
structure does not allow any free space to adolescent girls belonging 
particularly to certain sections who assign different reasons for the 
continuation of the practice. Ironically, impending gender and social 
issues do not find priority in the usual routine of political, community, and 
religious elites of rural Malda. This paper, based on field data, tries to 
analyse the responses of rural community to the practice of child marriage 
in order to explore alternatives to check this social evil. 


[Keywords: adolescent girls; community; patriarchy; subordination; West 
Bengal] 


The tradition of marrying daughters early is widespread not only in India 
but also in many other parts of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
Marriage is a destiny for nearly all women in India, Bangladesh, Nepal, 
and Pakistan. As marriage fetches social status and, conversely, remain- 
ing unmarried is considered an oddity, rural parents prefer to marry their 
daughters early to avoid the complications of marriage later. There is, 
therefore, silent complicity to child marriage in a country like India and 
many rural and backward communities treat the age-old practice as 
normal. Consequently, 40 per cent of child marriages in the world still 
take place in India (UNICEF 2009: 4), though only 514 cases of such 
marriage were registered in the country during 2004—08 (National Crime 
Record Bureau [NCRB] 2008). 

Child marriage is objectionable for several reasons. The custom 
represents one of the most prevalent forms of sexual abuse and 
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exploitation, especially of adolescent girls. Due to gendered nature of 
early marriage, a significant number of girls are married before reaching 
adulthood.’ The practice condemns them to an existence devoid of 
education, health, safety, and freedom of choice. Early marriage not only 
subjects girls to accept their domestic and conjugal roles during 
childhood, but also puts them in a position where they are unable to 
exercise a choice about their own sexual and reproductive health.’ 
Hence, it undermines a number of rights guaranteed by the ‘United 
Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child’ (UNICEF 2009: 8). 
There is, therefore, every need to argue for the rights of adolescent girls 
to prevent child marriage and promote the value of girl child in a society 
like ours. It is in this context that The Prohibition of Child Marriage Act, 
2006 has, for the first time, declared child marriage voidable’ in the 
country. However, field reports suggest that the legal prohibition may not 
be very effective unless it is accompanied by other alternatives. By 
analysing the responses of rural communities to the practice of child 
marriage in the Malda district of West Bengal, this paper tries to explore 
such alternatives. 


Methodology 


This study has relied on qualitative techniques like focused group dis- 
cussions (FGDs), in-depth interviews (IDIs), and participatory research 
appraisal (PRA) to collect relevant information. The study was 
conducted in thirty villages taking two villages from each of the 15 
Community Development Blocks of the district. The villages were 
selected on the basis of information provided by the offices of the 
District Social Welfare and Integrated Child Development Services 
(ICDS). Many of the locations selected proved to be remote and under- 
developed where the practice of child marriage is extensive. However, 
attempts were made to collect information from some developed villages 
so as to develop a comparative perspective. In all, sixty FGDs were 
conducted with 380 participants belonging to four different groups 
(fathers, mothers, daughters, and elders) from the villages during July— 
September 2009.* At the end of each FGD, the participants were asked to 
prepare a list of causes of child marriage and suggest remedies to prevent 
it using PRA tools. Information received through FGDs was supple- 
mented by 33 IDIs of local stakeholders like panchayat member, self- 
help group member, community and religious leaders, school teachers, 
male students, and ICDS workers. 
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Prevalence of Child Marriage in the Study Area 


The enormous and escalating magnitude of child marriage in West 
Bengal in recent years has become a source of worry for planners, 
administrators, and others. As per 2001 Census, 37.16 per cent of the 
girls in the state got married before 18 years of age in between 1996 and 
2001, while the corresponding figure for the country as a whole was 
32.10 per cent only.” The state had the 7" highest percentage of underage 
marriages among all states in 2001. The findings of the National Family 
Health Survey (NFHS)-3 further reveals that West Bengal, along with 
five other states, has experienced a rise in under-18 marriages of women 
from 45.9 per cent during 1998-99 to 53.3 per cent in 2005-06 (IIPS 
2007). The District Level Household Survey (DLHS)3, conducted 
during 2007-08, has noted a further rise (to 54.7%) in under-18 
marriages in Bengal (IPS 2008). 

The district of Malda had the second highest percentage (48.49%) of 
child marriage in the state in 2001, after Murshidabad.° The DLHS-3 
survey (ibid.) has found such percentage to be much higher, that is, 56.7. 
Such a huge proportion of child marriage also coincides with Malda’s 
very poor development index in the state: in both Human Development 
Index (HDI) and Gender Development Index (GDI), Malda is ranked 
seventeenth among eighteen districts of the state in 2001 (Government of 
West Bengal [GoWB] 2004). As incidences of child marriage varies 
inversely with the level of development (Sagade 2005: 6), our field data, 
collected mainly from remote and backward locations, reveal a much 
higher percentage of early marriage of girls in Malda as compared to the 
Census or DLHS data. Thus, in thirteen of the thirty villages surveyed, 
the rate’ of early marriage is found to be above 80 per cent (see Table 1). 
Marriage by the age of 15-16 years is a normal practice in many parts of 
rural Malda. However, in five villages, namely, Baharal and Ratua 
(Ratua-I block), Gobindapara (Chanchal-II block), Sarkarpara (Gazole 
block), and Tulsihatta (Harishchandrapur-II block), the rate of child 
marriage is less than 50 per cent. Both the villages of Ratua-I block 
appear to be much ahead of others in restricting early marriage, even 
though the ranking of the block in HDI is twelfth in the district. 

Surprisingly, the HDI ranking of the blocks does not always seem to 
influence the rate of child marriage in selected villages. Even if we 
ascribe this to our methodology of selecting strategic locations, our 
findings prove that there are weak spots even within a so-called 
‘developed’ block. On the whole, the average rate of child marriage in 
these villages is close to 70 per cent and this estimate comes close to the 
findings of the Reproductive Child Health—-Rapid Household Survey in 
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“Table 1: Population, Community, Female Literacy, ` 
and Rate of Child Marriage in the Study Villages 
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2004-05 (IIPS 2006). The persistence of such a high rate speaks about 
the failure of the existing legal, social, political, and developmental 
processes to arrest the traditional practice. 


Social Groups Practising Child Marriage in Malda 


This study reveals that many rural and socially marginalised commu- 
nities, more particularly the Muslims, Scheduled Castes (SCs), 
Scheduled Tribes (STs) and Other Backward Classes (OBCs) in Malda, 
commonly observe the practice of child marriage. The combined strength 
_.of the Muslim (49.72%), SCs (16.84%) and STs (6.9%) in Malda is 
71.23 per cent. As a corollary, the rate of child marriage in the district is 
quite high. Such a relationship between child marriage and community is 
not a mere coincidence. It has been observed that social and economic 
exclusions of the members of these communities in the form of poverty, 
landlessness, unemployment, illiteracy, lack of awareness, and large 
family size contribute to the resilience and stability of the tradition of 
early marriage of girls. It has also been observed that persistence of 
strong social and community bonds among them due to kinship ties, 
religious obligations, and social practices leave little space for any 
individual or family to rise above the tradition. There is, therefore, every 
need to introspect into the nature of relation between religion, 
community, and development in the Indian context (Mahajan and Jodhka 
2010). mi 

Among the Muslims, the Badia and Momins belonging to OBC 
category largely marry their girls early. However, social, economic, and 
regional backwardness force even the non-OBC Muslims in Malda to 
break the law rampantly. The dominant Sheikhs, attached mainly to 
agricultural work, have hardly experienced any socio-cultural reform 
movement to cope with modern changes. As a result, early marriage is 
commonly observed in many localities of’Malda where Muslims live in 
large numbers. Such prevalence also validates the problem of develop- 
ment deficit of Indian Muslims. 

Similarly, SC ethnic groups like Rajbanshi, Dhanuk, Misir, Musha- 
har, Namashudra, Ruidas, Rabidas, Saha, Rajak, Jelay Kaibartya, 
Sadgope, and Bind have developed a strong tradition of child marriage. 
Consequently, SC dominated villages in Bamongola, Habibpur, Old 
Malda, Manikchak, and Chanchal-II block have documented higher rates 
of child marriage. Among OBCs, the Chai Mondals, one of the ‘most 
depressed castes’ of Bengal, also practice child marriage widely. Again, 
the Santals, who constitute the majority of the Malda tribes, marry off 
their daughters early like many of their other counterparts in Bengal. 
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Thus, in the ST/SC dominated villages like Baidyapur (Habibpur), 
Bhabuk (Old Malda), and Mohodipur (Chanchal-II block) the rate of 
child marriage is more than 90 per cent. 

Notwithstanding such caste and community preferences for early 
marriage, members of a community or caste try to send their girls to 
school when economic conditions of the family remain sound. Similarly, 
people living close to the main road and market place, tend to delay 
marriage due to several socio-economic reasons. The lower rate (15— 
40%) of child marriage in ‘developed’ locations like Baharal and Ratua 
under Ratua-I block, Gobindapara under Chanchal-I block, and 
Sarkarpara under Gazole block refer to the fact that even SCs and 
Muslims have picked up the alternative practice of late marriage with 
socio-economic development. The poverty stricken general caste 
(Mahishya) parents of Baneswartola, on the contrary, do not even send 
their daughters to the primary school close to their houses. This proves 
that levels socio-economic backwardness deeply influence the age at 
marriage of the girls and boys. | 


Reasons for Continuation of Child Marriage 
Traditional Factors 


Social life in rural Malda revolves mostly around the institutions of 
family, kinship, caste, and religion. Like most other tradition-bound 
societies of the past, the peasant society of rural Malda adheres primarily 
to the dictates of conventional cultural norms and practices that provide 
little or no space for individual choices or group activism. It is in such a 
context that we shall have to review the role of traditional factors in 
promoting child marriage. 

‘To begin with, the major reason behind the sustenance of the practice 
of child marriage is the prevailing pressure of patriarchal values and 
institutions. Women in all social classes are groomed, in one way or the 
other, for marriage and motherhood. Since ‘marriage is essential for 
girls’, their choices get restricted by such social values and ideals. It 
should be recognised here that the social framework that gave rise to the 
logic of ‘infant marriage’ since the 7" century no more exists today. Yet, 
in the villages of Malda, talks about a girl’s marriage are entertained 
right from her childhood. Subordination as well as under-valuation of the 
role of girl child within and outside family, therefore, appears to be the 
major reason for the continuance of the practice of child marriage even 
today. Emerging socio-economic constraints like poverty, unemploy- 
ment, illiteracy, and shortage of educational and rural infrastructure 
reinforce such a tradition strongly. 
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Introspection into the nature of social life in the Malda villages made 
us to notice that family is a crucial site for the development of gender 
identities, and fathers, including other male elders, control life within and 
outside the family closely. The process of socialisation of children within 
the family typically represents one-way communication. Due to the 
pervasive influence of patriarchy, even the mothers support fathers and 
elders in enforcing the ideology of early marriage for daughters. Given 
such a conservative social structure, daughters (and sons) find it difficult 
to relay to their illiterate or semi-literate parents the wisdom of modern 
values and practices learnt at schools. It is surprising that even mothers 
remain inaccessible to the daughters for sharing certain new ideas, 
feelings and tensions that are common to adolescents. This could also be 
due to the fact that mothers have had very little education and are unable 
to share the feeling of their ‘literate daughters. They also remain fearful 
and highly concerned about their daughter’s relationship with known or 
strange young men. The. ideal and socially expected notion of father as 

‘advisor’ and mother as ‘nurturer’ and ‘communicator’ within the family, 
therefore, needs to be revised. 

Hopefully, the daughters perceive the matter from a different pers- 
pective and put the blame entirely on modern factors like lack of 
awareness and underdevelopment for the sustenance of the tradition. 
Table 2 clearly demonstrates these differences in the perspectives of 
daughters, on the one hand, and fathers, mothers, and elders, on the 
other, in explaining child marriage. On the whole, experiences and views 
of these stakeholders refer to the salience of traditional and modern 
factors for the continuation of the practice. Interestingly, very few of our 
respondents felt that child marriage persists because there is any specific 
social custom promoting it. Rather, it has become a norm due to the 
combination of several social, cultural, and economic factors. The 
influence of such a norm is found to be more profound in the life of the 
members of a community that maintains strong social and community 
bonds due to persistence of kinship ties, religious obligations and social 
practices. 

A clear manifestation of the ideology of patriarchy can be seen in 
parental concern for the security of unmarried girls. As notions of a girl’s 
virginity and chastity are strongly linked to the honour and the status of a 
family or clan, there.is tremendous pressure to minimise, through early 
marriage, the risk of ‘improper’ sexual activity. Controlling girl’s 
sexuality becomes even more imperative under a rigid caste system 
where exogamy brings dishonour and shame to the family and 
community. The institution of caste has long been held responsible for 
devaluing the role and importance of women in a male-dominated 
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Table 2: Reasons for Continuation of Child Marriage: 
Summary of FGD Findings 
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Note: Fifteen FGDs for each group of stakeholders and four FGDs per block were 
conducted. 










society. In a situation where the number of prospective and desirable 
bridegrooms becomes rare, endogamy contributes to early marriage, 
particularly among SCs and OBCs. Similarly, the practices of cross- 
cousin and parallel-cousin marriages among the Muslims of Malda 
promote child marriage. We have seen that families with large number of 
daughters try to settle the marriage of daughters with close relatives. One 
additional reason for this may be the escalating dowry demands if the 
marriage is settled outside. | 
The menace of dowry is considered to be a big social tragedy in 
India today. But there is undercurrent of tacit social approval of the 
practice (Paul 1986; Menski 1998). In the case of Malda, escalating 
dowry demands, even among the tribal people, has undermined and 
subjugated the rights of women. Interestingly, the rate of dowry is found 
to go up with the age-at-marriage all over Malda. Take, for instance, the 
case of Humera (23 years) of Jalimtola, who was the only girl of this 
locality to pass the secondary examination. Yet, Hemera’s father, a daily 
wage labourer, failed to arrange her marriage, because she could not 
accept marriage proposals of less literate boys with little dowry or more 
literate boys with huge dowry. Such experience had left a depressing 
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impact on even those who at least thought of allowing their daughters to 
study up to the secondary level. As a corollary, marriage at the age of 12 
is also a reality in Jalimtola today, as ‘more education for girls’ from 
poor families is seen as destructive for their marital prospects. Humera 
could have become a role model for others in the locality provided she 
had any strong alternative to marriage. There is, therefore, societal 
pressure to marry the girls early and rural community negatively 
evaluates the efforts of any girl to continue higher education and her 
parents are ostracised for not arranging marriage ‘on time’. 

Consequently, the impending pressure to find a suitable bridegroom 
for a ‘marriageable girl’ crossing the age of 14 has made the ‘marriage 
market’ very risky and demanding in rural Malda today. It is in such a 
context that parents, defending child marriage, have argued that girls 
look better when they are 15 or 16. Hence, they find little reasoning to 
delay marriage of daughters up to 18. It is true that for many parents 
there is no alternative to marriage of even those daughters who have 
studied beyond schools. Moreover, knowledge about the negative 
consequences of early marriage is underplayed as ‘aberrations’, because 
many of the existing mothers were married much early. Besides, people 
bringing ‘good proposal’ put pressure on even the reluctant parents to 
complete an ‘essential duty’, as girls may continue education after 
marriage. | 

It should be noted here that the peasant society of Malda prefers to 
keep incidences of harassment of adolescent girls secret. Given such an 
outlook, any provocative instance, particularly, elopement by adole- 
scents, strengthen the hegemony of the parents. Due to distance in 
parent-sibling relations within family as well as the influence of peer 
group and media these days, examples of under-aged students marrying 
through elopement are not few in rural Malda. This has conversely 
strengthened the tradition of child marriage. 


Modern Factors 


While traditional notions related to marriage and role of girl child create 
a field for early marriage of girls, modern processes and constraints 
strengthen such a tradition. Thus, it has been observed that more a 
community is placed at the margin of developmental index, particularly 
with respect to income, employment, and education, the more its 
members become prone to early marriage. In rural Malda, ‘poverty 
regimes’ are ubiquitous despite certain efforts. Blocks like Harish- 
chandrapur-II and Chanchal-I in the Tal region and tribal dominated 
Bamongola and Habibpur in the Barind region are among the poorest 
blocks in Malda, where approximately half of all rural households live at 
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levels of absolute poverty (GoWB 2007: 13). Increasing landlessness is a 
major constraint on rural livelihood. in these districts. Thus, the number 
of agricultural labourers in Malda increased from 2.88 lakh in 1991 to 
4.11 lakh in 2001, with slight decrease in: the number of cultivators from 
2.88 lakh to 2.79 lakh during the same period (ibid.: 98). 

Loss of property and land due to river erosion is an additional 
problem in blocks like Manikchak, Kaliachak-IJ, and Harishchandrapur- 
II. It cannot be just a coincidence that people marrying their daughters 
early are also poor, illiterate, and landless. in most of the instances. More 
than 90 per cent of elders, fathers, and mothers in this study (see Table 1) 
have, therefore, identified poverty as one of the major reasons for 
continuation of child marriage. Poverty and related problems promote 
early marriage by putting constraint on the daily expenses of a family 
related to education, maintenance, and clothing. The concern for the 
safety and security of the girl becomes-an added factor in this context, as 
the houses poor people live in are mostly tenipotary and parents also 
remain absent at home during a substantial part of-the day to earn their 
livelihood. 

Lack of opportunities for womeri in the rural economy of Malda is a 
very big challenge. In an economy ‘that has promoted landlessness due to 
socio-economic and natural reasons over the yéars, it is quite common 
that employment options for women would remain restricted. The scope 
of generation of additional employment for the landless in the agricul- 
tural sector is progressively curtailed due to decreasing land-man ratio 
and diversion of agricultural land to commercial cultivation, most 
notably of mango. Labour absorption in the orchard sector being highly 
seasonal, dispersal of non-farm activities has remained very weak. 
Except some non-farm activities like bidi and silk industry, Malda does 
not offer much scope to illiterate women. job seekers. Parents do agree 
that, given limited options, bidj-making has contributed slightly towards 
delaying the age of marriage of girls from 12-14 to 15-17 years. Yet, 
this low-earning activity, could not resolve the tension of the parents. 
Hence, marrying a girl off is seen as ‘getting rid of daily expenses on 
her’. As a consequence, withdrawal of girls from schools before and after 
the secondary examination is a normal practice.in Maldà. The way class 
and gender issues get intertwined into a complex whole can best be 
explained by such experiences. _ 

As seen in Table 2, daughters have also stressed on reasons like poor 
communication and lack of educational infrastrictire for child marriage. 
Formal education normally delays the’ process of. fixing marriage and 
education beyond the secondary stage does ‘so. more: firmly. Hence, 
absence of higher secondary. school within the locality or close to it 
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expedites the process of marriage. fixing of 15+ girls. Moreover, the poor 
performance of many high-madrasa-board students in the. secondary — 
- examination is an added factor. It has been observed that parents. prefer 

_to withdraw their daughters from school if (a) the school is far off, (b) 
the road connecting the school is not ‘safe’ and communicable, (c) the 
student fails consecutively in certain, classes, and (d) the student finds 
little interest in studies (see Box 1). Gender differentials in school 

- education, therefore, take place through both lower oe of girls as 
 -well-as their higher dropouts. 


Box Í: School Dropout and ‘Child Marriage during 2009-10 Academic Session: - 





. The problem of high dropout rate of oii students at Pukuna i is established. by the 
-fact that only 39-girl students study at 12" standard in Pukuria Higher Secondary 
: ©. School while the total number of such students in the 5" “standard is 131: ; Ne 

2. At Alal High School, the number :0f girl students standard wise“are: 101 in 

` standard 5, 154 in standard 6, 118 in standard 7, 86 in standard 8, 76 in standard 9, | 
41 in standard 10 and only 13 in standard 12. More than’ 7. girl students of this 
school are married. | . 
3. The number of girl students gets reduced to 117 at standard 10 from more that 260. ; 
‘admitted at standard 5 in Chanchal R.D.: High School. ` qo 
4. The number of girl students drops down to only 50 at 12" standard from 216 at the 
se standard at Pirganj Mahananda High School. The researchers could also’ trace 
_ 16 married girl students in that school. ; 
5. In Tulsihatta „High School 173 girl student’s study i in standard ‘5 and the’ figure l 
goes down to 46 in standard 10 and only 32 in standard 12. among the girl | ` 
- students, 11 are married including’ a student from standard’ 8. i 
6. In Mohammodian High Madrasa, there are 700 girl students in ddad 1, 200 in | 
“standard 10 and only 139 in standard 12: In spite of such huge dropouts, the school 
cannot arrange sitting arrangements for all its students. and: in lower standards, 
students sit in the Veranda. " = 






















It may be noted here that the problem of school dropout in the 
district of Malda has- assumed critical proportion by now. Thus, out of. 
1.51 lakh students admitted in standard I in 2002, only.0.39 lakhs could 
go up to the standard VIII (GoWB 2007: 44). Apart from gendered 
notion about the relevance of education for girls, the problem of — 
educational infrastructure in Malda has also promoted dropout among 
girl children particularly. Thus, fifteen cut of thirty villages surveyed had 
secondary schools and only nine had higher secondary schools. This was 
“in spite of the fact that there were primary -schools: in all the villages.” 
Since early dropout from ‘school only widens the gap between the actual 
agé and the legal age-at-marriage for the girls, we need to be serious 
“about this issue for preventing early marriage. 

Moreover, lack of proper-communication, in the remote ies has 
made marriage a matter of big worry for the parents. In Baidyapur, for 
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instance, parents hardly receive any proposal from outside due to poor 
road conditions. Being worried about the marital future of a girl, people 
here start entertaining proposals once they grow up slightly (13-14 
years). Any opposition to this raises question about the future of the girl. 
Village remoteness also promotes child marriage by ‘limiting the 
knowledge base as well as the scope of leisure-time activity for mothers 
and other women. The influence of folktales is found to be important in 
this context. People belonging to older generation tell stories of their 
early married life and these seem to create a moral ground to marry early. 
Being confined within the four walls of the home for a substantial part of 
the day, women start believing the experiences of the older generation. 
Hence, the logic of late marriage propagated by the health worker and 
others do not produce any visible result. 

It should be kept in mind that the presence of schools alone would 
not guarantee the admission and retention of girl students in schools. 
There are many instances of girls being withdrawn from the school when 
“good bridegrooms’ become available. Yet, it is appealing that girls 
outnumber boys in higher standards of all the schools in Kaliachak 
region. This makes clear that there is an urge for education among the 
girls belonging to even Muslim and SC communities. Experience reveals 
that school girls (except those who eloped) do not find any convincing 
reason in early marriage and they have rather put the blame on the 
parents for forcing this on them (see Table 2). 

Factors like administrative indolence, political apathy, lack of 
accountability, and police inactivity have further strengthened the 
persistence of the tradition of child marriage. In fact, barring one 
instance of police case some years ago, Malda did not register any other 
case under the law, though the recently introduced The Prohibition of 
Child Marriage Act, 2006 has made it easier for the authority concerned 
to take immediate and appropriate action to ‘prohibit’ child marriage and 
punish the offenders.’ Officials of the district administration have 
formally acknowledged the intensity of the problem and they have also 
raised such gender issues in public forums. By contrast, many panchayat 
members and ICDS workers have attempted to suppress’ instances of 
child marriage so as to hide their ‘inefficiency’ on sensitive gender 
issues. 

Given such a context, it is depressing that developmental or anti- 
poverty programmes are not just implemented in many of the interior 
villages of Malda. The state government has, however, constituted Gram 
Unnayan Samiti (Village Development Committee) elected by the 
electors of each Gram Samsad (Village Assembly) to enhance people’s 
participation, community mobilisation, and social justice. Both at the 
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panchayat and Gram Unnayan Samiti levels, there are several formal 
committees to look into the socio-cultural aspects of rural people. Yet, 
there is massive gap in the flow of information and knowledge about 
official efforts for the development of people belonging to SCs, STs, and 
minority communities. Surprisingly, District Human Development 
Report — Malda (GoWB 2007: 123) states that the scholarship schemes 
meant for the SC and ST students were not properly distributed during 
2005-06. There are serious grievances against the functioning of local 
panchayats including the distribution of BPL (Below Poverty Line) card 
and other facilities. Even the mid-day meal scheme does not attract 
children in certain locations. In certain instances, the ICDS workers have 
taken their task casually. Furthermore, self-help groups are formed, but 
not monitored or trained to face the market. Thereby, they fail to register 
any collective growth. Hence, attempts to empower women, poor, or 
backward sections of people in villages mostly remain on paper. 

Among other factors, large family size, lower age-at-marriage of 
boys, and trafficking of girls are important. Among the Muslims of 
Malda particularly, the size of family is found to be very large, owing to 
lack of family planning. Often religious explanations are suggested to 
produce more than five children per family. And .if the number of 
daughters born into a family is more than two, parents feel the extra 
pressure. Moreover, due to acute unemployment and under-employment 
situation in contemporary Malda, young boys now prefer to dropout from 
school after say standard VIII and migrate to work as contractual 
labourers. As these out-migrants start earning at a lower age and are 
exposed to the pleasures of life outside, their parents also get them 
married early and often before 21 to put them ‘under control’. Finally, 
due to socio-economic and geographical reasons, Malda serves as the 
major source area for the trafficking of girls in West Bengal (see Ghosh 
2007). As child marriage is the easiest way to traffic girls, prospective 
bridegrooms from Bihar and Uttar Pradesh lure poor parents with 
financial incentives for arranging child marriage. 


Protest Against and Prevention of Child Marriage 
by Stakeholders 


So far Malda has not witnessed any large-scale protest movement or 
administrative initiative to implement the legal prohibition on child 
marriage. This is in spite of the fact that the new law has empowered the 
authority concerned’® to ‘prohibit’, not just ‘restraint’ early marriage, and 
punishes all those involved in it. While the parents and the elders 
apparently do not favour any such action, stakeholders like NGOs, 
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panchayat members, health workers, government officials, and 
community leaders have done little to promote the value of girl child. 
Marriage is considered a private affair of the family and any outside 
intervention to halt it often results in community backlash. Prevention of 
child marriage, therefore, appears to be an uphill task that would mean 
challenging the age-old institutions, practices and values having deep 
roots in Indian society. 

This is in spite of the fact that West Bengal has been in the forefront 
of social reform and political movements in pre-independent India. It is 
also argued that the demographic profile of the state led by the Left Front - 
Government for more than three decades shows certain upward trend and 
the uphill task to achieve gender justice is more appropriate to a state like 
West Bengal (Bagchi 2005:15). It should also be noted in this context 
that the Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRI) have been able to expand the 
contours of grassroots democracy in rural Bengal. Yet, ironically, 
political activism at the grassroots level and more particularly one-third 
representation of women at PRIs. has not led to any significant change in 
the socio-cultural life of rural people in Malda. This is equally true about 
many other parts of rural Bengal (Ghosh 2010). One direct consequence 
of this model of ‘development’ is the perpetuation of subterranean social 
cleavages in the form of caste, class, community and gender. Concur- 
rently, continual rivalries and often violence among the competing 
political parties to capture power have diluted the social acceptability of 
PRIs. Members of political parties and elected representatives of PRIs 
are, however, aware of the profundity of gender crimes, including child 
marriage. Yet, these issués are not assigned priority in their routine 
activities. This is not to deny the fact that panchayats have occasionally 
picked up gender and educational issues for discussion and awareness 
building. But, such campaigns lagged continuity and seriousness. Hence, 
these have, by and large, failed to create any serious impression in the 
minds. of the people. 

Besides political elites, religious leaders and particularly Muslim 
moulabis (clergy) play a dominant role in the religious and social life of 
Muslims. They are the ones who ratify marriage settlements and provide 
moral sanction to early marriage. Among the Hindus, the role of caste 
and community leaders is no less important. The services of these male 
leaders. are often utilised to settle disputes and take collective decisions. 
It is obvious that such traditional leaders would not endeavour to reform 
established value structure and ideology related to the lower status of 
women. In this context, the failure of the political elite, NGOs, and 
others to provide alternative to the authority of community elite in the 
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social fabric of Malda is conspicuous. The salience of tradition, there- 
fore, continues to hunt the mindset of rural people in Malda. 

Among other stakeholders, the influence of government officials and 
health workers is minimal in rural Malda. It is not possible for these 
officials and workers to establish social network with villagers, and it 
appeared to us that these stakeholders do not even aspire to go beyond 
their official responsibilities. One direct consequence of this is the failure 
of these stakeholders to take cognisance of incidences of child marriage 
(including other types of violence against women like dowry, domestic 
violence, tape, and torture) and carry out administrative action. Hence, 
official reports more often than not hide realities needed for any 
corrective effort on the part of the state. 

It is, however, noticed that school teachers are shown respect for 
upholding the ideology of freedom and reasoning, particularly by 
adolescent girls. In many instances, victims of early marriage have relied 
on the support of their teachers to protest agatnst any instance. This 
shows that, while other stakeholders have ignored the plights of child 
brides, teachers have at least come forward to sympathise with their 
problems. Notwithstanding such support, the role of school teachers in 
preventing child marriage appears to be limited because many of them 
come from distant localities and they cannot supplement the role and 
influence of traditional elite. For instance, teachers of Sultannagar 
Hasina High School have tried to stop a child marriage when a girl 
student requested them. But the adamant father could not be persuaded, 
and the neighbours, community leaders, or political party workers 
ignored the assertion of the daughter. 

Even though protest against child marriage is rare in Malda, the 
adolescent school girls have openly spoken against the practice and 
sought strong police and administrative actions to prevent the practice 
immediately. The male students have equally expressed their support for 
such prohibition. It may be noted that the course on Life Style taught to 
the students of secondary standard has made the students aware about the 
need for gender and social development. Needless to say, school teachers 
provide the impetus for such an encouraging behaviour on the part of 
rural students, many of whom are first generation learners. Interestingly, 
adolescent girls attach importance to peer group relations as opposed to 
typically stubborn atmosphere at home. They do discuss different matters 
of their private life with friends, and parents often fail to appreciate such 
advancement in the mentality of their ‘docile’ daughters. Failure to mix 
freely with the daughters by the parents within the family also results in 
the former’s elopement consequent upon intimate relation with boy- 
friends. 
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Given the role and status of teachers in rural society, campaign 
through schools appears to be an excellent strategy to develop a school- 
community network and propagate the value of girl’s education. Schools 
may also serve as platform to keep surveillance on probable dropouts 
apart from making education interesting and lucrative through incentives. 
Schools may also become centres of vocational training for the dropouts. 
Interestingly, school teachers of different localities have expressed a 
desire to take active part in any campaign for promoting the value of girl 
child. Keeping in view the importance of schools, improvement in school 
infrastructure and appointment of requisite teachers/staff become urgent 
necessity. 

As of now, the number of adolescent girls delaying marriage in 
Malda villages is limited and they mostly belong to the upper stratum of 
society. Yet, this experience exhibits that the role of peer group and the 
experience of schooling create the most enabling environment for 
construction of alternate identities among the adolescent girls well 
beyond the parameters of family tradition. The limited instances of 
adolescent girls becoming role models open up the floodgate for 
exploring alternative options to child marriage. ; 

There is no doubt that adolescent girls have the potential to act as 
‘change agents’ to popularise the goal of late marriage in Malda (and 
many other parts of the country as well). Services of these youngsters 
would be useful to collect information about any secret marriage deal, 
including dowry claims, and possibility of human trafficking. It is 
interesting to note here that the suggestions of fathers, mothers, elders 
and daughters (see Table 3) to prevent child marriage do not vary much 
so far as needs of girls like (a) employment opportunities, (b) vocational 
education, (c) new scholarship/incentives, (d) awareness campaign, and 
(e) tackling the problem of dowry are concerned. However, daughters 
have additionally argued for (a) appropriate educational and rural 
infrastructure, (b) strong administrative actions, (c) night schools for 
parents, (d) incentives for late marriage, and (e) small family to prevent 
early marriage. 


Conclusion 


This paper analyses the responses of rural community in Malda to the 
age-old practice of child marriage. There appears to be a silent 
complicity to child marriage in Malda, though people at large know that 
the law prohibits such marriage. Child marriage, being a part of our 
social tradition, continues to prevail due to a combination of traditional 
and modern factors. Our findings put the blame particularly on the 
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Table 3: Preventing Child Marriage: Recommendations of Stakeholders 
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Note: Fifteen FGDs for each group of stakeholders and four FGDs per block were 
conducted 


prevailing authoritarian and patriarchal social structure. Factors like 
poverty, unemployment, illiteracy, lack of awareness, and development 
deficit are equally responsible for this. Ironically, except some sporadic 
and failed experiments by school teachers, political, social and religious 
elites in rural Malda have so far done little to stand by the sufferings of 
the adolescent girls who have time and again stressed on the importance 
of girl’s education and late marriage. This is a reflection of the failure of 
our collective responsibility to protect the human rights of the vulner- 
able, even though there are some sporadic efforts'’ by adolescent girls to 
protest against the practice in recent times. : 

We, therefore, need to draw a comprehensive strategy to fight the 
problem of child marriage and such strategy must include short-term and 
long-term plans related to the empowerment of daughters, mothers, and 
other stakeholders through (a) education, (b) employment and capacity 
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development, (c) awareness and motivation building, and (d) adminis- 
trative and community actions. The experience of the current model of 
development proves that it is easy to evolve a top-down ‘strategy of 
sacio-cultural change, but very difficult to implement it unless the people 
perceive the problem as their own. In other words, ‘institution, building’ 
through popular participation should become a major focus of any social 
reform or intervention strategy. The creation of an enabling social 
environment to resist the prevailing social forces is a challenging task. A 
regular network of school children, teachers, mothers, community 
leaders, and other local stakeholders may evolve social capital necessary 
for challenging the legacy of child marriage. The task, however, appears 
to be tough. 


Notes 


Lam grateful to the anonymous referee for her/his valuable comments and suggestions. 


I. According to NFHS-3 (2005-06) (IIPS 2007), one out of-every five girls got married 
in West Bengal by the age 15. By contrast, only one out of hundred boys did so. Not 
only are the girls married at a much earlier age than boys, many girls are married to 
men much older than them. For instance, more than 25 per cent of girls in West 
Bengal are married to men who are ten or more years older. A study by Sanlaap 
(2007) has found that marriage of girls as young as 9 years took place in every single 
block in eight districts of West Bengal. | 

2. It was revealed during the NFHS-3 (UPS 2007) survey that of all teenage girls aged 
15-19 in West Bengal, one-third have already begun child bearing, a percentage that 
is much higher than the national average (16 per cent) and also higher than all other 
Indian states except Jharkhand. 

3. Itis ‘voidable’ because either of the contracting parties, who was a ‘child’ at the time 
of the marriage, has the gphon to nullify the marriage within two years of attaining 
majority. 

4. I am grateful to UNICEF aad the Malda District Adamon for providing 
financial and logistic supports for conducting this study. The research was conducted 
with the help of Shri Sujay Sain, Shri Kartick Bhowmick, Smt. Mili Biswas, Shri 
Ujjal Kumar Biswas, Shri Subrata Das, and Shri Sanat Kumar Singha, who were e all 
trained sociologists. 

5. It has been reported by UNICEF (2009: 4) that very few Indian states have made 
significant progress in delaying marriage of particularly girls. On the other hand, one 
out of every two girls is found married in childhood i in eight Indian states and West 
Bengal is one of those. 

6. As per Census 2001, districts like Murshidabad (52.85%), Birbhum (47.1%), South 


Dinajpur (45.51%), Purulia (43.03%), Nadia (42.56%), Cooch Behar (42.42%), and” 


South 24 Parganas (40.58%) have very high incidences of child marriage. It should 
be noted that child marriage is prevalent in the urban areas of the state, though the 
more urbanised and also more ‘literate districts like Kolkata (15.28%), have lower 
incidences of child marriage (see Ghosh 2007: 82-90). 

7. Rates of child marriage are based on field estimates from the FGD findings. 
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8. The Prohibition of Child Marriage Act, 2006.has the following important features: (a) 
it prescribes that the minimum age for marriage of boys and girls continues to be 21 
and 18 respectively; (b) it enhances the scope for the punishment of any person 
related to such marriage in any capacity; (c) punishment to male adults and persons 
solemnising or supporting child marriage includes rigorous imprisonment up to two 
years or fine. up to one lakh rupees or both; (d) the District Magistrate or the Child 
Marriage Prohibition Officer may take all appropriate measures to stop or prevent 
solemnisation of child marriages; and (e) offences punishable under this Act are 
cognizable and non-bailable. 

9. In one instance, a panchayat member had cooked up a success story of his efforts to 
campaign against child marriage in his locality. But our FGDs revealed the story to 
be different. 

10. The Government of West Bengal notified the appointment of the Child Marriage 
Prohibition Officer on 5" December-2008 and the District Welfare Officers are 
entrusted with this additional task. 

11. The recent attempts by, some adolescent girls in Bengal to protest against their 
forcefully married, sporadic though, are significant. 
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Patterns of Visitation: 
Site Visits and Evaluation in Developing Areas. 


Antony Palackal and Wesley Shrum 


Project evaluation based on site visits has been an important element 
of donor and NGO practice throughout the modern development era. 
One or more individuals travel to project locations, observing and 
reporting on site activities, often with an evaluative purpose. While — 
the management of impressions during site visits is a well-known 
phenomenon, information on the degree to which it affects the 
witnessing process is lacking. This study compares two kinds of 
qualitative observations made during site visits of a project involving 
computer centres in south India; visits that differ in terms of the 
degree to which project representatives were aware in advance. 
Results show that advance notice is associated with major differences 
in peopling and processing, that is, in terms of on-site personnel and 
visible activities. While we do not recommend disuse of site visits as a 
means of understanding and evaluating projects, we conclude that 
their serious limitations are not easily overcome. 


(Keywords: agency; ICTs; Kerala; site visits; tele-centres] 


In the context of development works, project evaluation has been an 
important element of donor and NGO practice throughout the modern 
era. Typically, any project evaluation seeks information for taking 
decisions related to the performance of the project. In other words, it is a 
performance audit that determines outcome and impact vis-a-vis the 
goals and objectives of the developmental project under scrutiny 
(Cracknell 2000; Roy 2002). Hence, a project evaluation normally looks 
closely into the effectiveness, efficiency, relevance, validity of design, 
unanticipated effect, alternative strategies, causality, and sustainability of 
the project (Carlsoon ef al. 1994; Dale 1998; Roy 2002). _ 
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In the field of international economic and social development, the 
site visit is ubiquitous in project evaluations. It is one of the most 
significant practices in donor-NGO relations to have emerged during the 
past several decades. However, the scholarly study of site visits is in its 
infancy. Compared with case studies and surveys, site visits are often 
utilised, but their processes and consequences are rarely studied. This is 
unfortunate, because site visit has become an important assessment tool — 
both for granting funds and for designing projects — in the development 
arsenal. F. Lawrenz et al. have shown that site visits are a primary tool 
for evaluation; but, unlike case studies or surveys, there is ‘little discussion 
in the evaluation community about the theoretical bases (methodologies) 
or practices (methods) related to site visits’ (2003: 341). 

In the domain of site visits, the extensive literature review by 
Lawrenz et al. (ibid.) reveals that few have examined the epistemology 
or methodology of site visits, or addressed even the most basic practical 
questions of what kind of personnel to involve, how to implement, or 
how to use the information collected. Still less has systematic research 
addressed the question: what kind of knowledge and understanding do 
site visits actually produce? This paper takes a small step in that direction 
through a conceptual distinction between types of visitation and an 
examination of different characterisations of a computer project using 
two types of site visit. 

After presenting the distinction between guided and unguided 
visitation, we summarise our theoretical approach. This approach 
combines Erving Goffman’s ‘impression management’ (1959, 1967) 
with a reagency perspective on initiatives and projects that channel funds 
to remote locations. Next, we describe the background for the particular 
case at issue and the twofold methodology of the study, before presenting 
results from the two modes of site visits. Finally, we compare guided and 
unguided visitation and discuss the implications of their selection for 
future development programmes. 

Site visits vary along a number of dimensions, including their 
duration, the number of visitors, and the relationship between visitors 
and hosts. Lawrenz et al. have addressed many of the intellectual issues 
raised by the social practice of site visits. They propose the following 
definition of an evaluative site visit: persons with specific expertise and 
preparation go to a site for a limited period of time and gather infor- 
mation about an evaluation object either through their own experience or 
through the reported experiences of others in order to prepare testimony 
addressing the purpose of the site visit (Lawrenz et al. 2003: 341). 

To focus on evaluative site visits is either to accept that, at least in a 
limited sense, all visitations are evaluative, or to differentiate evaluative 
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from non-evaluative visitations. There is one advantage to the latter 
approach: visits that do not result in reports with implications for 
resource transfers may be viewed as a distinctive object for analysis. 
However, there are many possible typologies of site visits. Lawrenz et al. 
focus on evaluative site visits because the resultant evaluation is the 
primary object of concern to both visitors and their hosts in most cases. 

For research purposes, we simplify the definition of site visit to a 
relatively brief event in which one or more individuals travel to locations 
where resources from elsewhere may be or have been channelled towards 
a distinctive purpose, observing and reporting on site activities. This 
characterisation includes visitations where the object is not to testify to 
an organisation that provides or legitimates resources, but to observe a 
project in order to acquire and disseminate knowledge. An example 
would be a demonstration project that receives visitors seeking to repli- 
cate its practices. To the degree that visitors are impressed, and seek to 
implement similar projects of aspects of projects, a positive evaluation is 
implied, just as a decision not to follow up constitutes a negative (or 
mixed) evaluation — even though the actions of the visitors have no direct 
bearing on funding of the host project. 

Our argument is that the evaluation product (recommendation for 
funding or dissemination) does not influence the process and personnel 
observed as much as the awareness of project management prior to the 
visit. To the extent that the structure of the visitation process impacts the 
kinds of knowledge and understanding that results from reportage, 
advance awareness is a key factor that determines the preparation of the 
site and the visibility of conditions available to visitors. In site visits, 
information is gathered either through direct or reported experience. It is 
this information that is interpreted and processed for developing an 
account, or story of what is happening at the project. 

We use the terms ‘visitors’ and ‘guests’ interchangeably to refer to 
the individuals who travel to the project site for informational purposes. 
‘Hosts’ are those project representatives (managers or staff) who interact 
with Guests during the limited course of the visit itself. ‘Participants’ are 
the intermediaries: clients, indigenous peoples: whoever is served or 
affected by the project, but not a direct employee or volunteer. The 
central concept distinguishing one type of visitation from another is 
‘guidance’ or ‘assistance’: the extent to which visitation is known and 
incorporated into the actions of project managers or their on-site 
representatives. In the case of ‘guided visitation’ (alternatively, ‘assisted 
visitation’), those in charge of a development project are aware of the 
arrival of visitors in advance of the visit. Correspondingly, they have an 
opportunity to prepare and calculate the effects of activities and 
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presentations on the visiting body. In the case of ‘unguided visitation,’ 
those in charge of a project are unaware of the event prior to its occur- 
rence, with minimal or no opportunity to prepare and calculate.’ This 
paper is a qualitative exploration of the differences between these types 
of site visit. We find that guided and unguided visitations differ in terms 
of ‘peopling and processing’: the former generates much higher numbers 
of observable social actors and significantly greater activities than the 
latter. 

The difference between guided and unguided visitation is reasonably 
intuitive (produced by advance knowledge of the event by project 
representatives), but requires two theoretical elements for a complete 
treatment of the phenomenon. First, it requires an account of the 
behaviour of project representatives and the visibility conditions 
produced during the site visit. Second, it requires an account of 
institutional resource flows and their conditions of accountability. That 
is, it requires an account not just of the micro-sociology of interaction, 
but the relationships between Hosts and Guests more generally. We 
employ an ‘impression management’ framework to understand the 
conditions under which actors and events are rendered observable, and a 
reagency perspective to describe the ways in which initiatives are 
promoted and resources travel (Shrum 2005). 

The immediate social situation in which a site visit takes place 
requires a micro-sociological analysis of interaction. Our perspective on 
the consequences of that knowledge is taken from a classical argument in 
symbolic interactionism pioneered by Goffman (1959, 1961). Goffman 
examined the ways in which people understand and seek to influence the 
perceptions of others through the process of ‘impression management’. 
As social beings, individuals who come into proximity with one another 
continually look for symbolic indicators of identity and status. They 
examine and interpret informational cues provided by both the setting 
and the interaction itself, as if they are actors on a stage using a set, 
props, and costumes as well as behaviours designed to create certain 
effects on an audience. An ‘impression’ given, or given off, is created by 
both verbal and non-verbal information, accompanied by an inter- 
pretation — usually provided by convention or through a script of sorts — 
through the eyes of co-participants. Since each individual is both actor 
and audience in the drama,’ the process of information, interpretation, 
response, and the acquisition of new information is both continuous and 
mutual. Where the number of participants increases from a dyadic 
encounter to the site visits analyzed here, opportunities emerge for 
multiple stagings. We can speak of ‘frontstage’ and ‘backstage’ 
behaviour, such as we observe in a restaurant where the waiters engage 
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in different behaviours and conversation depending on whether they are 
in the kitchen with cooks or in the dining room with customers. 

Visitation is an event occurring within a well-defined time-frame that 
provides a strategic opportunity to examine the process of impression 
management. With guided visitation, the date and time of the visit are 
known in advance by project representatives, who themselves make 
judgments about the status, the motivations, and the opportunities and 
risks associated with visitors. The evaluation component of site visits 
occurs just as much on the side of the hosts as the visitors. How 
important are the site visitors? To what extent is it worthwhile to change 
our routine? Does this merit the presence of the higher administrators on 
the project? Are there costs involved if the visitors are not satisfied with 
what they see? Will this be a chance to maintain or increase resources for 
the project? Will there be any publicity attached to the visit, perhaps 
even members of the press? The answers to these questions influence the 
efforts at managing the impressions received by the visitors. Our aim in 
this paper is to speak of the ways in which the observability of site 
conditions is altered as a result. 

While the concept of impression management is crucial to the 
analysis of visitation, the Goffmanian framework by itself tells us little 
about the conditions under which institutional forces come into play, nor 
does it adequately address the dynamics of resources and motivations 
that characterise site visits more generally. The idea of ‘development’ 
has been the subject of penetrating debates primarily at the conceptual 
and theoretical fronts (Sachs 1992; Escobar 1994; Sen 1999; Mann 2003; 
UNO 2005). Typically, these focus on how to improve the development 
process rather than what to analyze in the context of projects within the 
institutional framework of organisations that undertake social and 
economic change, as in the ‘ICT4D’ (Information and Communications 
Technology for Development) (Arunachalam 2002, Eggleston et al. 
2002, Keniston 2002, Prahalad 2004). Another approach based on the 
concept of ‘reagency’ analyzes cross-national resource transfers, not as 
development but as a redirection of action involving a contingent 
relationship between identities (Shrum 2005). Based on the Mustafa 
Emirbayer and Ann Mische’s concept of agency (1998), identity and 
place are the focus of the analysis, where Guests come from afar — as in a 
site visit — and Hosts accommodate in order to produce and maintain 
resources at remote sites. 

Reagency analysis views Guest/Host interactions as central, and 
serves as an important analytic tool for an account of the visitation 
process. Reagency adds the concept of resource management to the 
concept of impression management. As it stands, however, the pre- 
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occupation with cross-national resource transfers must be. broadened to 
include internal programmes such as the computer centres analyzed here. 
These are funded and promoted as national development schemes, for 
instance, to bring the benefits of new information and communications 
technology (ICT) to the poor. We extend reagency to include pro- 
grammes, particularly in larger countries such as India, China, and Brazil 
that target social problems and less-advantaged sectors.’ The key 
elements of reagency are (a) initiatives set in motion by state or non- 
governmental agencies that trigger long chains of interactions 
(competition for funding; development of specialised groups of 
professionals); (b) organisational identities that set expectations for 
behaviour, as well as the constraints and opportunities for resources; and 
(c) places (locations in physical space) where resource generation, 
decision-making to channel funds, and action are often far removed from 
one another. Programmatic resources are transformed and repackaged on 
location and by reagents‘ who have the capacity to instigate and 
participate in reactions, but not to control them. The lack of control may 
create issues of accountability, but less frequently than one might 
suspect, since it is in the joint interest of providers and receivers of 
resources to have successful projects, and excessive scrutiny frequently 
provides a mixed or negative picture. 

This ‘remove,’ the social and physical distance between the location 
and destination of resources, creates the necessity for site visits. The 
promise and prospects of electronic data collection, traditional surveys, 
and accounts from afar have not altered the importance of distance for 
social interaction (Olson and Olson 2000) that brings funding officers to 
sites, yields visits from interested parties who want to see with their own 
eyes, and cfeates invitations to politicians and even celebrities who are 
sought to provide project legitimation and visibility. In the next two 
sections, we introduce our subject, a highly acclaimed state-funded 
computer project, and outline our methodology of guided and unguided 
visits. 


Background 


The Information and Communication Technology (ICT) is still an elitist, 
urban phenomenon in India. Its impact on the masses is yet to be widely 
felt. However, a wide range of innovative experiments is currently 
underway as governments and service providers increasingly deploy ICT 
tools to reach the rural poor. Innovations range from community 
networks that deliver e-governance and e-commerce to public ICT kiosks 
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offering low-cost Internet access, and from popular communication and 
computing devices to ICT-enabled healthcare and education. 

- K. Kuriyan and J. Brussel (2007) have observed that rural kiosk 
projects drew on different conceptions of development and are 
implemented with different strategies, ownership models, and project 
goals. Designed as a public-private sector collaboration, such projects 
propose to achieve the twin goals of social development through 
increased access to computers for rural people and financial viability 
through market-driven entrepreneurship. While reviewing some of the 
widely acclaimed successful projects for ICT for development (ICT 4D) 
in Indta, they argue that the strategy employed is geared to benefiting 
both the rural poor and the private entrepreneurs. Initiatives in ICT 
- contain an inherent tension between having the goals at the macro level 
(within the state) and micro level (with entrepreneurs and potential 
consumers). In their study of one ICT project in Kerala, Kuriyan et al. 
(2006) have argued that its implementation should not be regarded as a 
technical process of delivering services to the poor, but a highly political 
process that involves checks and balances and prioritisation of goals to 
maintain sustainability. 

Our study examined Vinimaya, a pioneering ICT dissemination 
initiative based on an entrepreneurship model in which an agency of 
government provides assistance to private entrepreneurs to run computer 
kiosks. It emerged as a grass-roots effort, despite the sponsorship of the 
agency, and was initiated by demands from local villages. Conceived 
initially as a modest computer literacy drive covering one district, the 
programme subsequently evolved into a mass dissemination project 
aimed at universalising computer access and skill development in the 
State. The programme had two primary elements: a government sub- 
sidised effort to provide e-literacy training for one member of each 
household, and an ongoing partnership with local entrepreneurs to 
provide public access to ICTs, internet connectivity, and e-services 
through the Vinimaya kiosks. It was envisioned as a rural kiosk project 
to ‘bridge the digital divide’ by providing access to communication in 
rural areas as well as to offer ‘e-governance’ services such as the 
payment of bills and access to official documentation such as birth and 
death certificates. 

The lead for Vinimaya project came from one particular district. The 
idea was that it would be a pilot project the government would eventually 
_ ‘roll out’ to the other districts of the state. The project started with an e- 
literacy phase, highly subsidised by the state, with the goal of training 
one member from each household in a basic e-literacy course. In this 
phase the panchayat contributed eighty rupees per trainee and the clients 
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had to pay forty rupees, although poor were exempted from this 
requirement. The e-literacy module contained fifteen hours of content 
with ten sessions of one-and-a-half hours each. The entrepreneurs tried to 
select the decision maker in every household for this basic computer- 
training programme that the project offered in its first phase. One 
Vinimaya centre is expected to cover 1,500-2,000 families on an 
average. - | 

The project was designed to establish a wide network of public ICT 
kiosks across the state as self-employment ventures. Typically, each 
Vinimaya kiosk would have 5-10 computers with Internet access and at 
least one trained person to man the centre. Later, the project was 
extended to a number of other districts with the addition of 2,500 centres 
and several sub-centres (computers are kept in a house or somewhere 
there is a temporary need). The process of expansion is headed by the 
government, which selects and trains entrepreneurs, initiates the e- 
literacy phase, and provides the connectivity infrastructure. All of these 
activities are intended to support the social development of the 
community and the economic viability of the centres themselves. 


Method 


We compare the two different modes of visitation, namely, guided and 
unguided. We undertook guided visitation in one of the early districts 
where the lessons of the Vinimaya pilot project were put into action. Our 
visitation involved all the process of a typical field visit. Prior to the 
visit, it was officially discussed with the agency coordinator and inti- 
mated to the district project office. The objective of the guided visit was 
to examine the way in which Vinimaya centres present themselves, their 
self-described manner of operation and to review the accounts given by 
proprietors regarding what is happening on site on any given day. The 
visit was fully videotaped and later transcribed. 

The guided visitation was followed by unannounced observational 
visits in- the computer centres of two districts by two volunteers who 
were from these districts. Two young women spent two months of 
observation in Vinimaya centres with the seemingly simple task of 
‘taking note of what 1s seen while there’, for example, how many people 
are there and what are they doing? This is a classic technique of non- 
participant observation with the strict protocol of ‘talk minimum, observe 
maximum’. The minimum period of observation in each location was 
fixed at four hours so as to allow for the possibility of two training 
periods, since one module consisted of one-and-a-half hours of training. 
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The two volunteers visited forty Vinimaya centres each in two selected 
districts. 

While the volunteers spent their observational hours in the café, they 
were supposed to observe ‘who was there, for how long, arid what they 
did’. They reported all that they observed rather than seeking to collect 
any information about the centre through questioning others. More 
specifically, they had to take note of the following details: (a) location of 
the centre — including the name boards, registration number, sign boards 
and accessibility; (b) physical structure and appearance of the centre with 
a description of the office, the facilities available including Internet and 
other business/activity like photostat, fax, DTP: (Desk Top Publishing), 
and computer accessory sales that were going on there; (c) number of 
persons (owner/tutors/clients) and their activities; (d) the behaviour of 
persons in charge of the café towards volunteers; (e) profile of the tutors 
and owner, including their conversation details, if any; (f) profile and 
activities of the clients, including the time of their arrival and departure 
and interactions with the tutors; (g) the register book/complaint book etc. 
and the kind of information they provide; and (h) profile of the sub- 
centres. The volunteers submitted a detailed report of their visits that 
contained their observations, comments, and inferences. In the next 
section, we describe the experience of guided visitation, followed by an 
analysis of unguided visitation. 


Results 
Guided Visitation 


As we reached the front of the District Project Office in District A, our 
video camera zoomed on the motto of the Vinimaya project in big letters 
that read ‘Towards Opportunities without Frontiers’. The board also 
carried the words of a popular cine artist in the state, as the brand 
ambassador of the project urging the citizens to seize myriads of 
opportunities in Vinimaya. The District Project was, in fact, waiting for 
our arrival since there was advance intimation about our visit from the 
state project office. After the introductory rubrics of a cordial welcome 
and hospitality, which are generally associated with a formal site 
visitation, we were soon brought around a table for formal interaction 
with the District Project Coordinator and Assistant Project Coordinator. 
At this point, to our sheer surprise, we noticed the arrival of local print 
and broadcast media personnel with equipment to cover the news of « our 
arrival and activities. 
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Officers portrayed Vinimaya as a project that seeks to bridge the 
digital divide in the state. They reiterated that kiosks were conceived as 
multi-purpose community technology centres that are accessible to all 
categories of people, particularly those in rural areas. They stressed the 
aspect of private-public partnership that was integral to the project. They 
described the careful process in the selection of the entrepreneurs and the 
involvement of the local bodies in the project, the financial support 
systems, the monitoring, supervision and steering mechanisms, the 
nature, type and modality of the programmes envisaged in the next phase 
of the project, and the future plans. In short, the interaction with the 
district administration provided us with a very positive picture of the 
project elaborating its concept, approach, history, programmes, and mode 
of operations of the project. From past experience in various states and 
countries, this phase of interaction is quite similar to introductions in 
almost all cases except where the visitors are making a repeat visit to the 
project. 

Immediately after this phase of discourse, we moved on to Vinimaya 
kiosks for short visits in a vehicle especially arranged by the Host with 
the accompaniment of the District Project Coordinator. Each visit to a 
new centre was designed to be (a) brief, (b) comprised of the items such 
as tea upon the arrival, (c) discussions with the director of the centre, and 
(d) an opportunity to walk around the premises or the one or two rooms 
of the centre. We visited four main kiosks in this district, two each in 
urban and rural settings. One of these centres was situated in an area that 
had recently experienced a natural disaster. 

There were visible signs that the entrepreneurs were informed in 
advance of our visit and all of them had made arrangements to make the 
kiosks attractive: it would have been hard not to describe any of the 
centres as successful. We noted the sudden appearance of the husbands 
of women entrepreneurs during our visit. They took an active role even 
to the point of one of them joining us for noon meals. Constant use of 
cell phones by the hosts who accompanied our trip providing running 
information like “we are moving from here...’, ‘we are having lunch...’, 
‘we will be reaching there in half an hour...’, etc. At one point the officer 
told us impatiently ‘we will hurry up; the guy at the centre is waiting for 
us...” 

Some clients even signed up for the Vinimaya course at the time of 
our visit, including the sweeper in one of the centres. The sweeper told 
us ‘he [the husband of the woman entrepreneur] has been inviting me for 
a long time. I held back until now, because most of the persons studying 
here are younger to me’. One of them assumed we were higher govern- 
mental officials and asked the first author, ‘you said that the second 
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phase is. starting soon...?? We discovered that she had already finished 
her ten days of Vinimaya lessons, so it seemed curious that she would be 
at the centre having finished her course. According to her, “we are 
coming again to learn!’ Presentation of these customers and their 
activities in the centre at the time of our visitation appeared to be a 
planned action. 


Unguided Visitation 


In sharp contrast to the guided visitation, the volunteers were not easily 
welcomed, . sometimes subjected to gruelling interrogation before 
‘granting’ them permission to sit in the cafes. The volunteers in general 
felt that they were looked at with ‘suspicion’ and ‘fear’: in one of the 
centres, the observer even felt that the entrepreneur questioned her like a 
policeman. In another centre she had an even more isolating experience: 
“The owner was so watchful that he did not allow me to interact with the 
students. He did not even allow me to sit in the lab. All the time I was 
surrounded by the entrepreneur that inhibited my freedom to observe the 
activities of the centre independently.’ Those in the cafés did not 
appreciate their visits, especially to the computer lab that was the actual 
focus of the centre. The managers preferred to talk to them and tell them 
about the centre: they said that, in this way, they could obtain all the 
information they needed about Vinimaya. 

. Although the programme was designed to spread computer know- 
ledge to rural areas, several centres in rural areas were not easily 
accessible and their name boards were not even visible, whereas most of 
the urban centres were located in the prominent areas of the city. Unlike 
the rural ones, urban centres largely functioned in big buildings with a 
front office and office cabins, and in some places, a separate room for 
classes. They were also equipped with well-furnished computer labs with 
all the paraphernalia and office equipment. In both districts there were 
many centres with inadequate space and infrastructure for a kiosk 
according to government stipulations. 

Majority of the centres in both districts offered various certificate 
and diploma courses in computer applications such as C-DAC, PGDCA, 
and. ‘O’ level that were. expensive but recognised by various agencies, 
both governmental and private. Student Net, Net Education, and Internet 
to the Masses were offered in one district as part of Vinimaya, and they 
also had provisions for e-payment of electricity and phone bills. In 
several centres in the district the volunteer could see clients making e- 
payment of these bills. Several of them also served as Internet cafés for 
the public. In each district, entrepreneurs owned more than one centre. 
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Most of the students whom they saw in the centres at the time of their 
visit were found being trained in courses other than Vinimaya and the 
tutors were mostly engaged in teaching them. Tutors paid more attention 
to those students who came to learn other courses than Vinimaya. 


The main trainer said that the District Collector named this centre as the 
best Vinimaya training centre in [the district]. But J could not find any 
Vinimaya activity going on there. No student was learning Vinimaya. The 
centre is very famous in the area. There were many students in the centre at 
that time [a volunteer]. 


I found a lot of footwear outside the centre, as I entered and I thought there 
would be many clients doing Vinimaya lesson. But later I came to know 
that the students inside the centre were not doing Vinimaya project at all. 
Many students were coming to the centre during the time I was there. But 
none of them was doing Vinimaya e-literacy course [a volunteer]. 


The volunteers reported that most of the tutors appeared to be in their 
early twenties who had completed their basics in computer from the 
respective centres. Some futors told them that their remuneration was too 
low and even that was not paid to them regularly. The tutors, in general, 
showed an air of ‘fear’ in talking and divulging details regarding the 
centre and Vinimaya. 

Many centres in both districts were reluctant to show the register that 
contained the details of the students who studied there. The volunteer 
was unable to see the register in the centre which was visited by both the 
volunteers and the authors; the volunteer said, ‘one of the tutors told me 
that it was with the owner. But I could see the register lying on the table 
itself. After a while the man said that these are all government files and 
we will not give any information to the outsiders.’ 

Many cafés did not maintain a proper register because they did not 
offer Vinimaya-specific programmes. Other cafés maintained two 
registers — one for Vinimaya and the other for the students doing other 
courses. But the volunteer was not allowed to see it, since there was the 
standing instruction from the entrepreneur that it should not be shown to 
anybody, except to those officers coming from the IT Mission. 

The volunteers noted that in many centres there occurred a gradual 
decline in the turnout of students for the Vinimaya programme: ‘During 
the two hours that I spent, there was nobody in the centre except the staff 
until I left that place, I did not see any student coming to learn Vinimaya 
course. There were some students doing other courses at the centre.’ The 
volunteers learned that the main problem they faced was that the students 
who registered for Vinimaya programme did not come regularly. 
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In one of the districts, the volunteer was told that the focus was on 
sub-centres and they claimed that more activity took place in sub-centres 
rather than in main centres. She heard ‘interesting stories about sub- 
centres operating in places like police stations, old age homes, scheduled 
caste colonies, and women’s groups. Nevertheless, she was emphatic that 
many people on the wayside did not have any information about 
Vinimaya computer literacy programme of the government. Many of 
them seemed quite ignorant about it. She also noticed that many centres 
have not even covered half the number of beneficiaries under their 
jurisdiction. 

While guided visitation was carefully designed to prevent entrance 
into the staged aspects of performance, there were a few moments of 
insight. Some believed that the authors were unfamiliar with the local 
language since we generally spoke in English. As we were moving to 
one of the Vinimaya centres, the entrepreneur who accompanied us 
pointed to a gentleman who was coming on a scooter. We were told (in 
English) that he was simply a learner coming to the centre. But upon his 
arrival we heard him saying (in the local language) to the entrepreneur 
that he made it because he wanted to attend the ‘meeting with the 
visitors’ and so he had rushed to be there before us. In another centre we 
met a few elderly women sitting near the computers but learned that all 
of them had already finished their ten-day Vinimaya course. When we 
asked them the reason for their coming to the centre again, they replied 
us saying that they just came to have some more practice in Vinimaya 
lessons. But Vintmaya package did not offer any free ‘practice sessions’ 
for those who have completed their course. The hosts had simply invited 
these individuals to impress the visitors with their number of clients and 
their activity. Inviting the local channels and releasing the news of our 
visit in the local print media (in fact some dailies carried the news of our 
visit with photographs on the following day) is a clear instance of 
planning by the host. 

In one instance of guided visitation we witnessed a parade of pancha- 
yat council members in front of an urban Vinimaya café who then 
organised a formal meeting during this short period of our visit as an 
important item of this impression management. The ‘surprise meet’ with 
the council members included formal welcome, introduction by the vice- 
president, and address by the president, and remarks by a woman 
councillor. The vice-president began his welcome address thus: ‘We first 
of all congratulate and thank you for visiting our panchayat for your 
study about the Information Technology and Vinimaya.... A few words 
about the panchayat and other things the president will deliver a speech. 
After that I will explain.” The lady councillor in her turn had the 
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following to say:.“Vinimaya is a very good scheme. Thousands of people 
have utilised this scheme. We members also utilise this scheme and I am 
the first student when the project was implemented.’ As we toured the 
centre we were provided stories and visual evidence of extensive use. 

But the volunteers had stories that were quite different from the 
portrayal of the Panchayat councillors: 


The entrepreneur was a lady in her late thirties. She seemed to be a capable 
woman. She was a teacher but she believed that she should devote some of 
her time for society and that was why she became an entrepreneur of 
Vinimaya. She said that even though she worked very hard, she did not get 
any support from the local administration. Till date only two of her bills - 
were passed for payment and the panchayat also did not give any. 
encouragement. 


While the mission of the volunteers was ‘to observe, not converse’, 
they were often provided with accounts of the operation of the centres at 
odds with the accounts produced in guided visitation. According to the 
district officers, the success of Vinimaya project depended mainly on the 
entrepreneur and about ninety per cent of the entrepreneurs were socially 
committed, though some of them lagged behind because they lacked | 
interest. But our volunteers revealed that majority of the entrepreneurs 
appeared to be dissatisfied with the project: 


The entrepreneur was not very pleased with the Vinimaya scheme of the 
government. He said that eighty rupees per person was not sufficient. He 
added that with this meagre amount the scheme could not be implemented 
properly. He hoped that [the next phase] would be more rewarding. 


Another entrepreneur who was very successfül. with other 
commercial computer courses was more forthright when he said that the 
inadequacy of Vinimaya fund forced him to sideline the project. It is 
important to note that, during the guided visitation, there was never any 
sign of other courses being offered in Vinimaya cafés, whereas the 
volunteers often found these other courses were the major activity going ` 
on in the centres. ; 

During the guided visitation, all the entrepreneurs confided that the 
project was not remunerative as other commercial computer centres and 
their profit has decreased. Nevertheless, they were optimistic that it 
would be compensated in the second phase and they could capitalise on 
the contacts that they established in the present phase of the project. All 
of them seemed to be charged with a spirit of social . service- and 
commitment and so they were not too worried about the non-profitable 
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element associated with the project in the first phase. Above all, they 
asserted that they did not have any problem in getting the payment from 
either the local bodies or the state department. 

Nevertheless, it seems likely that the project in its current condition 
did not bring sufficient income to the entrepreneurs for their sustenance 
and so they had to be engaged in some other jobs that necessitated 
relegating Vinimaya to a side business. Other studies of computer kiosks 
have reported similar problems in receiving government reimbursement.° 
Our research parallels a finding by T.T. Sreekumar (2007) in his study of 
Akshaya. The unannounced and unceremonious visits of the volunteers 
expressly confirmed this. In many-kiosks the volunteers were not able to 
see the entrepreneurs during the entire time of their visit, and in most 
cases they learnt that entrepreneurs had other regular jobs. One 
entrepreneur who was present in the café told the volunteer that it was 
difficult to run the centre with- Vinimaya courses alone. Hence, he 
undertook job works in DTP,. projects and dissertations, CD/DVD 
writing, Internet browsing, etc. The volunteers also learnt that several 
Vinimaya centres had to close down because of financial constraints and 
shortage of takers. This scenario of financial and other issues leading to 
the closure of Vintmaya centres had been pointed out earlier by other 
sources. More alarmingly, a woman entrepreneur in one district told the 
volunteer that she incurred a debt of rupees three lakhs and was on the 
verge of despair. 


Discussion 


Two findings emerge from this comparative analysis of guided and 
unguided visitation. First, the two differ in terms of the number of social 
actors observed on site and in terms of the social activities that were 
occurring. Noticeable mismatch occurred in the ambience created, the 
activities and the personnel present: unguided visitation involved fewer 
people and activities than guided. Second, guided visitation involved 
impression management that led to different characterisations of stories 
about the development project. Relying exclusively on guided visitation 
as a type of site visit for development projects has serious limitations. 
We advance no claims to the superiority of unguided visitation, but 
the peopling and processing in unguided visitation are different from 
those in guided visitation that usually characterises site visits. Our 
concern was to open up the study of site visits by distinguishing two 
major varieties and to offer a conceptual framework combining reagency 
and impression management. Reagency implies that, when resources 
move from central to dispersed locations for development projects, there 
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is no means to target specific activities — at least none that do not absorb 
much of those same resources (Harsh et al. 2010). The site visit is one of 
few tools that has been widely used to discover and evaluate what is 
happening to these resources, what kinds of personnel are involved, and 
what activities are occurring. 

Yet site visits invariably occur as guided visitation. In comparing 
guided and unguided visitations we find large differences in the level and 
pattern of activities, and personnel and participants and their behaviour. 
The transaction and behaviour of the entrepreneurs and tutors shifted 
heavily when the impression management process shifts from unwel- 
coming to welcoming, generating an active production of a staged 
performance, While guided visitation produces a description of a project 
that generates a great deal of activity and large numbers of participants, 
the unannounced visit produces a description with few participants and 
relatively low levels of activity. Accounts based on unguided visitation 
provide a different understanding of Vinimaya, whereas guided visitation 
was largely coloured by management schemes that were highly staged 
both to give off positive impressions and to generate press reports of 
significant outsiders visiting an important development project. 

Similarly, we do not argue that no useful information can be 
obtained by judicious use of the guided visitation process. The most 
prominent example in our study was the examination of status claims 
regarding gender, where similar descriptions were produced with both 
guided and unguided visitation. There were many statements boasting 
about the high percentage of women entrepreneurs in Vinimaya by the 
district administrators, but observational opportunities in the guided 
visits were sufficient to view this claim with scepticism. In two of the 
four centres we visited, women entrepreneurs did receive us, but our 
interactions unambiguously revealed that their husbands actually 
managed and controlled everything. Although they bragged about 
women being the entrepreneurs, men did all the talking. In one instance, 
no men were mentioned in any managerial roles and none were observed. 
Then, without warning, a man arrived and was clearly the dominant 
figure for the remainder of our visit, joining us for the rest of the day, 
including lunch. In the case of gender, volunteers observed the same 
pattern.’ 

A neglected issue in this essay is the role of site selection in 
producing observed patterns. That is, does the choice of certain project 
sites over others by local hosts yield differences in the numbers of people 
and their activities we have seen in comparing guided and unguided 
visitation? Was the selection of the particular sites offered to the authors 
the reason for the differences? We doubt this because our volunteers also 
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observed the guided visitation sites. But another methodology would be 
required to test the hypothesis that non-preferred sites would operate 
differently if exposed to guided visitation. The guided visitation sites 
would need to be randomly selected, or, at minimum, the preferred sites 
of the hosts would need to be rejected in favour of other sites. Only in 
this way can the required comparison be made. Our own speculation is 
that it would make little difference: the key factor is advance knowledge 
of the visit in order to set impression management processes in motion. 

We have argued that redirections of action and resources (reagency) 
routinely occur in guided visitation, just as they occur in other projects 
where remote locations are controlled by local Hosts. Hosts seek to 
manage the impressions given to Guests who are accommodated in order 
to produce and maintain resources that originate in decisions by donors 
and government agencies and end with owners, managers, and even 
project staff, who utilise them in diverse and unpredictable ways. Our 
view is not that these resources are misused. On the contrary, local actors 
might produce more value by diverting resources than using them for 
their intended purposes. Programmatic resources are transformed! and 
repackaged on location. We emphasise that it is generally in the interest 
of both providers and receivers of resources to push resources through to 
successful projects, so the process of impression management does not 
warrant excessive attention by those who are in the business of granting 
funds. The ‘remove’, that is, the social and physical distance between the 
location and destination of resources, creates the need for site visits to 
produce evidence of action, which in turn provides an incentive to 
populate project sites with visitors who are not generally present and 
activities that do not generally occur. 

The objective of this study was to embark upon an examination of 
two types of site visits as they could be employed in a typical ICT project 
in low-income areas, Our purpose was not to criticise the Vinimaya 
project, rather it was to highlight the methodological limitations of 
depending on site visitation alone owing to the dramaturgical elements 
associated with the impression management efforts. We submit that 
unannounced observation is also an important form of account making: 
guided visitation may give us, at best, a partial understanding. While we 
do not recommend disuse of site visits as a means of understanding and 
evaluating development projects, we conclude that their limitations are 
not easily overcome. Therefore, the donors may undertake a typical 
evaluation not relying only on guided site visits, but combining it with 
unannounced observational visits. 
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We would like to thank the anonymous referee for her/his comments and suggestions. 


1. The distinction between guided and unguided visitation is not dissimilar to the 
distinction between participant and non-participant observation, as utilised in the 
distinctive context of social research methodologies. 

This school is called ‘dramaturgy’ or the ‘dramaturgical perspective’ for this reason. 

Nor is it clear why the concept of reagency should not be applied to social pro- 

grammes in the ‘developed’ countries such as the USA or in Europe. 

4. The concept was adapted from the chemical reagent, which is used in a chemical 
reaction to produce other substances. 

5. The name ‘Vinimaya’ is a Sanskrit derivative, meaning ‘communication’. All names, 
including components, persons, and programmes associated with Vinimaya, have 
been anonymised. 

6. Sreekumar writes: ‘one of the major complaints by entrepreneurs, who have now 
formed an organisation of Akshaya franchisees to fight bureaucratic apathy and 
indifference, was the undue delay in getting the subsidies’ (2007: 124). 

7. While the administration and the male associates tried to impress the visitors with the 
role of women in the project, it was quite apparent that husbands were the decision 
makers in nearly all the cafés where women appeared to be the entrepreneurs. 
Women were namesake entrepreneurs since there were some advantages in the 
grading system if the application was filed in a woman’s name. The women could 
perhaps stay in the office more regularly, while the man could be engaged in some 
other job, but took a subordinate role when the male was present. 
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Review Article 


Sociology of Social Movements 


Manish Thakur 


In recent times, the study of social movements has turned out to be a 
well-established area of sociological enquiry and disciplinary speciali- 
sation both globally and nationally. There are dedicated journals to the 
field as well as specialised courses at the undergraduate and postgraduate 
levels across universities in India and abroad. State-of-the-art surveys of 
the field have been appearing with regular frequency in the Indian 
Council of Social Science Research’s periodic review of research and 
literature in sociology and social anthropology since 1985. The public- 
cation of the two-volume reader on social movements* under review is a 
testimony to the consolidation and expansion of the field of social 
movement studies. Scholars engaged in the study of social movements 
no longer need to justify the sociological relevance and disciplinary 
anchoring of their research that their predecessors had to do quite 
frequently till the late 1970s when it emerged as a promising subfield in 
Indian sociology. 

Viewed thus, the present anthology of social movement studies in 
independent India offers us an occasion to do an interim stocktaking of 
the contributions made so far given its scope and variety. Organised into 
five sections, these two volumes comprise twenty five chapters spread 
over substantive thematic groupings, namely, religious and caste move- 
ments; regional, linguistic and tribal movements; peasant and labour 
movements; women’s and students’ movements; and ecological and 
environmental movements. However, all the contributions, save two, 
have been previously published. In any case, an anthology need. not be 
assessed on the basis of the number of chapters which appear there for 
the first time! Even otherwise, owing to the star value of some of the 
academics, and the internecine wars among the publishing houses to 
have them in their stable, these days it has become extremely difficult to 
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track the itinerary of a given chapter or a book.. Quite benign of carbon 
footprints, such contributions have ways of reaching us in different garbs 
with the solemn purpose of making scattered scholarly wisdom 
accessible to us in concentrated but aesthetically pleasing forms. Amidst 
such confusion, we would do better in a the editor’s rationale 
for these volumes. 

The interdisciplinary mix of contributors (historians, poe 
scientists, sociologists and social anthropologists), and their temporal 
spread over the last half-a-century is meant to provide ‘both the flavour 
of different disciplines and times to its. readers’ (p. vii). Readers are 
bound to appreciate the editor’s palpable presence through a compre- 
hensive general introduction -to the field of social movement studies 
(running into forty-six pages) and five sectional introductions of shorter 
length, besides three substantive chapters. Sure enough, the twin volume 
(put together by someone who has been able to sustain his interest in the 
field for the last five decades right from his PhD to his post-retirement 
scholarly endeavours) offers a fairly balanced review of the nature and 
types of social movements in 20" century India. It represents well- 
established names in their respected areas of research: Kenneth W. Jones 
on socio-religious movements of the 20" century, Christophe Jaffrelot on 
ethno-religious mobilisation, Robert L. Hardgrave on the Dravidian 
movement, Dipankar Gupta on the Shiv Sena movement, Sanjib Baruah 
on the Assam movement, Surajit Sinha on the tribal solidarity move- 
ments, Kathleen Gough on Indian peasant uprisings, Partha Mukherji on 
the Naxalbari peasant movement, Oommen on the Bhoodan-Gramdan 
movement, D.N. Dhanagare on the new farmers’ movement in 
Maharashtra, Philip Altbach on the transformation of the Indian student 
movement, Indu Agnihotri and Vina Mazumdar on women’s movement 
in India, and Vandana Shiva on ecology movements in India. 

At the same time, one is also made aware: that Indian scholars 
researching on social movements ‘do not make or claim any conceptual/ 
theoretical breakthrough, they do make significant contributions towards 
a clearer understanding of the situation in India’ (pp. 12—13). Not 
surprisingly, most books on social movements by Indian authors are case 
studies of particular social movements. Of course, there are few in the 
mode of state-of-the art statements about movement studies (Oommen 
1990; Shah 2004). However, none of the Indian studies claim that they 
are making contributions to a general theory of social movements except 
one (Singh 2001). 

Oommen has a fascinating way with typologies and the attendant 
terminological finesse. While talking of the malleable and multiplex 
nature of social identity, he writes, ‘the four processes of homogeni- 
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sation, pluralisation, traditionalisation and hybridisation are constantly at 
work in the ongoing process of constructing identities and these lead to 
the persistence, eclipse and mutation of identities’ (p. 40). He justifiably 
asserts that identities very often become sources of privileges and 
deprivations and thus get tied up with inequality. And also, ‘the newly 
inducted value of equality becomes an anchorage for creating and 
asserting new types of identities. Thus inequality between collectivities 
becomes the basis for spawning new identities’ (p. 41). Indeed, equality 
and identity have been pursued simultaneously by a range of social 
movements. Oommen rightly questions the appropriateness of the 
designation ‘new social movements’ to the Indian context. Yet, he 
impliedly bundles social movements pertaining to caste, religion, tribe 
and language firmly under the category ‘identitarian movements’ (p. 38) 
which probably justifies the subtitle to the first volume as ‘issues of 
identity’. Of course, there is his oft-repeated formulation where the 
majority naturally comes to stand for Hindus and Hindi speakers in India. 
A scholar of such eminence could not have been oblivious of the nuances 
of democratic theory which suggest caution in assuming ‘dominant 
majority’ and ‘dominated minorities’ as fixed and static categories. But 
then there is ample scholarly leeway to go for the unproblematic 
equation of numerical preponderance with political, cultural, and socio- 
economic dominance. 

Expectedly, we come across Oommen’s familiar thesis that the 
Indian state is home to several ‘nations’ and ‘societies’ (p. 14) notwith- 
standing the overarching unity of Indian civilisation. Arguably, in his 
rendition, regional, sub-national, linguistic, tribal movements designated 
as such by other sociologists turn out to be national movements. Also, 
the use of the term ‘biological collectivity’ is a bit sociologically jarring 
even when he explains that attributes of these collectivities are not 
immutable, and are buttressed by socio-cultural factors. In his familiar 
enthusiasm to construct typologies of anything and everything, Oommen 
enumerates three categories of social movements based on the 
collectivities involved: biological, primordial, and civil. Of these, he 
identifies primordial collectivities as the real threat to the state for ‘the 
attributes of primordial collectivities are ascribed and deeply internalised 
and hence slow to change’ (p. 16). Despite such an understanding of 
nationalism and nationalist movements, the compendium leaves out a 
consideration of secessionist movements which explicitly pursue the 
political goal of establishing sovereign states! Although as readers we 
respect his editorial discretion and the pragmatic decision to exclude 
such movements, such exclusion militates against the internal logical 
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consistency and extension of Oommen’s arguments in these volumes and 
elsewhere in his voluminous writings. 


il 


Limited space constrains this review essay to be highly selective in its 
choice of issues and/or contributions for- emphasis or debate. For 
instance, Vivek Kumar in his exposition of different shades of dalit 
mobilisation notes the redundancy of socio-religious reform movements 
for the express purpose. of status enhancement on the part of dalits. 
However, he acknowledges the continuing significance of Sanskritisation 
as the ‘most important means of status enhancement’ (p. 120) even as 
conversions to proselytising religions other than Buddhism are ‘nearly 
_ extinct. Likewise, attempts at status mobility through different sects have 
also vanished. These assertions are theoretically quite promising if only 
he asked the question ‘why’. The opportunity structure offered by. a 
liberal democratic state certainly predisposes segments of marginalised 
citizens to change their mobility strategies. There is enough scope here 
for a theorisation of the competing bases of mobilisation in-relation to the 
available political resources. Of necessity, the opportunity structure 
provided by the Indian state varies in terms of various groups and 
communities and these asymmetries of access are bound to impinge on 
the nature and forms of mobilisation of the communities concerned. 

Shail Mayaram’s chapter on the Tablighi Jamaat is a refreshing take 
on the politically sensitive issue of the cultural rights of a religious 
community. Mayaram displays enough of scholarly courage in quéstion- 
ing the foundational premises of the acts of proselytisation. According to 
_ her, the acts ‘of proselytisation assume the superiority of one religion over 
the other which itself is a denial of cultural pluralism: Recasting the 
terms of debate on the relationship between the state and Muslim 
“community, she avers that the current configuration is one in which 
‘sections of the Congréss political elite and the Muslim religious elite 
have collaborated in a strategy of control over the mass of Indian 
Muslims and. the reproduction of a homogenised; urban model of Islam’ 
(p. 154). Frederick S. Downs looks at Christian conversion movements 
in the Northeast India Noting the acceleration of the conversion move- 
- ment in the second half of the 20" century, he comes to the conclusion 
that indigenous Christianity has been a ‘more effective agent of 
acculturation than foreign-controlled Christianity’ (p. 236). 

Some of the best chapters in these volumes are the ones that relate 
the new forms of mobilisations to the overall context of globalisation and 
its discontents. Situating industrial relations transformations tn a frame- 
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work which combines both endogenous (political economy) and 
exogenous (globalisation) factors, Debashish Bhattacherjee examines the 
implications for the organised labour movement of the gradual with- 
drawal of the state from the economic and the industrial relations arena. 
According to him, the spread of market principles and its effect on the 
widening of regional economic differentials in India has led to several 
local-level industrial relations systems with their own distinct textures of 
labour-management relations. The ongoing transformation of the Indian 
industrial relations system has more to do with,-endogenous political 
economy variables rather than exclusively by exogenous globalisation 
considerations even though the latter have hastened the. changes. This 
interjects a cautionary note for the left-radicals who would lay all the 
blame at the doors of the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank. Simultaneously, it underlines the need for continual engagement 
with the state, for the Indian state at the central level may have 
considerably retreated from its prior dominant role in the IR system but 
the. local/state governments have a greater role to: play in dispute 
resolution. In fact, during the internal liberalisation period, struggles over 
labouring conditions have become more pronounced at the. local and 
regional levels thereby compelling trade unions to. forge alliances with 
other actors in the civil society. Bhattacherjee takes note of the institu- 
tional inertia in relation to the restructuring of labour law and labour 
market, though he does not explain the reasons thereof save mentioning 
the absence of a national consensus on major.labour law reforms and the 
divisions among large trade union federations on several issues and the 
constraints of coalition governments. 

In a similar vein, Supriya RoyChowdhury explores changing forms 
of unionisation among the women garment workers in Bangalore through 
a case study of an organisation called Civil Initiatives for Development 
(CIVIDEP). In her reading, the nature of collective action in general and 
labour activism in particular has irrevocably changed, as there is no clear 
conceptualisation .of the contenders in the conflict amidst the global 
mobility of capital. She questions the viability of the mainstream trade 
union activity employed so far to get a slew of welfare measures that 
secured the workers decent quality of life. At a time when it is difficult to 
identify capital as an opponent, given its trans-national location, and the 
support of the democratic states and social democratic parties to the 
labour movement is dwindling, there is no alternative left for the workers 
(especially in the unorganised sector) but to wage micro-battles in order 
to raise wages and improve working conditions. Yet, these factory level 
initiatives are not enough by themselves. Workers need to continue to put 
pressures on the state despite changes in the broad ideological 
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environment. Thus, in the instant case, CIVIDEP used offices and 
agencies of the state such as National Commission for Women and 
Assistant Labour Commissioner while engaging with retailers and 
consumers abroad hoping that the pressures emanating from them will 
help enhance workers well-being. As a consequence, this type of 
activism not only spills over outside the factory, but also privileges non- 
conflictual and non-confrontational modes of demand articulation. The 
thrust then is ‘to lobby with the state for improvement in living 
conditions rather than to struggle with employers for better wages’ (p. 
171). Increasingly, labour activism in the informal sector is acquiring a 
developmental approach focussing on thrift, entrepreneurship, credit, and 
mutual self help. 

Ranjit Dwivedi foregrounds the inherent tensions of the forest 
conservation movements in the country to the extent these movements 
embody urban activists’ attempts at representing and appropriating the 
subaltern legitimacy of the grassroots. In the process, these activists reify 
the grass-roots and remain oblivious of the undemocratic relationship 
between them and the local communities wherein they become the sole 
champions of the interests of the rural communities and forest dwellers. 
As he puts it aptly, 


the existential realities amidst which rural communities live and within 
which they demand roads, water, irrigation facilities and employment 
opportunities, quite apart from their grievances over deprivation of forest 
resources, are suppressed to highlight the supposed contradiction between 
local usufruct access on the one hand and state-led conservation strategies 
on the other (p. 314). 


IH 


All in all, these contributions reveal certain key aspects of the Indian 
scholarship on social movements. In the Indian context, as the editor 
rightly points out, there has been a visible estrangement between the 
studies of social movements and that of social policies. There is an 
urgent need to overcome this disjunction and to chart out new terrains in 
the sociology of social movements (for example, see Rochon and 
Mazmanian 1993; Martin 2001; Meyer and Ingram 2005; Kolb 2007). 
After all, the state continues to be a crucial addressee for all sorts of 
demands articulated through social movements including the identitarian 
ones. If “in order to analyse movements adequately one has to focus on 
aspects of mobilisation and institutionalisation and not on roles’ (p. 21), 
then the quest for explanatory frameworks that place movements and 
policies in the unified field of analysis is of utmost importance. 
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Second, ‘scholars of social movements need to open up channels of 
critical dialogue with the received theories in the light of their distinctive 
understanding of the Indian empirical material relating to social move- 
ments. Most of the reviews and surveys of scholarship on social move- 
ments take Europe and North America to be the prime locales for theory 
formulations and invest great efforts in bringing out the analytically 
nuanced distinctions between different theories of social movements 
such as ‘resource mobilisation’, “political process approach’, or ‘collective 
identity’. They certainly help us understand the differences between an 
Alain Touraine-and a Charles Tilly, and expose us to the state of the art. 
Yet, there is palpable lament about the under-theorised nature of social 
‘movement studies in the countries not belonging to the industrial North. 
Of course, protest movements have never been confined to a given 
geographical area of the globe. The fact that ‘prominent sites of pertinent 
' theoretical production’ generally elude countries like India necessitates 
an examination of the nexus between these theories and the empirical 
studies that inform them. We should attempt to discern the co-ordinates 
of almost one-sided theoretical receptivity and variations therein. A 
succinct analysis of the responses to these theories coming from the 
North should yield insights as to how theories get read, appropriated, and 
indigenised in a different socio-cultural context, notwithstanding the 
hullabaloo about academic/intellectual colonialism. To cite just one. 
example, the proponents of the resource mobilisation theory. themselves 
have questioned the scope conditions of their general theories of social 
movements. They admit ‘although the theory was stated in fairly general 
terms, as if it could be applied to most societies, especially mdustrialised _ 
societies, it was in fact designed to focus on the dynamics and trends of 
social movements in contemporary American society’ (McCarthy and | 
Zald 2002: 533). Sadly enough, we expend too much of intellectual/ 
academic energy in trying to be updated with the latest in the field 
without according due consideration to the socio-historical context of 
theoretical’ production. The Indian debate around ‘new social move- 
‘ments’ is a case in point. 

We are not arguing for any closure to these theories iane of 
where they come from. Thus, the insight that, as 4 new focused move- 
ment emerges, it can draw on adherents of prior movements or ideologies 
that ‘are less active and ‘hot’ at the present time (ibid: 537) can be 
fruitfully applied to the Indian empirical material, particularly the Bihar 
movement where it has been demonstrated that a. large number of 
activists of this movement (also known as the JP movement, after its 
_ leader Jayaprakash Narayan) were earlier involved with the Maoist 
movement (Prasad 2002). Similarly, Indian empirical material has the 
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potential to extend the concept of ‘repertoire of contention’ employed in 
the European case by Charles Tilly (1978). How these repertoires are 
“invented, learned and diffused and adapted to. local contexts and 
assimilated to cultural understandings within a nation will help offer an 
integrated view of culture and social structure something which other- 
wise remains understudied (Polletta 1999). As of now, we- remain 
clueless as to the state of dialogue of the Indian scholarship on political 
process approaches that have become increasingly influential in. move- 
ment scholarship in recent times. Also, protest-event analysis as a 
research methodology in the empirical study of movement processes has 
not fired the imagination of Indian scholars as witnessed elsewhere. 

As McCarthy and Zald (2002: 556) sum it up, in the broader context 
of theoretical developments in the field of movement studies, three 
= trends are clearly discernible: political process and opportunity models, 
framing processes, and the ‘new social movement’ theory. To me, it 
appears as if the Indian scholarship has disproportionately engaged with 
the last trend than the first two. The political process model stresses the 
ways in which the state actions and the possibility of influencing state 
action provide opening or closing for social movement action. It 
privileges state policies and actions as they directly threaten or benefit 
specific groups in society. State action facilitates or discourages groups 
and the organised claimants that speak for groups or causes changes in 
regimes through electoral or other means, changes in potential coalitions, 
and changes in the governmental agenda — executive, legislative and 
judicial. These changes lead social movement organisations, activists and 
others to perceive the possibilities of new opportunities for action or new 
threats to their wellbeing. Moreover, different kinds of political structures 
are differentially accessible to organised political action (McAdam 1996; 
Tarrow 1998). Contemporary analyses of dalit and women’s movements 
can definitely enrich themselves through their employment of such a 
perspective, which accords a central role to the state and political action 
as the source of both collective and individual costs and benefits and the 
threat or promise of future costs and benefits. Not only do changes in 
political opportunities lead to changes in the perception of risk/reward 
ratios for activists but such changes also lead to ‘perception of hope that 
encourages action or despair that discourages action’ (McCarthy and 
Zald 2002: 557). 

Appreciably enough, the prolonged currency of the resource 
mobilisation theory has demonstrated the limits of the grievance or 
deprivation based approaches to the understanding of social movements. 
The insight that grievances and deprivations do not trigger social. 
movements in any unmediated manner has become part of the socio- 
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logical common sense. of the day. Thanks to the resource mobilisation 
theory, we know for certain that ‘self-interest alone was an inadequate 
basis to account for the contribution of effort to the pursuit of the 
collective goods that social movement seemed to be involved in’ (ibid.: 
533). This perspective moves beyond mobilisation and the mere presence 
of grievances and their articulation. When and how does grievances 
matter become its central preoccupation. As against this approach, the 
framing perspective brings to the fore social movement organisation 
leaders, issue entrepreneurs, and cadres who ‘spend a good deal of time 
attempting to define the issues, to define what is wrong with the system, 
and what kind of policies would rectify the grievances’ (ibid.: 557). 
More importantly, such a framing always takes place in a competitive 
context. The emphasis is more on how people come to understand 
relevant issues on the public agenda. Not only do frames change over 
time, but they also appeal differentially to different people. Framing 
processes are, thus, a central component of the strategic action of social 
movement organisation and their leaders and help mobilise ‘new recruits 
to a movement, to sustain and motivate current adherents, and to appeal 
for change in the larger society’ grievances’ (ibid.: 558). This can be 
corroborated in the cases of movements such as the Narmada Bachao 
Abhiyan or Chipko. 

We have already taken note of the dearth of theoretical studies on 
social movements in India. Indian scholars’ attempt to theorise social 
movements have, in fact, never moved beyond typologies and classifi- 
cations. Whatever typologies have been offered remains too problematic 
to be really useful as a theoretical tool. The definition of concepts, too, 
lacks rigour and precision. No wonder, one comes across in literature an 
interchangeable use of ‘movement’, ‘agitation’, ‘revolution’, ‘protest’, 
‘social movement’, and “political movement’. Another grey area concerns 
methodological issues relating to data collection techniques and scale 
and levels of observation. With the growing popularity and consolidation 
of the field, a certain formulaic treatment of social movements is 
discerned among a large number of studies. The unevenness of empirical 
research in the existing corpus of literature in this ever-growing field is 
another area of concern. Some movements such as peasant movements 
have got more of scholarly consideration, whereas work on working 
class movements has lagged behind (see Shah 2004). However, given its 
extensive coverage of the field, the present volume offers a dependable 
point of entry to the neophytes and a resource book for teachers 
interested in reviewing critical debates without scurrying for disparate 
works in the field. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ashwani Kumar: Community warriors: State, peasants and caste 
armies in Bihar. New Delhi: Anthem Press, 2008, 229 pp., price not 
mentioned (pb). ISBN 978-1-84331-709-8: 


Social stratification is ubiquitous; but larger the. gap between the strata, 
the more is the society open to violence and crises:. Traditionally, Indian 
agrarian societies have been the mostiunjust. The establishment of demo- 
cratic regime in India has, however;. impacted rural social formation in 
general and agrariam structure in particular. Even. now, historically dis- 
advantaged castes/alasses find themselves:alienated from the democratic 
institutions, which are beyond! their reach: Their-discontentment has got 
interwoven with Marxist-Leninist: and Maaist ideology. For their emanci- 
pation, they have followed the:path of radical agrarian movement leading 
to a trail of violence and challenged} the: very, basis of feudal domination. 
On the flipside, traditionally: influential: castes/classes find it difficult to 
maintain their hegemony, because: the: democratic institutions have their 
own mode of functioning and; logic off articulation. Hence, they have 
launched their respective caste senas. (armies) to perpetuate feudal 
domination. Later these senas emerged as, ‘surrogate arm of the state’. In 
Bihar, the battle line has been drawn between the hitherto marginalised 
section of the society and influential castes/classes. 

The book under review is the revised version of Ashwani Kumar’s 
doctoral thesis. It is a political sociological study of rural social trans- 
formation of modern Bihar. On the basis of extensive field survey and by 
using qualitative interpretation of data, Kumar analyzes the complex 
dynamics of state power, caste and class interplay, and the emerging 
social formations in the state. The book is divided into five sections 
besides introduction. 

The first chapter analyzes the divergent theoretical perspectives on 
the emergence of radical peasant struggle under the guidance of Maoist 
parties and the subsequent emergence of private caste armies as the 
surrogate arm of the state. Kumar refuses to acknowledge the Marxist 
explanation of class struggle as the crucial factor to analyse the emer- 
gence of radical peasant assertion and subsequent emergence of senas. 
Most Marxist authors assert that it is due the growing intensity and 
magnitude of the peasant radicalism that has forced the landed elites to 
form their own caste armies in order to maintain their hitherto domi- 
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nation in the rural areas. Instead, Kumar maintains that, looking at the 
complex interactions among caste, class, and state power in Bihar 
historically, the above explanation seems to be biased. The Marxist 
explanation of the phenomenon refuses to acknowledge state power and 
caste as the crucible of exploitation, injustice, and subordination in the 
state. Kumar also rejects the liberal explanation of agrarian crisis or 
‘statist view’ of the phenomenon, as it ignores the salience of caste in 
influencing state-society engagements in Bihar. By rejecting both Marxist 
and non-Marxist interpretations of agrarian crisis, the book follows 
Migdal’s notion of ‘limited state’ to explain the complex dynamics of 
caste-class interaction vis-a-vis state power in Bihar. According to this 
‘state-in-society’ perspective, origins of caste armies may be explained 
by unfolding the complex matrix of state power, peasant struggles, and 
caste wars in agrarian Bihar. 

The second chapter deals with socio-cultural and economic profile of 
central and north Bihar, and the historicity of peasant radicalism in 
central Bihar region, where most of the caste armies emerged in the late 
1980s and early 1990s. This chapter traces the long history of agrarian 
movements in the state under two broad categories: (1) movements which 
sought change within the institutional framework, and (11) those which 
aspired for change beyond the institutional framework. The book vividly 
traces the journey of the Naxalite movement in the state and examines 
the causes of the movement to be at crossroads in the contemporary 
phase. 

The third chapter traces the history of power struggle among castes 
under the leadership of different political parties and the successive 
decline of state power. Kumar maintains that the emergence and spread 
of senas is largely rooted in slow but steady erosion of state power to 
mediate vicious cycles of social and political conflicts. Breakdown of the 
political monopoly of the Congress party in the state led to the beginning 
of coalition governments, especially after 1977. Post-1977 era has 
witnessed not only intense power struggles between upper castes and 
emerging backward castes, but also the criminalisation of politics and 
pervasive corruption in administration. The worst sufferers have been 
dalits and the marginalised sections of the society. Many atrocities and 
carnages against dalits have come to centre stage of political activism in 
the 1980s and 1990s in the state, mostly perpetrated by private caste 
armies. 

The fourth chapter analyzes the complex dynamics of Naxalites, 
senas, and state power. Due to gradual erosion of state’s legitimacy and 
power to mediate, the marginalised population increasingly came to the 
Naxalite fold for socio-economic emancipation. On the other side, senas 
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evolved into a calibrated political and policy response of fractured and 
corrupt state power in the state. In other words, senas have emerged as 
‘surrogate arms’ of the ruling elites and ‘community warriors’ of the 
dominant castes. In this sense, sena symbolises intimate links with 
Brahmanical Hinduism and secular power of the state. In the second half, 
the chapter analyzes the causes for the rise and decline of private caste 
armies. Most of the senas of the 1980s-and 1990s could not sustain for 
long due to external and internal factors. Internal factors were lack of 
ideology, organisation, committed rank-and-files, and the presence of 
large numbers of lumpen with unrestrained gun power. Rising intensity 
and magnitude of Naxalite onslaught was the external factor. Ranvir 
Sena is the only caste army in modern Bihar that has sustained for a 
relatively longer period and still has the potential to bounce back. 

The fifth chapter explores the emergence of Ranvir Sena and its 
ideology, organisational structure, leadership, strategy; its relation with 
the state, predatory politicians, and political parties; its function as a 
violent political entrepreneur and community warrior, etc. This chapter 
also analyzes the crisis of Ranvir Sena and its declining power, both as a 
community warrior and political entrepreneur.. 

The book makes significant contribution in terms of conceptualising 
operational aspects of caste-class dynamics within the broader frame- 
work of democratic institutions. It has used unorthodox paradigms to 
understand agrarian social transformation and the emerging crisis of 
state’s legitimacy. 


; B.N. Prasad 
Giri Institute of Development Studies, Lucknow 
<prasad06bn@yahoo:co.in> 
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Bernard Bel, Jan Brouwer, Biswajit Das, Vibodh Parthasarathi and 
Guy Poitevin (eds.): Communication, culture and confrontation 
(Communication Processes Vol. 3). New Delhi: SAGE Publications 
India, 2010, xxiv + 474 pp., Rs 895 (hb). ISBN: 978-8 1-32 1-0227-4 


The volume under review is the third and final in the series on ‘Commu- 
nication Processes’, the first being on Media and Mediation and the 
second, on The Social and the Symbolic. The present volume contains 
seventeen papers organised under four parts. Each part begins with an 
editorial introduction that gives an overview of the papers. The papers 
and epilogue are compiled with an aim to explore different forms of 
communication media, gathered under the wide umbrella of culture. The 
book presents interface of communication and culture. 
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The first part of the volume endeavours to review various theoretical 
and methodological issues on culture. The discourse on ‘culture’ is in the 
context of ‘popular culture’, ‘counter culture’, and culture as ‘power’ or 
a political object. In the first chapter, ‘From the Popular to the People”, 
Guy Poitevin’s extensive review of literature reveals that the term popular 
culture is equated with ‘people’, ‘commercial culture’, ‘ruling class 
culture’, ‘elite culture’, etc. by different scholars, and this variation in the 
meaning is due to the socio-cultural and political environment of the 
speakers and consumers of the culture, making it a truly relative term. 
While elucidating this concept and referring to de Certeau, Poitevin relates 
popular culture to “performance”. 

Our cultural practices play a dominant role in controlling and directing 
our lives. Along with culture, law, being the formal agent, performs two 
very important functions for the society, namely, social control and 
social change. This interface of law, tradition, and modern values is dis- 
cussed by Karine Bates. Relating culture to power, Bates has conducted a 
study in rural Pune district to know the awareness among widows of their 
right to succession. The study concludes that majority of them have the 
knowledge of legal procedures in exercising their right. Like culture, 
their knowledge about law is through oral transmission, but in actuality 
mere knowledge is not sufficient, but the socio-cultural factors are over 
and above the legal procedures. Interestingly, women respondents under 
study were aware of the social impediments (culture) in exercising their 
legal claims. 

Thus, the unique feature of any society, that is, its culture is trans- 
mitted from one generation to another, both orally and in the form of 
writing. Arguments over the superiority of one over the other or the 
dichotomy between the oral and written culture is well made in the paper 
‘Memory and Social Protest’ by Badri Nath. When we make use of the 
oral method, more pressure is on the memory. Nath has highlighted that 
ongoing caste, class, and political tensions are due to the people’s 
conscious effort to preserve and manipulate the old memories. His paper 
observes that memories remain whereas power disappears. 

Oral treasury and preservation of memory are further discussed in 
Part II. Amidst dynamic socio-cultural setting, there are certain elements 
of oral cultural treasury upon which communities are trying to maintain 
their claims since ages. This oral heritage includes ancient narratives, 
poems, and melodies. The theme of this part is ‘Powers of Orality’ and 
papers by Heema Rairkar and Tara Ubhe are extremely interesting. 
Using the method of content analysis they take the reader to the rural 
setting and peasant women. The tradition of singing songs by women and 
opening up one’s heart with the grind-mill is a perfect projection of 
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women’s lives. Moving from grind-mill songs to the motor-driven flour 
mills presents a change in the generation, but what has not changed with 
the generation is the women’s woes. 

Tracing the culture from grind-mill songs, we are taken to the Part 
III, ‘Contours of Creativity’. Creativity is at its best with the artists and it 
can flourish more when the artists are supported by the various agencies. 
In ‘Folk Arts and Folk Artists: Myths and Realities’, folk artist P.J. 
Amola Das, while delineating his personal experiences, presents a 
stressful and sorry picture of the folk artists today. He appeals to the 
authorities to make efforts to provide them the facilities and raise their 
standard of living. 

Part IV of the volume discusses two themes, namely, ‘Intruding 
Orders’ and ‘Contending Idioms’. In one of the papers in this part, the 
authors have shed light on the use of printed and audio ephemera. The 
presentation of ephemera shows the nice blend of religious texts and 
traditional symbols, and has proved to be a strong medium of communi- 
cation in awakening the Hindu conscience and the rise of Hindutva in 
Uttar Pradesh. Under the title ‘Contending Idioms’, the contributors have 
looked at two community festivals in two different social settings. One is 
New Year festival and other is religious pilgrimage. Both the studies 
present one major objective, that is, to reveal the sense of belongingness, 
sharing, and oneness these festivals provide. Visits to holy places are not 
only to achieve the ultimate aim of life, that 1s, moksha, but it also serves 
multiple purposes to different people. To mention a few, women get a 
chance to come out of the four walls of the house, some consider it a 
matter of prestige, a perfect place for de-stressing oneself, and the 
commercial sector gets an opportunity to advertise its products. 

On the whole, this volume is well organised and it provides an 
excellent collection of case studies depicting ‘various cultural forms, 
namely, rituals, songs, narratives, calendar art, pamphlets, etc. 


Navneet Arora 
University Institute of Legal Studies, Panjab University, Chandigarh. 
<navneet08 1 1@gmail.com> 


G.S. Bhatt: Cult, religion and society: Polyandrous people of western 
Himalaya. Jaipur: Rawat Publications, 2010, xii + 420 pp., Rs 580 
(hb). ISBN: 81-316-0329-6 


Intensive and detailed, Cult, Religion and Society by G.S. Bhatt is an 
ethnographic account of the life and culture of the people of Jaunsar- 
Bawar and others in the western Himalayan belt. As has been portrayed 
extensively in various socio-anthropological works in the past, Jaunsar 
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Bawar is part of the vast polyandrous cultural space that sprawls between 
the Satluj and Yamuna rivers in the northern part of the country. While 
most researchers in the area focus on the question of women and 
polyandry, this book is a deviation from that trend in its efforts to under- 
take a holistic analysis keeping in mind the multi-faceted dimensions 
attached to the people inhabiting the place. Known to be predominantly 
Hindu in pre-colonial and colonial times, today the area is viewed as a 
tribal concentration, though a caste-varna structure distinctly persists. 

The book, divided into ten major parts, is a remarkable attempt to 
unravel the structural linkages between the local traditions and the domi- | 
nant greater traditions seen as part of a pan Indian (Hindu) civilisational 
framework. In this context, local traditions are defined in terms of the 
‘Mahasu’ cult and the subject of elaboration rests on the inter-linkages of 
= cult-religion-society with Mahasu Devta as the central axis: Though 
highly concentrated politically and socially in the Bawar area, spatially, 
the Mahasu cult is widely spread over the entire region that is conceived 
as the Mahasu Desh. It is in this geographical and cultic mosaic that the 
centre of this ethnographic study and the focal point of the Mahasu cult 
and its organisation are located. 

Logically, Mahasu constitutes the crucial element of the supernatural 
in the social and ritual structuring of the Mahasu cult. To Bhatt, this 
Desh (space)-Kal (time) setting of the Mahasu cult is neither synchronic 
nor diachronic; it is dynamic in its very essence. Tracing Mahasu's anti- 
quity through a confluence of ethnography, ethnology, and linguistic 
palaeontology, he uses the language-culture perspective to determine the 
Proto-Australoid roots of the term Mahasu — ‘Maha’ (great in Sanskrit 
and Hindi) + ‘Sw’ (devta in Kannauri). The Mahasu cult, he believes, is a 
complex phenomenon, an amalgam of Vaishnav: and Shiv cults, with a 
marginal influence of the Shakt cult. And, all this complex amalgam is 
laid over the Proto-Austaloid concept of ‘Su’ meaning (devta). Herein, 
some of the important questions that the book deals with include: What is 
the nature of man-devfa-relationship where, conceptually; devta is sagun, 
and how does it affect the social reality of religion and the formation of 
cult, its ritual structure, and social management? Conventionally, the 
supernatural is understood as belonging to the domain of the Alaukik 
(otherworldly). The belief goes that Mahasu is Alaukik. But the author 
also categorically states that Mahasu is not god in the typical sense of the 
term. He is not exclusively sacred and has a sense of profanity, which is 
revealed from the use of the expression ‘Raja’ to refer to him. But, 
although a Raja, Mahasu is also a divine healer and bestower of hope, 
mental security, and spiritual serenity. However, it is not clear whether 
this is indicative of an evolutionary advance in the Durkhetmian sense. In 
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what way does the profane category or relationship emerge from the 
sacred or diffused reality. 

In fact, this duality is further reinforced when Bhatt emphasises that 
Mahasu is not unique but part of a multiplicity of divinities. He states 
that the form of a devia and its social structural setting 1s, beyond doubt, 
a human projection. Behaviourally then, by destroying evil and adminis- 
tering rewards and punishment, the devta assumes the role of a divine 
ruler (Raja-Devta). However, Bhatt also notices an organic difference 
between Ishvar and Devta: Ishvar (bhagwan) is eternal, otherworldly, 
celestial, and capable of making appearances (avatari), whereas devtas, 
on the contrary, have physical forms. Thus, despite being on a continuum 
(as per Indological traditions, in contrast to western dichotomous notions 
of Man and God, Savage and Civilised): Man and devia are said to differ 
in degree: Bhatt thus sees the concept of devfa as being crucial in a study 
of not merely the Mahasu cult, but also in conceptualising religion as a 
network of relationships between man and the Alaukik and its forms) in a 
particular time- space configuration. This part-whole conceptualisation, 
according to him, is in line with the Indian philosophical realm. Through 
the Mahasu cult, Bhatt also tries to portray that a cult is socially 
organised on the axis of its immediate social structure, including its 
economy, polity, and structure of power. In that way, the reality of a cult 
is elitist. However, also important is its ideology and culture. In totality, 
thus, the Mahasu cult is a tradition. It is fokachari (local, oral, people 
oriented) while assimilating a good number of shastrik (Hinduised, 
written, sanskritic) traditions. If so, one needs to know how and when 
this cult ever challenged the convergence of ethnic, social, and the 
religious status? 

Thus, based on his analysis, Bhatt asserts that, on the one hand, the 
Mahasu phenomenon is a local regional one, carrying the identity of a 
lok (people). However, on the other hand, through its symbols and 
rituals, puja system and yajnas, Mahasu identities as Narain, Raghunath, 
Thakur, and Mahashiv are linked to the great traditions of Shastrachar. It 
is through this Lok-Shastra-Kal-Desk linkage, hinging on the well- 
established worldview of unity in diversity, that the Mahasu pheno- 
menon gets coupled to a wider cultural philosophical space of religio- 
cultural accretions and accommodation; and that, according to Bhatt, is 
the framework of Hindu (Indian) civilisation. This book is a valuable 
contribution to the study of religion, but the term Hindu and its synonym 
Indian requires disentanglement. 


Renuka Singh 
Centre for the Study of Social Systems, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
<rs108@yahoo.com> 
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LS.A. Baud and J de Wit (eds.): New forms of urban governance in 
India: Shifts, models, networks and contestations. New Delhi: SAGE 
Publications India, 2008, xiv + 402 pp., Rs 850 (hb). ISBN 978- 81-7829- 
905-1 


This edited volume is one of the products of a research project on ‘New 
Forms of Governance in Indian Mega-Cities: Decentralisation, Financial 
Management and Partnerships in Urban Environmental Services” (2003— 
06) conducted as part of the Indo-Dutch Research Programme (IDPAD). 
It consists of thirteen chapters arranged in three parts: (i) models and 
instruments in urban decentralisation, (ii) multi-stakeholder arrange- 
ments in public services, and (iii) contestations and urban governance. 
The contents of several papers cut across these themes, given their 
central focus on forms of emerging governance, their practices related to 
policy formulations, delivery of services, and implementation of deve- 
lopment projects. 

The editors’ opening chapter, ‘Shifts in Urban Governance: Raising 
the Questions’, sets the tone of discussion on ‘new’ forms of urban 
governance. This chapter highlights the changing relationships between 
the state, the private sector, and the civil society: the roles of central and 
state governments are being reduced vis-a-vis those of local self govern- 
` ments, on the one hand, and the international governing (or funding) 
institutions, on the other. The latter part implies the growing role of 
market-led organisations in providing goods and services to citizens. It is 
also stated that ‘more importance is being given to the role of citizens 
and their social networks (social capital), and civil society organisations 
as important players into the process’. 

The chapter by J. de Wit, N. Nainan and S. Palnitkar, ‘Urban Decen- 
tralization in Indian Cities: Assessing the Performance of Neighbourhood 
Level Wards Committees’, highlights emerging research on ward 
committees by extending the discussion to a few large Indian cities. It 
brings out the contradictions among stakeholders towards the new frame- 
work of urban governance practised (or not practised) by various states. 
In many cities, the broker-intermediaries, political representatives and 
their ‘volunteers’, and contractors/business groups still run the show and 
manipulate government machinery to suit their interests. The un- 
privileged citizens may have notional participation through civil society 
groups or struggle for day-to-day survival. 

The chapter by A. Ghosh and M. Mitra, ‘Institutionalizing People’s 
Participation in Urban Governance: An Inter-city Perspective of Ward 
Committees in West Bengal’, presents case studies of three cities: 
Siliguri, Kolkata, and Vidhan Nagar. Rich in data, this chapter raises the 
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issue typical of West Bengal political culture, where political represen- 
tatives and their volunteers (under the Left-front rule) are considered by 
the state government as ‘true’ representatives of people and, therefore, 
the stakeholders of urban governance. For them, where is then the need 
of wardi committees, which would emerge as parallel power centres. 

The chapter by I.S.A. Baud and Dhanalakshmi, “Governance in Urban 
Environmental Management’, focuses on Chennai. Detailed and 
informative, it brings out the fact that, wherever the international funding 
organisations facilitate and finance urban development projects, the 
participation of people (and the NGOs) is made possible. It is also 
observed that ‘better governance is limited to home owners and excludes 
slum: areas’. N. Sridharan’s chapter, ‘New Forms of Contestation and 
Cooperation in Indian Governance’, presents major trends, rather in 
opposite directions, in Delhi and the Kollam Municipal area in Kerala. 
Kerala presents an imitable example of democratic governance. 

An informative and well-articulated discussion on Hyderabad is 
provided by L. Kannedy. Hyderabad is the city which came into focus 
for the Telugu-Desam-Party-led aggressive campaign for attracting 
foreign direct investment in Andhra Pradesh, and Hyderabad in parti- 
cular. The city received large investments from donor agencies as well as 
the trans-national capital, which facilitated good governance through the 
public-private partnerships in the city infrastructure projects and 
community development programmes. Kannedy’s interesting observation 
concerns the discriminatory treatment given to the citizens of ‘old’ 
Hyderabad city, due to their negligible stakes in the market-driven 
development of the city. 

Whose ‘world class’ does Delhi represent? A fitting answer to this 
question is provided in V. Dupont and U. Ramanathan’s chapter, ‘The 
Courts and the Squatter Settlements in Delhi — Or, the Intervention of the 
Judiciary in Urban Governance’. Dupont and Ramanathan highlight the 
arrogance of Delhi’s ‘neo-rich’ against the city’s poor. The ‘facilitating’ 
role of judiciary in dismissing the poor as non-entities in the city is well- 
elaborated. 

Another interesting chapter is A. Adarkar’s ‘Urban Governance: 
Whose Ball Game is it Anyway?’ In contrast to many other chapters in 
the volume that look into the changing forms of urban governance 
through the civil society perspective, Adarkar adopts the political 
economy perspective in his analysis of Mumbai. For the purpose, he cites 
the case of land in the central parts of the city that became available due 
to the closure of a many textile mills. The city is turned into a 
commodity by state government for creation of wealth, which is mainly 
shared by the owners of properties, the builder mafia, and the politician- 
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bureaucrat combine. In such a situation, Adarkar finds no hopes for a just 
solution to the millions of poor citizens of the city. The emerging 
governance, therefore, is found to be more manipulative than democratic. 
as; also described by Dupont and Ramanathan in their chapter on Delhi. 
Other chapters directly or indirectly deal with the issues as emerging im 
the earlier part of this review. 

Overall, this volume is a welcome addition to the research on forms 
and roles of urban governance in the mega cities of India. Its strength lies 
in the rich mformation that the chapters provide on the forms and 
practices of urban governance and their relevance to the citizens, more so 
the un-privileged ones. The chapters largely take a civil society perspec- 
tive, perhaps. due to the fast-eroding values of politics and administration 
in providing a liveable environment to people in Indian cities. The 
weakness of the volume is that several of its contributors ignore the 
bearing of property and market relations, which are co-opting urban 
governance in creating private wealth and thus adversely affecting the 
lives and social relations of the toiling masses. More relevant is the fact 
that these writers, with a few exceptions, are into the ‘trap’ of present 
trend of urban research that concentrates on a few key cities of the world 
supposedly representing ‘citiness’ and ‘urbanity’ in the neo-liberal 
market-driven economies. In the process, small cities and towns are 
being written off in research on urban areas. 


R.N. Sharma 
Centre for Development, Studies, Tata Institute of Social Sciences; Mumbai 
<rms@tiss.edu> 


Ishwar Modi, B.K. Nagla and: Arvind Kumar Agrawal (eds.): Themes 
in social stratification andi mobility: Essays in honour of Professor K.L. 
Sharma. Jaipur: Rawat Publications, 2009, 433 pp., Rs 975. (hb). ISBN 
81-316-0116-1 


The book under review, a festschrift in honour of Professor K.L. Sharma, 
revolves around several themes and sub-themes of social stratification 
and mobility. The thirty-one articles here offer an insightful analysis of 
various issues related to social stratification and social mobility, evolution 
of sociology, sociological perspectives and movements, gender relations, 
etc. 

The first section has two articles. Yogendra Singh traces the journey 
of sociology from the colonial period to the present era of globalisation. 
He identifies three phases of social revolution, namely, democratic revo- 
lution, Green Revolution, and information revolution and globalisation. 
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There has been structural and ideological crisis in the current phase of 
technological change and social transformation. He points out that the 
benefits of knowledge society have not reached the people below the 
poverty line. Reflecting on the changing relation between state and civil 
society, Dipankar Gupta observes that, the state’s inability to deliver 
benefits of modernisation and technology has lead to the emergence of 
civil society in India. He reflects on the mode of communication that is 
appropriate for civil society, and points out concentric communication, 
communication of decipherment, and reflexive communication act as 
media for realising citizenship and fraternity. 

In the second section, R.K. Jain highlights sani and race 
relations in Trinidadian Indian diaspora. He presents: the issues of 
inclusion and exclusion and their connection with mobility. He observes 
that, in nation building, emic perspective is significant. The remaining . 
five articles in this section are ón social mobility. 

In the third section, Sundaram has used the historical perspective to 
understand hierarchy and power. He states that individual plays an 
important role in stratification system through social and cultural 
relations. S.L. Doshi advocates studying tribal society from modern and 
post-modern perspectives, instead of the functional perspective. He also 
observes that secular and democratic others are built in terms of their 
values, norms, and in behavioural practise. Deriving the relation between 
ecology, caste, and class, Ranjita Mohanty presents a case study of 
fishermen’s struggle that took place around Chilika Lake in Orissa in the 
1990s. She emphasises that socio-economic inequalities are the obstacles 
in collective action/movement and, at the same time, inequalities provide 
the ground for social movement. 

In the fourth section, Ananta Kumar Giri highlights the growing gap 
between action and reflection. He presents development as a global 
responsibility. The responsibility is not merely political, but also ethico- 
moral and spiritual, embodying co-responsibility. While global justice 
has become a challenge, Giri calls for trans-civilisational dialogue. In 
post liberalisation period, urban industrial social stratification has had 
several implications; these are highlighted by Sanjay. Mishra. The other 
two articles highlight the professional hierarchy and housing practices in 
Delhi. 

The fifth section begins with a brief but impressive write up by 
Ramakrishna Mukherjee on transformation in rural areas. Drawing 
differences between transformation and change, Mukherjee says, when a 
society is changed irrespective of its definitional boundaries it is trans- 
formation. The other three articles in this section focus on agrarian 
studies, factionalism, and continuity in Indian villages. 
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In an interesting article in the sixth section, which is based on three 
limestone inscriptions discovered near Mathura in 1988, Gerard Fussman 
tries to draw attention to the significance of historical material to under- 
stand the present. He constructs a woman persona by name Rahogana 
and assimilates in her personality the statuses and roles of a Brahmin, 
widow, and businesswoman. The remaining two articles in this section 
bring out the gender aspect of stratification. | 

In the last section, Shrirama and Indradeva have attempted to under- 
stand social stratification on the basis of shastric sources like Rgveda, 
Purusa Ssukta, Samhitas and Brahmanas, Upanishads, Sutras, and 
Buddhist literature. They have emphasised on ancient legal system, 
which had been influenced by the Varna hierarchy. André Béteille points 
out the growing ambivalence of upper strata, and argues that caste today 
is no more a complete system; it is only a truncated system with no legal 
basis. Through an empirical study, Sunanda Pande has presented an 
analysis of occupational mobility among Padmashalis, the weaver 
community in Andhra Pradesh. In the last article of this volume, Anand 
Kumar has raised certain critical questions about the functioning of 
democracy in South Asian countries and how recurrence of communal 
violence can kill the spirit of democracy. Promoting the role of civil 
society, human rights, religious freedom, cultural identity, social justice, 
and effective role by media and political parties is significant in curbing 
communal violence and hostility. 


Vinita Pandey 
Hyderabad 
<vinitapandey@yahoo.com> 


K.M. Ziyauddin and Eswarappa Kasi (eds.): Dimensions of social 
exclusion: Ethnographic explorations. Newcastle upon Tyne, UK: 
Cambridge Scholars Publishing, 2009, xv + 200 pp., price not mentioned 
(hb). ISBN 978-1-4438-1342-6 


The book consists of ten research papers that have ethnographically 
brought out the different dimensions of social exclusion. The paper 
‘Dalit and Social. Exclusion: Understanding the Conceptualization’ by 
K.M. Ziyauddin elucidates how the socially excluded people became 
trapped in a cycle of problems such as unemployment, lack of skills, low 
incomes, poverty, poor housing, crime, etc. It mentions how deprivation 
of dalits is linked to the processes of caste-based exclusion and 
discrimination. The paper reflects on the situation of Bauri caste of 
Bokaro Steel City and shows that many people are still engaged in 
unclean occupations. 
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The paper ‘Social Exclusion and Marginalization of Muslims of 
Delhi: A Sociological Study’ by Azra Abidi and Ehtesham Hussain 
discusses the social exclusion of Muslims in Delhi with reference to their 
health and education. It reveals how there is no mention of specific 
problems of Muslim women or of the dalit Muslims, who are combined 
with backward caste Muslims as other backward classes. It also notes the 
negative impact of the liberalised economic policies on Muslim OBC 
artisan communities. 

The paper ‘Rural Muslim Women and their Quality of Life in 
Birbhum, West Bengal’ by Sharmishtha Battacharjee explores the quality 
of life of Muslim women in the rural areas of West Bengal with regard to 
their life situations in the public and the private domains. The study 
covers one Muslim village where women are primarily engaged in 
household industry such as Kantha work, which they get from outsiders. 
In the economic sphere, women are refrained from entering the labour 
market. 

The paper ‘Politics of Gender: Issues and Challenges of Muslim 
Women in India’ by K.M. Ziyauddin and Shekh Moinuddin shows the 
low participation of Muslim women in both public and private spaces. 
During the sixth parliamentary election, the representation of Muslim 
women was 16 per cent of the women parliamentarians. In the Rajya 
Sabha, the position of Muslim women is good as compared to the Lok 
Sabha, except the few initial years of 1970s. Among Muslims, the work 
participation like wage worker/employee is largest followed by self- 
employed groups; embroidery/tailoring is considered as a source of 
earning. The rate of participation in unskilled or casual work is high. The 
number of white-collared jobs among Muslim women is high. The 
percentage of Muslim women as wage workers is low. 

The paper ‘History of Peoples Empowerment in Modern India’ by 
Fasahat Shamoon traces the history of people’s empowerment after the 
mutiny of 1857. In the post-independence period, the focus was not on 
people’s empowerment through panchayati raj, but on development of all 
sections. In 1950, the Planning Commission began to plan for large-scale 
economic and social development. But it realised that development will 
be achieved only if backed by the development of villages. 

The paper ‘Distance Education and Urdu Linguistic Minority: A 
Case Study of Manuw’ by S.M. Rahmatullah deals with distance 
education, and assess the role played by the Maulana Azad National 
Urdu University. The objectives of the study were to build a body of 
knowledge in distance education and promote understanding of its 
functioning. The University is catering to the educational needs of Urdu 
speaking and Urdu expatriate population who did not get the opportunity 
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to go to school or discontinued their education, or were unable to get 
admission in institutions of higher education. 

The paper ‘Democratic Decentralization and Social Justice through 
Panchayati Raj Institutions: The Constitutional Perspectives’ by Mushtaq 
Ahmad attempts to discuss the constitutional perspective on the role of 
Panchayati Raj Institutions in democratic decentralisation and social 
justice. The panchayati Raj is the vehicle for planning and implemen- 
- tation of programmes relating to social justice and economic develop- 
ment. It will harness the human resources in rural areas towards the 
development of the’ country. 

The paper ‘The Khasi Indigenous Peoples of Bangladesh: Are they 
Marginalized?’ by Faisal Ahmmed reveals the status of Khasi indigenous 
group in Bangladesh and how the adverse economic condition, cultural 
ageression, and exclusion from national policy lead to their vulnerable 
situation. The Khasi village is neglected from development; the neo- 
liberal policy and development project are displacing the Khasis. Khasi 
land is disappearing leading to landlessness. 

The paper ‘Communal Violence: Police and Minorities in India’ by 
Zafar Minhaz and M.D. Afroz presents a critical overview of the 
problem of communal violence in India after independence. It informs 
about the need to have representation of minorities in police and how 
police should be accountable to citizens irrespective of their caste, class, 
and religious background. 

The paper ‘Muslim of India: Challenges, Rights and Responsibilities: 
A Need for Introspection’- by Salil Kader stresses on the need for 
introspection on the part of the community and the urgent need for the 
rise of an educated, balanced, and liberal leadership. Muslims of India 
have equal rights, but they should not to forget that rights come with 
responsibilities. There has been a series of militant attacks by groups 
guided by the Islamic jihad which has resulted in the Muslims being 
looked with suspicion. 

Overall, the book reflects on the changing understanding of margi- 
nalisation and social exclusion. 


B.V. Bhosale 


Department of Sociology, University of Mumbai 
i <bvbhosale@hotmail.com> 
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Lyla Mehta (ed.): Displaced by development: Confronting marginalisa- 
tion and gender injustice. New Delhi: Sage Publications India Private 
Limited, 2008, x111 + 309 pp., Rs 695 (hb). ISBN 978-8 1-7829-900-6 


The volume under review engages with making gender concerns visible 
within ‘development-induced displacement’. In her foreword, activist 
Medha Patkar draws attention to the state’s cruder and callous ways of 
accommodating corporate interest while abnegating the basic human 
rights of the displaced. The thirteen essays in the volume are arranged in 
three parts. Essays in the first part are empirically rich and insightful and 
critically contest the established notions of resettlement and rehabili- 
tation. Amita Baviskar’s paper throws light on the series of cruel 
displacements in cities carried out at the behest of bourgeois environ- 
mentalists and public and private real-estate developers. Her paper also 
foregrounds collective agency of the victims of eviction in framing 
claims through place-making by way of collective labour. Through the 
story of Gomati, a resident of Bhalswa resettlement colony in North 
Delhi, Baviskar shows place-making as a series of quotidian acts. Lyla 
Mehta’s paper engages with sociologist Michael Cernea’s ‘Risks and Re- 
construction’ (R and R) model to show its inadequacy in addressing the 
issue of gender. Despite its best intentions, Cernea’s model, drawing on a 
homogeneous notion of community, fails to recognise how risks are 
borne differently by different groups and how mitigating the risks of 
some could increase the vulnerability of other weaker and more margi- 
nalised groups like women. 

Enakshi Ganguli Thukral dwells upon the rights of children of the 
displaced. Despite being more vulnerable, these children continue to be 
ignored and made invisible in displacement discourse. She focuses on 
violation of health and educational rights of these children. Walter 
Fernandes highlights the non-recognition of the significance of Common 
Property Resources (CPRs) in the life of the displaced as the Indian laws 
recognise only individual pattas, thereby ignoring community owner- 
ship. Women enjoy relatively higher status among communities based on 
CPRs, which disappear in and around resettlement sites. Due to weaker 
fall-back position in the absence of CPRs women lose their bargaining 
power and negotiability in patriarchal world. 

Part two of the volume turns to the role and culpability of the state 
and other agencies such as World Bank in legitimising displacement 
process and injustices and often flawed nature of resettlement and 
planning and policies. Usha Ramnathan examines the notion of ‘eminent 
domain’ and the power that it bestows on the state to exercise control 
over and acquire land in the name of ‘public purpose’. The power of 
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eminent domain finds expression in the 1894 Land Acquisition Act. 
Embedded in colonial law, and enmeshed in a jurisprudence that 
. recognises absolute power of the state, the rights of women, landless, and 
the marginal communities do not feature in the discourse of “public 
purpose’! Harsh Mander discusses the internal displacement of about 
250,000 people due to the communal carnage in Gujarat in 2002. He 
shows how, for the first time in Independent India, the government, as a 
matter of policy, refused to provide relief and rehabilitation to groups 
from the minority community. The burden of responsibility, abdicated 
with impunity by the state, has fallen to the shoulders of women and 
children who were specifically targeted in the carnage. 

Dana Clark begins her essay by criticising the hiatus between the 
World Bank’s policies and practices. Through a case study of Siangrauli 
Super Thermal Power Plant financed by the World Bank to National 
Thermal Power Corporation she shows how Siangrauli’ was transformed 
from an area rich in biodiversity and subsistence agriculture to an 
industrial wasteland which has been devastating both for the local people 
and the environment. She later fixes her critical gaze on the Independent 
Monetary Panel, the World Bank body to make recommendations for 
improved compensation’ package. The Independent Monetary Panel 
team, comprising all men, never bothered to consult women separately to 
ask about their economic contributions to their households and how it 
was affected due to displacement. The National Thermal Power Corpo- 
ration insisted that the land given in compensation be registered only in 
the name of the husband. This gender blindness in compensation package 
is further brought out in Deepa Shankaran’s article on Orissa state’s ‘R 
and R’ policy. The benefits of compensation, either cash or land, are 
generally awarded under only men’s hame, assuming a Bn 
redistribution process among all household members. 

The three essays in the last part focus on resistance by the victims of 
displacement. These essays are written by grassroots activists who have 
dedicated their lives to fighting for soctal justice. Ravi Rebbapragda and 
Bhanumathi Kalluri map out the struggle of tribal communities and civil 
society against displacement caused by mining in Andhra Pradesh that 
eventually led to the pronouncement of Samatha judgement. This historic 
judgement mandated that tribal lands in the Scheduled Areas cannot be 
leased out to non-tribal people for mineral exploitation. Ramkuwar, a 
young displaced woman from Khedi village in Dhar district of Madhya 
Pradesh narrates the valiant struggle of women of her community against 
the construction of a dam. Her own engagement with the struggle gives 
an insider perspective to the whole narration. It depicts the resistance of 
recalcitrant subaltern women even in the face of police brutalities and 
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official apathy and manipulations. Chittarupa Patil (Silvy) from the 
Narmada Bachao Andolan discusses women’s role in the struggle against 
displacement. Today, more than ever before, women are actively engaged 
in struggles resisting displacement. . 

The book — combining as it does deeper theoretical insight, rich 
empirical data, poignancies of displacement, and resistance offered by 
the victims — is a valuable addition ito the literature on gender and 
displacement. 


Pushpesh Kumar 
School of Social Sciences, SRTM University, Nanded 
<pm_k2002@yahoo.co.in> 


Ragini P. Shah: 7P. Desai: A pioneering Indian sociologist. Jaipur: 
Rawat Publications, 2010, xv + 238 pp., Rs 575 aa ISBN 81-316- 
0351-2 


It is rare to find full-length monographs on Indian sociologists and their 
work; this is probably a reflection of the fact that we engage, if ever, less 
seriously with the work of scholars in India. Ragini Shah’s book on I.P. 
Desai (well known as IP) (1911-85) is a welcome contribution to the 
field in that it introduces the range of IP’s work and the distinctness of 
his approach. 

The five chapters in the book represent the range of subjects in 
which IP’s research was pioneering work in the field: sociology of 
education; sociology of family; sociology of caste, untouchability, and 
reservation; sociology of migration; and sociology of movements and 
change. The introduction presents detailed account of IP’s biography. 
The most striking feature of IP’s career, something also noted by 
Ramakrishna Mukherjee (‘I.P. Desai and Sociology of India’, Economic 
and Political Weekly, 1986, 21 [4]:164-68), is his inductive-inferential 
approach, which was in contrast to the deductive-anthropological 
approach strongly advocated by M.N. Srinivas, IP’s ‘co-student’ in early 
career and colleague later. IP argued that social theory has to be ‘arrived 
at’ in the end of one’s analysis of empirical reality rather than ‘be 
articulated’ as a relation of words. IP carried this approach to its logical 
perfection because. he thought that. sociology was a universal science 
based on the principles of impartial observation, logical reasoning based 
on evidence, rather than deriving from a pre-given body of theory. 
Though there is ample scope to explicate IP’s approach in the book, 
Ragini Shah stops short of such an engagement. 
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[P’s research was largely based on survey method that he designed 
most ingeniously. With regard to school education he investigated 
whether family or school had a greater influence on students, the teacher- 
student relationship in terms of their caste background and self- 
perception, the history of intergenerational mobility in their family, and 
their valuation of knowledge and its relation to occupational goals. In 
another study on social values of students carried out in eight states, he 
asked them to evaluate the chances of success and failure in life, whether 
they preferred active or passive orientation to life, and what would be the 
basis of the esteem accorded to a person in society, and compared the 
responses across gender and states and came out with interesting 
findings. 

IP’s work on family also amounted to original and the earliest 
discussion on what constitutes a family. Challenging the thesis that 
industrialisation led to the dismantling of joint family, IP argued that 
families in cities were branches of joint families in village/hometown in 
terms of mutual rights and obligations and sense of belongingness. He 
rejected the pervasive theoretical definition of family as a residential and 
commensal unit, and created a five-fold typology of households based on 
the intensity of four criteria, namely, joint residence, joint property, 
recognition of mutual rights and obligations, and kinship relationships. 
He predicted that the joint family will not disappear in future but may be 
replaced by mixed type of family arrangements. 

IP’s book co-authored with A.M. Shah, Division and Hierarchy, was 
an interesting debate between the two. While Shah emphasised the 
importance of studying caste in urban areas, IP noted the growth of caste 
associations, but argued that they were formed to take care of secular 
advantages and implies the substitution of interests by caste conscious- 
ness. IP’s book on untouchability in rural Gujarat (published in 1976) 
surveyed the practice in sixty-nine villages. The surveyors lived in the 
villages and observed and collected information about the behaviour of 
caste groups in the private sphere of custom and public sphere governed 
by law. Within each category he included twelve areas of behaviour 
towards groups of people designated as untouchable. He found the 
practice to be prevalent in all the domains in different degrees and in 
thirty-four villages it was practised by the community designated as 
untouchable itself. IP did not support caste-based reservation, but one 
based on the combined criteria of occupation and income. 

His study of migration in the 1960s was located in his own village in 
south Gujarat, yet due to his academic rigour, he devoted three 
consecutive summer vacations to carry it out. He chose informants born 
during 1880-90 and collected information in the presence of other 
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persons in order to harness collective memory. He identified places of 
‘migration as those within the district, within the state, and within the 
country, and divided the time period, into three phases — 1900-20, 1920- 
40, and 1940-63 marked. by increasing industrialisation and punctuated 
by the world wars. He noted that, though. migration for livelihood has 
been on since the Mughal period, his, study focused on the aftermath of 
industrialisation. The outflow. from the village had increased in the third 
phase, but rate of migration was stable. What was interesting was that 
while those who migrated in the first, two phases generally came back to 
the village after retirement, in the third phase this did not happen as 
much. But, in the third phase, migration outside country had declined and 
while it increased within ue district as members of the lower castes 
started migrating. | 

The foregoing only iow that the study of social hinge will be an 
imperative in IP’s work; he .was against the theory of westernisation/ 
modernisation due to cultural contact. His study of social and political 
movements and their protagonists led him to conclude that cultural 
contact could only trigger endogenous processes and is itself not the 
cause for social change. He examined the phenomenon in terms of the 
valuation of ‘desired.type of society’ of the elites. Writing in English and 
Gujarati, IP was dedicated to intellectual life till the wa of his death in 
1985. 

Ragini Shah’s book sets out the details of IP’s jaganen highlighting 
the special features of his approach in a manner that is as. accessible to a 
novice as to an experienced sociologist. 


V. Sujatha 
Centre for the Study of Social Systems, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
<sujavenky@yahoo.co.in> 


Ramaswamy R. Tyer (ed.): Water and the laws in India. New Delhi: 
SAGE Publications India, 2009, xiv + 670 pp., Rs 995. ISBN 978-81- 
7829- 850-4 ` 


The book under review edited by Ramaswamy Iyer presents a compre- 
hensive and intellectually engaging picture of the complex socio-political 
relations linked to water laws. The major hypothesis emanating from the 
book is that the legal codes and legal statutes are not able to address the. 
new challenges of socio-political relations that are emerging in the Indian 
waterscape. The contributors to the twenty-one chapters in the volume 
shed light on specific themes of these relations and reflect on the 
inadequacy of the existing legal regime. 
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The relation between central and state governments is a major theme 
covered by the volume. The increasing tensions around sharing of water 
resources among the linguistically reorganised states in India and the 
inadequacy of centrally formulated legal regime to resolve the conflicts 
amicably are seen as a major threat to Indian federalism. Three chapters 
show the lacunae in this regard. Their perspectives and proposed 
solutions do not necessarily fall in line. They espouse different positions, 
ranging from a larger federal control to a reduced federal control over 
water resources. Conclusions also differ on whether it should be the apex 
judiciary that should have higher control or the elected government. 

This diversity of perspectives and positions found throughout the 
book enriches the reader with an in-depth understanding of the discourse. 
For example, one can find two strands of thoughts and analyses running 
throughout the book. One strand looks at strengthening the legal codes so 
as to ensure higher control and effective regulation by the state. Under 
this line of analysis, the contributors argue for higher role for the 
Supreme Court and the central government in water sector regulation. 
Another strand calls for strengthening the community for public action 
and control rather than the purely state control regime. Under this line of 
analysis, the contributors argue for a ‘rights-based’ legal regime along 
with increased democratic spaces for public participation and control. 

Apart from the generic themes like centre-state relations, water 
rights, and community empowerment, there are specific issues and 
problems covered in the book such as floods, water pollution, environ- 
mental-social damages due to large dam projects, and groundwater 
regulation. The volume begins with the generic themes and then moves 
on to above-mentioned specific issues and problems. The beauty of the 
volume lies in this particular ordering of the chapters that allows the 
readers to appreciate the specific issues and problems within a larger 
context of the important broader themes covered. A separate chapter 
focuses on the gender perspective on water rights and regulations. 

The chapter on ‘Riparianism in Indian Water Jurisprudence’ needs 
special mention. Ripa (in Latin) stands for ‘bank’ of a river or stream; 
riparianism is about the water rights of the landholders adjoining the 
bank of a water course. This insightful chapter takes the reader through 
an interesting journey of the age-old relation of water with the river-bank 
communities. The references used by the contributor include judicial 
cases regarding water rights over the age-old land-grants made by kings. 
Although riparianism could be seen as a way to protect the rights of the 
riparian communities, the contributor cautions that today riparianism 
may be used by industries and other dominant sections of society to 
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wield control over water resources; therefore, he advocates ‘regulated’ 
riparianism. 

In the last chapter, the editor provides ‘A Synoptic Survey and 
Thoughts on Change’. He attempts a synopsis and not synthesis mainly 
to-avoid distortion of the diverse views presented in earlier chapters by 
different contributors. However, the recommendations that follow the 
synopsis give a rather distorted picture of the perspectives and positions 
taken by the contributors. The editor’s recommendations are, no doubt, 
his own and are based on his perspective and position on the issues.. But 
the distortion is introduced as these recommendations follow the synoptic 
presentation of the contributors’ arguments. Overall, this well-knit, 
interdisciplinary volume is a landmark in the literature on the legal 
dimensions of water resources in India. 


Sachin Warghade 
PRAYAS, Pune 
<sachinwarghade@gmail.com> 


- Rita Manchanda: The no nonsense guide to minority rights in South 
Asia. New Delhi: SAGE Publications India, 2009, xvii + 311 pp., Rs 350. 
ISBN 978-81-7829-89 1-7 


This ‘primer’ deals with the issue of minority rights in six South Asian 
countries, namely, India, Pakistan, Nepal, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, and 
Bhutan. Within 300-odd pages, adopting a right-based approach, Rita 
Manchanda attempts to discuss and analyse the causes of ‘non- 
domination’ and ‘powerlessness’ of minorities in contrast to democratic 
‘majoritarianism’ in South Asia that is mostly guided by ethnic 
chauvinism. To substantiate the above, Manchanda starts with such 
critical issues as (a) definition of minorities and majorities within the 
constitutional framework of a nation state, (b) recognition of vulner- 
ability of minorities and the necessity for the protection of their special 
rights, (c) socio-economic dynamics that throws up situations that create 
new, minorities, and the fluid nature of their status within the entrenched 
minority and majority structure, and (d) the necessity of protection of 
minority rights in the context of plural/multicultural reality of South 
Asian nations. 

The book is divided into four chapters, each of which can also be 
read independently. In ‘Politics of Recognition’, Manchanda undertakes 
the task of defining minorities and minority rights. The slippery and 
multi-strand nature of the concept of minorities and their rights lead her 
to look into the historical evolution of minority rights protection so that a 
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working definition of minority — that ensured people’s right of self- 
determination and distinguished indigenous people from minorities — 
could be reached. She is of the view that nation building in South Asia 
has to be seen in the backdrop of the colonial encounter, special colonial 
autonomies, and shadow of partition. Thus, we will understand why the 
states in the region tended to focus on creating national identities around 
constitutional patriotism, religion, or cultural nationalism. Overemphasis 
on one strand of identity or a set of identities to unify huge masses has 
resulted in creation of minorities in South Asia. So, despite constitutional 
guarantees, these states are unable to grapple with the paradox of minori- 
tisation. Building on this premise, Manchanda discusses the minorities’ 
need for special rights and cautions us how these special rights sink in 
the quicksand of homogenised collective identification of the disadvan- 
taged, further submerged in the mainstream celebration of multi- 
culturalism and cultural diversity, assuming such articulation itself takes 
care of minority rights. 

The issue of minorities in South Asian democracies, Manchanda 
points out, is mired by the autonomies of groups, on the one hand, and 
the coexistence of several law regimes, on the other. In this context, the 
example of customary law practices and gender oppression is given, 
which also goes on to show how the judiciary has to negotiate the tension 
between public and personal law regimes, taking a shortcut by providing 
relief but not challenging unjust law. 

Lastly, Manchanda turns to evaluate the international universe of 
protecting minority rights, the treaty regimes, South Asian framework for 
protecting minority rights, and the constitutional designs and structures. 
The exercise shows that much is left to be desired with regard to the 
principle of the right to self-determination and rights of indigenous 
peoples. If not addressed, we will not understand why minorities rebel. 

In the second chapter, ‘State Ideology and Design’, Manchanda starts 
the discussion with Pakistan, explores how its constitution is based on 
discrimination, how the issue of equality and special rights are subverted, 
how the nationality question is addressed in negative terms, how 
exclusions on the basis of religion, language, and nationality is insti- 
tutionalised, and finally shows that there is nothing much to write home 
about the position of minorities as a regime of colonialism from within is 
practiced here. 

Next, the case of minorities in Bangladesh, who are victims of the 
hegemony of one religion and one language, is taken up. With regard to 
Sri Lanka, Manchanda is of the view that majoritarian and centrist 
constitutional paradigm has led to decline of equal opportunities and 
ethnic conflict. Minority 1s jeopardised by ‘one nation, one people’ 
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philosophy in Bhutan, because it undermines its multi-ethnic and multi- 
religious character. While, in Nepal, that has multi-ethnic, multilingual, 
multi-religious, and multicultural societies, discriminatory constitutional 
clauses have resulted in the political exclusion of various socio-cultural 
groups. 

Manchanda has given detailed attention to India, which has the 
longest record of stable democratic rule in this region. She explains the 
Indian scenario in terms of limits of constitutionalism, that is, well- 
defined and legally sacrosanct constitution does not always ensure pro- 
tection of minority rights. She discusses the various bodies like National 
Human Rights Commission, National Council for Women, Ministry of 
Minority Affairs, etc., and points out how these bodies, despite their 
good intentions, are victims of asymmetric devolution of federal power. 
Being a country of large size, Manchanda says, popular democracy 
brings in competing territorial nationalism, which percolates down 
though the people who head various governmental agencies, who, in the 
name of fulfilling the agencies objectives, often flout constitutionally 
protected minority rights. 

‘Living Modes of Exclusion’ is designed by drawing upon 
constitutional, legal, and policy frameworks and empirical evidence from 
all the six countries. Manchanda discusses how and why the minorities 
are absent in/from decision-making institutions, how a vast gap crops up 
between what they are promised in the name of fundamental rights in the 
constitution and their implementation. State’s legal, institutional, and 
administrative framework, as seen in these six states, produces domi- 
nation by minority rights. The incisive examples show cases of everyday 
violations and minority assertion; erosion of civic, cultural, and economic 
rights; weakness of judiciary and police agency; creation of minorities 
within minorities; and often state intolerance in everyday conduct. 

In the last chapter, ‘Indigenous Peoples’, Manchanda takes up four 
intertwined issues, namely, development, displacement, tribal identity 
and welfare, and ‘minority’ rights. She explores ‘displacement, land 
alienation and competing “ethnic” homelands’ and ‘awakening of a 
dormant indigenous consciousness’. 

The most remarkable feature of the book is its extensive use of 
empirical evidence to support its central arguments. 


Ramanuj Ganguly 
Department of Sociology, West Bengal State University, Barasat, West Bengal 
<rg.wbsu@sociologist.com> 
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Samir Dasgupta and Robyn Driskell (eds.): Discourse on applied 
sociology — Volume I: Theoretical perspectives and Volume II: 
Practising perspectives. London: Anthem Press, 2007, 276 pp. and 276 
pp, price not mentioned (pb). ISBN 978-1-84331-723-4 and 978-1- 
8433 1-724-1 


The two books under review are a careful collection of essays by 
scholars specialising in the field of applied sociology. The first volume is 
concerned with ‘theoretical perspectives’ and the second, with the 
‘practising perspectives’. The editorial introduction by Samir Dasgupta 
and Robyn Driskell in Volume I provides the base for a conceptual 
understanding of ‘Knowledge Sociology’ and ‘Applied or Use Socio- 
logy. 

Andre Gunder Frank orients the reader about the historiography and 
social theory, and highlights how Asian medium-term growth rates far 
exceed those ever achieved anywhere in the West. Nico Stehr and Reiner 
Grundmann explore the classical complexity of social phenomenon and 
throw light on the different academic styles that influence the production 
of practical knowledge. Samuel P. Oliner examines the characteristics 
and motivations of people who help others. 

Rosalind A. Sydie emphasises that the task of present-day sociology 
is to emulate its vision of ‘sociological imagination’ by effecting vital 
ties between theorising and public life. Peter Kivisto distinguishes 
‘applied sociology’ from ‘basic sociology’ and explains the need to 
theorise globally. He also outlines how the applied sociologists in a 
‘global age’ can assist in the protection of endangered cultures. 

Amitai Etzioni highlights that the systematic exploration of social 
issues is lacking in social analysis and hence there is a need for special 
training with distinct methods. He feels that both theory and 
methodology are celebrated while social analysis is given a “second 
class’ status. David J. Hartmann and Subhash R. Sonnad describe applied 
sociologists as craftsmen and explain how applied sociologists embrace 
and practise the craft in their profession. Samir Dasgupta begins with the 
question ‘sociology for whom and for what purpose?’ He quotes Jay 
Weinstein’s observation that applied sociologists tend to embrace an 
essentially pragmatic philosophy of science. 

Joy A. Alemazung focuses on the role of applied sociology in 
solving vital social problems in the society. His emphasis on teaching, 
application and practice of sociology as powerful sources of validation of 
sociology’s knowledge and theories help the reader to appreciate the uses 
of sociology. Tilman Rodabough and Elizebeth Embry acknowledge 
Lester Ward for the distinction that he drew in 1906 between pure and 
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applied sociology, and trace the history of applied sociology. Finally, 
Nelson Footer and Verghese Chirayath explain ‘corporate deviance’ 
using four contemporary cases: Adelphia Communications, Enron, 
MC]I/WorldCom, and Halliburton. 

The second volume deals with the practical uses of sociology in the 
globalisation era. The editors’ introduction acquaints the reader with 
action research, social policies, and research methods. It also helps the 
reader to appreciate the issues relating to theory construction and 
empirical research that justify the rationale of a theory-practice 
paradigm. Kathryn Goldman Schuyler shows how she has combined 
sociological practice. with “somatic learning’ to help a young woman to 
increase her sense of wellbeing in her life and highlights the importance 
of clinical sociology as an academic division of sociology. 

The essays by Robyn Driskell, and Kathy Krey and Jodian Maloo are 
interesting contributions to applied survey methods. Driskell’s study 
examines the telephone surveys and the factors concerned with applied 
survey methodology. Krey and Maloo establish that telephone techno- 
logies have improved survey research and show how Caller ID (one such 
technology) has increased the response rates in survey research. 

Ray Kiley assesses the issues relating to poverty and inequality and 
brings to light the question of politics and power in the era of globali- 
sation. Samir Dasgupta and Kaushik Chattpadhyay throw light on the 
issue of rural poverty and help the student of applied sociology to 
appreciate the way one has to design the cause-seeking and problem- 
knowing study. Muhammed Yunus highlights how poverty eradication 
can be achieved by mobilising local resources and treating people as the 
centre of development process. 

Focusing on child street-labourers in Guatemala’s capital, Thomas 
A. Offit examines why legislations to combat child labour are ineffective 
and discusses how children face and respond to unjust reality. Nicola 
Yeates analyzes the relationship between globalisation, social politics, 
and social policy, and highlights the importance of local factors as the 
driving force of national social policy reforms in terms of contemporary 
globalisation and politics. 

Elaine F. Hocevar and Emest M. De Zolt examine the Slovenian- 
American ethnic identity and highlight how the perception of affirmative 
belonging and commitment are important to the development and 
maintenance of ethnic identity. Sarah Stohlman focuses on the gendered 
aspects of immigrant religion and the role religion plays in the lives of 
immigrants. Vijayan K.Pillai and Rashmi Gupta define applied socio- 
logy, discuss the relations between demography and applied sociology, 
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and stress the importance of applied sociology and applied demography 
in various spheres. 

These two volumes are lucid in the presentation of ideas, concepts, 
theoretical framework, methodological issues, and data and their inter- 
pretation. What makes them useful is their critical appraisal of the 
theoretical and methodological issues in the field of applied sociology. 


J. Krishnamurthy 
Department of Sociology, Annamalai University, Annamalainagar, Tamil Nadu 
l <krishnaj8@yahoo.com> 


Sukhadeo Thorat, Gail Omvedt and Martin Macwan: Social justice 
philanthropy: Approaches and strategies of funding organizations. 
Jaipur: Rawat Publications (in association with Indian Institute of Dalit 
Studies, New Delhi), 2009, xvi + 303 pp., Rs 725 (hb). ISBN 81-316- 
0204-4 


In India, the state, together with other agencies, is involved in assisting 
NGOs in development work. The book under review examines the 
question whether these agencies address the issue of social justice by 
supporting the efforts of NGOs to solve the problems arising out of 
social exclusion which are associated with the institution of caste, 
untouchability, and other forms of social discrimination. Since not much 
research has been done on the role, strategy, and methods of social 
justice philanthropy, the book is a significant. contribution in the area of 
study. 

The authors have devoted two chapters each to study private, 
corporate, and government philanthropy. In private sector philanthropy, 
Child Relief and You (CRY) and Action Aid India (AAD) are taken up. 
The study in corporate sector philanthropy consists of the Confederation 
of Indian Industry (CII) and four case studies. In government philan- 
thropy, two Central Ministries, namely, the Ministry of Rural Justice and 
Empowerment and the Ministry of Tribal Affairs, and the Council for 
Advancement of People’s Action and Rural Technology (CAPART) are 
taken up. 

Before analysing the approaches and strategies of the funding 
organisations, the authors have given an introduction to the nature of 
Indian society (with caste, untouchability, ethnicity, and social and 
economic discrimination) and discussed the concept of philanthropy, the 
objectives of the study, and the methodology. Philanthropy is basically 
concerned with giving and is oriented to social justice rather than simple 
charity. The study focuses on the civil society funding organisations in 
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their understanding of the problems of the Indian society especially of 
dalits and the marginalised. A history of voluntary action in India and the 
pattern of funding organisations have put the social justice philanthropy 
in proper perspective. 

CRY is a community-based civil society organisation that is working 
for the socially and economically deprived children for ensuring basic 
rights in the spheres of education, health, shelter, and food. It directly 
supports NGOs from grassroots and also tries to influence the 
government on matters of macro-level policies. The authors conclude 
that, though gender sensitivity is very high (since 80 per cent of its staff 
is women), there is no diversity in terms of backward classes and 
minorities on its staff. AAI, a UK based organisation, focuses on the 
poor communities suffering from distress, discrimination, and poverty. 
Three regional case studies of dalits and tribal people in southern 
(Andhra Pradesh), north-western (Uttar Pradesh and Uttaranchal), and 
western region (Gujarat) are taken up. There is diversity in the staffing 
pattern, which takes in women and people from socially disadvantaged 
groups and not from the elite social work and management institutes. 

CII was chosen for the study because of its corporate origin and its 
efforts to involve different member organisations, NGOs, and civil 
society organisations to carry forward social justice philanthropy. 
Though CII set up Social Development Council in 1995 to pursue its 
vision to improve the life conditions of the underprivileged sections, it 
seldom handles human rights issues. Four case studies taken up for study 
are K.C. Mahindra Education Trust, Bombay Community Public Trust, 
Ambuja Cement Foundation, and Anarde Foundation. Though the focus 
of these organisations is different, their conceptualisation of the poor in 
various programmes is casual and they are unaware and insensitive 
towards the problems of the most deprived groups, that is, Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

The role of the government as the direct supporter of social justice is 
examined through two ministries, namely, the Ministry of Social Justice 
and Empowerment and the Ministry of Tribal Affairs. Both these 
ministries address not only the issue of discrimination of the disadvan- 
taged groups, but also the issue of human rights and dignity. The Council 
for Advancement of People’s Action and Rural Technology (CAPART) 
is another example listed for government philanthropy. It is an autono- 
mous body under the Ministry of Rural Development, Government of 
India; it tries to promote voluntary action and community participation 
and creates employment opportunities through the spread of rural 
technologies. 
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The authors are appreciative of government philanthropy and are 
critical of private and corporate philanthropy. 


Richard Pais 
Department of Sociology, St Aloysius College, Mangalore 
<richardpais123@gmail.com> 
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The Indian Sociological Society: 
From a Learned Society to a Professional Association 


A.M. Shah 


The Bombay Intelligentsia and Learned Societies: 
The 19th Century 


To understand adequately the nature and significance of the formation of 
Indian Sociological Society in 1951 in the city of Bombay (now 
Mumbai) it is necessary to place it in the context of the Bombay 
intelligentsia and the scholarly institutions they established since the 
beginning of the British rule in the early 19" century. This intelligentsia 
was drawn from among the British colonial settlers as well as the 
English-educated Indians in the city, and belonged to various occupa- 
tions and professions: administrators, judges, lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
educators, civic leaders, industrialists, businessmen, and so on (for 
accounts of the growth of English-educated Indian intelligentsia, see 
Ballhatchet 1957; Dobbin 1972). The interest of many members of the 
intelligentsia in literature and scholarship led to formation: of learned 
societies. The earliest of them was the Literary Society of Bombay 
formed in 1804 (Ganesh et al. 2002: 4). The Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland followed in 1826, into 
which the Literary Society was merged. It became a premier scholarly 
institution. There was also the Geographical Society of Bombay at that 
time. We do not know how many Indians became members of these 
societies and were involved in their scholarly activities. It is clear, 
however, that with the establishment of Elphinstone College in 1834 and 
the University of Bombay in 1857 the Indian scholars got involved in 
them in increasing numbers. 

All these learned societies published their journals. The fact that 
these journals included articles of sociological interest is indicated by a 
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substantial essay, ‘An Account of the Present State of the Township of 
Lony’ by Thomas Coats published in the Transactions of the Literary 
Society of Bombay in 1823. It was used by G.S. Ghurye in his study of 
social change in the same township (1960), and by Pauline Kolenda 
(1970) and Shah (1973, 1998) in their work on changes in the family. An 
intensive study of the sociological content of these journals is necessary 
for writing the history of Indian sociology. 

The learned society closest to sociology was the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay established in 1886, with its own journal, library, and 
museum.’ It was closed in 1936, revived in 1940, and closed finally in 
1946. It began with more than a hundred members. Some of them formed 
a core group with scholarly interest, and held one meeting every month, 
where one or more papers were presented and discussed, and the dis- 
cussions recorded. Some other members supported the Society in its 
scholarly activities, but had themselves only casual scholarly interest in 
it. The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay was published 
simultaneously in Bombay and London. Its vision covered all branches 
of anthropology. Although most of the members belonged to Bombay 
and its environs, it was planned as an-all India institution. Herbert Risley 
and Denzil Ibbetson, residing far away from Bombay, were not only its 
members, but also elected as its presidents. Initially, most of its members 
were European, but gradually Indian members increased and became 
predominant. For a fairly long time, it was influenced by contemporary 
British anthropology, which was evolutionist and diffusionist. Several 
eminent scholars from European countries, such as the British anthropo- 
logists Edward Tylor and Herbert Spencer were its Honorary Members. 
One of its leading Indian members, Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, a prolific 
author, was elected as President of the Anthropology. Section of the 
Indian Science Congress at its 10th session held at Lucknow in 1923. 
Ghurye seems to have become a member of this society in 1924 (Journal 
of the Anthropological Society of Bombay 1924a) and its president for 
1942-46. M.N. Srinivas and J.P. Desai were among those who read 
papers at the Society’s meetings during 1942—46. 

While the Bombay intelligentsia were familiar with one anthropo- 
logical institution since 1886, their acquaintance with a sociological 
institution seems to have begun much later. It appears from Anjan 
Ghosh’s (2011) narration of sociological institutions in Calcutta (now 
Kolkata) during the 19" century that the Bombay situation was different 
in this regard. I have not been able to find any useful work on the 
situation in Madras (now Chennai), the third provincial capital. We need 
a great deal of research on the three cities for this period. 
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I have known only one early institution of sociological interest, 
namely, à monthly journal, The Indian: Sociologist, edited by an 
originally Bombay intellectual Shyamaji Krishnavarma in [905-14 and 
‘1920-22, successively in London, Paris, and Geneva (see Shah 2006). It 
seems to have circulated more among the Indian than among the British 
intelligentsia in Bombay and élsewhere in India due to its advocacy of 
revolutionary freedom movement in India. The Government of India 
banned its import and sale in 1907, but the ban was riot very successful. 
The journal’s issues for 1905—08 have been reprinted in a book and thus 
made available for study; the rest remain to be searched. This journal 
propagated revolutionary thought derived from Herbert Spencer, one of 
the founders of sociology, and thus contributed to the image of sociology 
as a cai ae linked with socialism. 


The Bombay University Sociology iia Initial Phase 


The first step to introduce sociology in Bombay University was taken by 
the Government of India, when in 1913 it wrote a letter to the 
Government of Bombay offering it a grant to set up a University School 
of Research in Economics and Sociology. The letter was forwarded to 
Bombay University along with a statement of rationale: 


Government of India considers there is a vast field for detailed investi- 
gation. ... [T]he aim of sociological history of India would be to arrive at 
the conditions which have made the politics, the religion and the general 
structure of Indian society in its distinctive features (quoted in Upadhya 
2007: 201). < 


The university senate accepted the offer, but it appears from Manorama 
Savur’s (2011) study of the archives of the university and the Bombay 
government that there was a great deal of wrangling between various 
authorities to finalise a scheme. for the School. The senate resolved only 
in 1918 to establish a research school and not merely a teaching depart- 
ment, stated the registrar S.R..Dongerkery (1957: 242). The senate 
resolution, as quoted in vice-chancellor Chimanlal Setalvad’s autobio- 
graphy, reads: 


The object of the scheme was to promote the study of Indian social 
institutions with reference to their effects on the economic and industrial 
life of the people and to conduct research in economics and sociology. The 
centre of the scheme would be the organization of research work in the 
fields of knowledge named, under the guidance of those who have an 
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intimate acquaintance with India, and with research methods in these 
subjects (1946: 211). 


Possibly as a prelude to appointing Patrick Geddes, a sociologist and 
town planner from Scotland, as the first professor of sociology, Bombay 
University invited him to deliver a series of four lectures on ‘The Study 
of Bombay’ in 1915. Geddes had already arrived in Madras in 1914 at 
the invitation of its Governor to exhibit his ‘Cities and Town Planning 
Exhibition’. Apparently, his lectures in Bombay were successful 


post of professor and head of the department of sociology, which he 
accepted in the summer of 1919 at the age of 65, but after adding the 
words ‘and civics’ to his designation. 

Geddes worked with the Bombay department for five years. During 
this period he recruited only one additional teacher, S.N. Pherwani as 
Assistant Professor. Pherwani did not have any specific qualification in 
sociology. Actually, he was the university librarian for some time 
(Dongerkery 1957: 242-43). 

The department did not follow the original scheme of focusing on 
research, but focused on teaching. About fifteen students were enrolled 
for a three-year course. The daily lectures were in the form of con- 
versations and seminars. On Saturdays, students were taken on field trips 
to parts of Bombay and to neighbouring villages and towns under 
Pherwani’s supervision (Geddes 1920a). The course did not become 
popular, the student enrolment declined, and the university authorities 
became critical of Geddes’s performance (Ferreira and Jha 1976: xi). 

Since teachers well trained in sociology were not available, the 
university decided to award two scholarships for further training abroad, 
with an assurance to employ the scholars on their return. After an 
elaborate process, Geddes selected Ghurye and N.A. Thoothi for these 
scholarships. Ghurye went to England in 1920 and Thoothi in 1921 
(Dongerkery 1957: 242-43). This initiative proved to be Geddes’s most 
crucial contribution to development of sociology in Bombay, and in 
India. 

Geddes’s outreach activities were also significant. In Bombay, he 
showed his ‘Cities and Town Planning Exhibition’, and gave a weekly 
course of three lectures on ‘The Elements of Sociology’ in afternoons, 
followed by discussion (Ferreira and Jha 1976: xi). He established some 
relation with the Anthropological Society of Bombay, as he attended its 
special meeting on 29 November 1919 where G.E.L. Carter’s paper on 
‘Stone Age in India’ was read and a collection of stone implements 
exhibited (Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay 1920). 
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Almost at the same time as Geddes was appointed in Bombay, the 
professor of philosophy in Baroda College (in the northern part of 
Bombay Presidency), A.G. Widgery formed a seminar group on socio- 
logy, and began to publish The Indian Journal of Sociology in 1920 with 
tacit support from Geddes and from the Maharaja and the Dewan of 
Baroda (see Shah 1972). Widgery stated, ‘It was felt that the Department 
of Sociology at Bombay and the Journal at Baroda would work in 
different but complementary ways’ (1921: 52). Geddes contributed three 
‘Notes’ to the journal, two on his own department (1920a, 1920b) and 
the third on the University of Jerusalem (1920c). 

During his five-year tenure in Bombay, Geddes does not seem to 
have contributed to sociological research, nor do we know how many, if 
any, students obtained the BA degree in sociology. However, his various 
activities must have generated considerable consciousness about socio- 
logy among the intelligentsia in Bombay and its neighbouring areas. 

Three important issues arise from the ground we have covered so far. 
(i) What prompted the Government of India to offer.a grant to the 
Government of Bombay, and through it to the University of Bombay, to 
establish sociology as a subject of research? (ii) Despite the fact that the 
Bombay intelligentsia was acquainted with anthropology through the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay since 1886, why was a department 
of anthropology not established in Bombay University? Interestingly, in 
1924, the Anthropological Society received a questionnaire from the 
Bombay University Reform Committee, and the Society in its three-page 
reply pleaded strongly for introducing the teaching of anthropology in 
the university, but this had no impact (Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay 1924b: 243-46). Anjan Ghosh (2011) has shown how 
in the 19" and early 20" century the Calcutta intelligentsia was interested 
in sociology, but this interest did not take any institutional form. Instead, 
anthropological institutions overshadowed sociology for a long time. 
Calcutta University established its anthropology department in 1920, but 
its sociology department in 1978, that is, fifty-eight years later. (in) What 
went behind the choice of Geddes as the professor of sociology in 
Bombay? An adequate answer to these questions would require archival 
research in Bombay, Calcutta, and Delhi beyond Savur’s exploratory 
work (2011). 


Ghurye and Bombay Sociology Department: 1924-50 
Ghurye studied Sanskrit for BA at Elphinstone College and obtained his 


degree with first class in 1916. At MA he studied three languages, 
Sanskrit, Pali, and English, plus Comparative Philology and Palaeo- 
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graphy (Ghurye 1973: 31-32). The widely held belief that he studied 
only Sanskrit is not true. Moreover, studying Sanskrit in the westernised 
milieu of Elphinstone College was different from studying it in a 
traditional Hindu pathshala. The former was influenced by contemporary 
anthropology and other western disciplines. 

After obtaining the MA, Ghurye was appointed as Assistant to the 
Lecturer in Sanskrit at Elphinstone College. However, he was groping 
for alternatives in academic career. He attended lectures on Law, and 
when Bombay University advertised a scholarship to go abroad to study 
sociology, he applied for it. He prepared himself for the competition by 
reading as much sociological literature as he could and by attending 
Geddes’s lectures and seminars. Geddes asked him to write an essay on 
“Bombay as an Urban Centre’. It won for him the scholarship that took 
him to England in July 1920 (ibid: 35-39). 

After about six months of interaction with sociologist L.T. Hobhouse 
and others at the London School of Economics, and reading intensively 
at the British Museum Library, Ghurye took three decisions: (1) he would 
work for PhD on caste and race, (ii) the anthropological approach to 
sociology was the most appropriate in this study, and (iii) he would go to 
Cambridge to work under the guidance of eminent anthropologist 
W.H.R. Rivers. He completed his PhD according to this plan, and 
returned to India in June 1923. Bombay University extended his scholar- 
ship even after his return, so that he could continue his studies in India. 
Consequently, he went to Calcutta for about seven months during which 
he worked at the Imperial Library and cultivated friendly relationships 
with the Bengali anthropologists. 

After Geddes left Bombay, Ghurye was appointed as Reader and 
Head of the sociology department in June 1924. This made an important 
change in his life, and marked at the same time the beginning of new 
developments in sociology in India. He took seriously the original 
mandate of the department to focus on research, and set out to develop 
sociology inclusive of anthropology. He made full use of the university 
regulation that a student for the two-year MA programme could write a 
dissertation in lieu of attending lectures in the second year. Thus, a large 
number of MA and PhD dissertations were written, many of which were 
published. 

The Bombay department expanded gradually. Thoothi, who obtained 
his PhD from Oxford, was appointed Reader in 1925, a year after 
Ghurye’s appointment; he too was influenced by anthropology in his 
work on religion. Two posts of Research Assistants and two of Lecturers 
were added in 1937 and 1943 respectively. With the introduction of 
sociology at the undergraduate level in affiliated colleges in Bombay, 
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students trained in the postgraduate department were appointed as 
Lecturers in these colleges. They were also employed in the government, 
the professions, and business and industry. Thus, a sizeable group of 
sociologists developed in Bombay by the end of the 1940s. l 

After independence in 1947, when several new universities were 
established in Gujarat and Maharashtra, all of them, except one, followed 
the Bombay model in setting up sociology departments. I learnt from 
M.N. Srinivas and I.P. Desai, my teachers and later colleagues, that 
whenever a university consulted Ghurye he advised establishment of a 
department of sociology rather than of anthropology. The exception was 
Poona University, which established a department of anthropology. Even 
here, originally anthropology began as an adjunct of archaeology, 
linguistics, and ancient history at the Deccan College Post-graduate and 
Research Institute. No other university in Gujarat and Maharashtra has 
an anthropology department even today, and Poona University also soon 
added a sociology department (Dhanagare 2011). Most of the professors 
and readers appointed in these sociology departments were at one time or 
other Ghurye’s students. Even Irawati Karve, who was appointed at the 
Poona department of anthropology, was his student at MA. The syllabi 
for teaching sociology at these new sociology departments during the 
first few years were also adopted from Bombay. Ghurye thus com- 
manded influence over a large sociological hinterland in western India. 

Almost simultaneously, university departments of sociology were 
developing in north India under the leadership of Radhakamal Mukerjee 
and D.P. Mukerji of Lucknow. I regret I do not have detailed information 
about the course of this development. 

Ghurye took study leave for six months from June to November 
1951. He spent most of it in London, collecting material at the British 
Museum for three planned books, lecturing at the London School of 
Economics, and holidaying along with his wife and daughter (1973: 
131). As he was made a member of the first Executive Committee of the 
International Sociological Association for 1950-52, he visited Paris to 
attend its meeting in June. One of the items on its agenda was, as he 
reports, ‘a protest from Prof. Radhakamal Mukerjee against my having 
been taken on the Committee to represent India. ... I offered to retire 
from the meeting so that the question may be freely discussed and 
decided. The chairman, and the other members too, did not accept my 
offer, and unanimously resolved to reject the protest’ (ibid.: 131). This 
was perhaps the first public expression, that too in an international 
forum, of the rivalry between the so called ‘Bombay Group’ and the 
‘Lucknow Group’ in Indian sociology. 
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Ghurye returned to Bombay in November 1951. He wrote in his 
autobiography, “My tour had done me, it appears, a lot of mental 
polishing’ (ibid.: 132). I interpret this cryptic remark as conveying that 
he became a more skilful manager of professional affairs. He showed his 
skill in less than a month of his arrival, by quickly moving to establish 
the Indian Sociological Society. He first discussed the idea with his 
students and ex-students close to him, particularly K.M. Kapadia, 
Balmukund Agarwala, and K.C. Panchnadikar. They then drafted the 
Memorandum of Association, enrolled 108 Foundation Members, 
nominated Ghurye as President, and other office bearers, and members of 
the Managing Committee (hereafter MC), and got the Society registered 
with the Government of Bombay under the Societies Registration Act 
(XXI of 1860) in December 1951. At a tea party arranged by his students 
and ex-students to celebrate his birthday on 12 December 1951, Ghurye 
presented the registration certificate to the gathering. And, on 3 March 
1952, at a function in an elite restaurant in downtown Bombay, the 
Society and the first issue of its journal, Sociological Bulletin, were 
inaugurated by B.G. Kher, Chief Minister of Bombay (Kapadia 1962: 1). 
However, Ghurye (1973: 133) records 1 March 1952 as the date of 
inauguration. 

A Foundation Member paid Rs 100, not a small amount in 1951. The 
members (see Appendix 1)? were drawn from several different back- 
grounds: (a) former students of the Bombay sociology department 
working as university and college teachers in Bombay city and elsewhere 
in Bombay state, (b) former students of the department working as 
administrators, judges, lawyers, social workers, businessmen, indus- 
trialists and such other in Bombay, (c) academics of other disciplines 
with interest in sociology in Bombay, (d) current students of sociology in 
Bombay, and (e) a few distinguished sociologists and anthropologists in 
other regions, namely, D.P. Mukerji (hereafter DP) and D.N. Majumdar 
in Lucknow, H.P. Maiti in Patna, Jyotirmoyee Sharma in Orissa, and 
William F. Ogburn, an American sociologist visiting India at that time.” 
These membership categories gave the Indian Sociological Society the 
image of a Bombay-centric organisation, and showed Ghurye’s influence 
grown over the last twenty-seven years.’ A notable member was J.P. 
Naik, who later became a highly influential policy maker in education, 
including social sciences, and helped the Society in several ways. 

Only about half of the members were academics. Enrolment of a 
large number of others was necessary to make the Society’s journal 
financially viable. Since income from subscriptions to the journal would 
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have taken time to arrive till libraries and” individuals decided to 
subscribe, the only recurring income could be from interest on 
investments of the amount of membership fees. On the other hand, the 
cost of printing and dispatching the journal had to be met in any case, 
and the members received the journal free for life. No one gave a large 
donation, and there was no Indian Council of Social Science Research 
(ICSSR) at that time to give a grant. 

Most of the non-academic members were enrolled by Balmukund 
Agarwala, who had obtained an MA in sociology from the Bombay 
department, then studied law, and became a lawyer. Ghurye described 
him as ‘one who was more dearly and closely drawn toward me than 
almost any other research student’, and ‘was the main source of energy 
throughout’ (1973: 132, 135). During Ghurye’s initial consultations with 
his core group for launching the Society, when Panchnadikar promised 
that he would bring in ten members, Agarwala said, ‘he would bring in 
twice the number of such members brought by any other member of our 
group’ (ibid.: 133). He had maintained contacts with the alumni of the 
department employed in academic as well as non-academic fields. It is 
also significant that he belonged to the well-known north Indian business 
community of Agarwals resident in Bombay, and could mobilise those of 
its members who had studied sociology or an allied social science. : 

For managing the Society, Ghurye chose his most trusted associates 
as office bearers: J.V. Ferreira, a research student and college lecturer, as 
Secretary, to look after the Society’s day-to-day functioning; Shiv Kumar 
Bhuwalka, an industrialist with an MA in sociology, as Treasurer; and 
Agarwala as Finance Secretary — the latter two to look after finance, 
accounts, and legal matters. The composition of the office bearers was 
not only Bombay-centric, but also Ghurye-centric. 

‘Why did: Ghurye and his advisers create two positions, Hines 
Secretary and Treasurer, to handle more or less the same kind of work in 
a small institution like this Society? I guess, either they were extra- 
conscious about financial management, or the presence of a large number 
of non-academic members required their adequate representation among 
the office bearers. 

In the composition of the rest of MC, however, Ghurye followed a 
different strategy. He chose its seven members with a view to give the 
Society the image of an academically strong all-India body, inclusive of 
sociology and allied disciplines: I.P. Desai (sociologist in Poona [now 
Pune]), M.S. Gore (social worker in Delhi), R.P. Gupta (social worker in 
Banasthali), H.P. Maiti (social psychologist in Patna), D.N. Majumdar 
(anthropologist in Lucknow), DP (sociologist in Lucknow), and M.N. 
Srinivas (sociologist in Baroda [now Vadodara). Ghurye also tried to 
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strike a balance in the four-member Editorial Board: besides three ex- 
officio members, namely, President Ghurye, Secretary Ferreira, and 
Finance Secretary Agarwala, he included DP. 

Most remarkably, Ghurye was able to collect in less than three 
months seven articles for the inaugural issue of the Bulletin: four from 
such distinguished sociologists as DP, Srinivas, Gisbert, and Ogburn; 
two from his research students Ferreira and Panchnadikar; and one from 
himself. With Ogburn’s article on American sociology, Gisbert’s on 
French sociology, DP’s and Srinivas’s on Indian sociology, Ghurye’s on 
Maharashtra, and Ferreira’s and Panchnadikar’s on conceptual problems, 
this issue gave the image of a journal in comparative sociology, meant 
for both Indian and international authors and readers. Similarly, the 
Society’s emblem depicting Aristotle and Plato, printed as frontispiece in 
the journal’s first few issues and as logo on the cover page of later issues 
(see Figure 1 in Jayaram and Chakravarty 2011: 421), stressed both 
empirical and philosophical thought, unconcerned about the thinker’s 
nationality. 

It is noteworthy that DP and Majumdar, both from Lucknow, 
supported Ghurye in the efforts to establish the Indian Sociological 
Society. Both became Foundation Members. Moreover, DP became a 
member of the Managing Committee as well as of the Editorial Board, 
and contributed an article to the Bulletin. All this falsifies the widespread 
impression that every sociologist and anthropologist in Lucknow was 
opposed to the Bombay Group. . 

The entire exercise of establishing the Society and its journal was 
conceived and executed with great care. By and large, it followed the 
model of the learned societies that had been operating in Bombay since 
the early 19" century, which included a core group of mainly local 
scholars and a peripheral group of academic as well as non-academic 
supporters.. 


Indian Sociological Society: The Bombay Phase, 1951—66 


The period 1951-66 formed the first phase of the Society's life. 
Publication of two issues of the journal in a year remained its main 
activity for these years, and the Society was proud that it performed this 
function regularly and well. Another activity, namely, organisation of an 
annual symposium was added in 1953. In all, seven symposia were 
organised during this period. The first six were held in Bombay city: in 
1953-56, 1958-59. The seventh, called the Decennial Celebrations 
Symposium, was organised in Mysore in 1961 on completion of the 
Society’s ten years. This was the first symposium held outside Bombay, 
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to change the Society’s Bombay-centric image. Its host was K.N. 
Venkatarayappa, a student of Ghurye’s and the head of the sociology 
department in Mysore University. However, Ghurye did not attend, and 
Kapadia performed the president’s role. The enthusiasm for organising 
symposia waned soon, so much so that no symposium was held after 
1961. Most of the papers presented at every symposium were published 
in the Bulletin. 

With effect from 1952, the Society began to enrol Life Members, 
paying the same fee as did the Foundation Members, Rs 100, and 
enjoying the same privileges, especially that of receiving the journal free 
for life. A list of Life Members enrolled till 1957, published in the 
Bulletin (6 [2]: 86-88), showed 67 new members. Another 73 were 
enrolled during 1958-61. So, in ten years the Society had a total of 248 
members: 108 Foundation and 140 Life Members. During the next five 
years, 1962—66, enrolment declined to 56. So, at the end of the first 
phase of its life of fifteen years in 1966 the Society had on its roll 304 
members. The Society also enrolled annual Ordinary Members at a fee of 
Rs 10, but their number was always small. 

The composition of membership changed significantly over this 
period. Enrolment of new non-academic members, especially from 
industry and business, petered out gradually, while that of academic 
members, especially sociologists and anthropologists, increased sharply. 
This was a result of establishment of a number of new universities, 
colleges, and research institutes during the period. Although a consider- 
able number of new members came from north India, the majority came 
from western India. Among the new members were such leading 
anthropologists as A. Aiyappan, N.K. Bose, and S.C. Dube. Another 
significant development was enrolment of a large number of members, as 
many as 43, from foreign countries such as USA, UK, France, Nether- 
lands, Canada, Japan, and Ceylon (now Sri Lanka), and they included 
such distinguished figures as Louis Dumont and David Pocock. In 
addition, two Patrons were enrolled, each paying a fee of Rs 1,000. The 
first was industrialist Bhuwalka, who had already been a Foundation 
Member and a Treasurer. The second was Y.S. Virabhadrasingji, the 
prince of Bhavnagar in Saurashtra, who studied sociology at BA in 
Bhavnagar and at MA and PhD in Bombay. 

The management of the Society and the journal remained more or 
less on an even keel till 1959. Although according to the constitution the 
president was elected for three years, Ghurye remained president for 
fifteen years. Kapadia, a reader in the sociology department, replaced 
Ferreira as Secretary in the middle of 1954 and remained in that position 
till 1966. Bhuwalka was Treasurer from 1952 to 1960 and again from 
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1964 to 1966, his brief absence filled by G.S. Poddar, another indus- 
trialist. Three persons became Finance Secretaries one after another: 
Agarwala, 1952-55; Dhirendra Narain, 1956-60; Agarwala, 1961-64; 
Gore, 1965-66. Agarwala’s absence in 1956—60 was caused by his stay 
in England for legal education, and his absence in 1965-66 was due to 
his migration to Delhi to practice at the Supreme Court. On the other 
hand, Gore migrated to Bombay from Delhi. 

In the four-member Editorial Board, President Ghurye remained the 
ex-officio Editor; Secretary Kapadia replaced Ferreira as an ex-officio 
member; and Finance Secretaries Agarwala, Narain, and Gore became 
ex-officio members one after another. DP was the fourth member for 
nine years 1952—60, and M.S.A. Rao replaced him for six years 1961—66. 
Although the Editorial Board included four members, the journal was 
edited mainly by the president and the secretary. 

The composition of MC remained unchanged for six years 1952-57. 
When changes were made from time to time after 1957, one member was 
never changed, namely, Srinivas. He remained a member for the entire 
period of fifteen years. This showed that although Srinivas described his 
relationship with Ghurye as ‘troubled’ (1996), the two stalwarts never 
lost basic regard for each other. All the others had varying periods of 
membership: Gore, DP, Agarwala, Aiyappan, Venkatarayappa, Narain, 
Panchnadikar, T.C. Das, B.R. Chauhan, and R.K. Mukherjee. All in all, 
the composition of MC was always balanced between regions and 
disciplines. 

Two persons occupied multiple positions. Agarwala was Finance 
Secretary and a member of Editorial Board for eight years, and of MC 
for five years. And DP was a member of Editorial Board for nine years 
and of MC for six years. His continuing support to Ghurye was indeed 
remarkable. That he was different from Radhakamal intellectually, 
temperamentally, and ideologically is well known (Joshi 1986; Madan 
2011). Recently, Madan has even said that there is no solid evidence to 
speak of ‘the Lucknow School of Sociology’ (ibid). Our evidence here 
shows that DP was different also in professional matters. The rivalry 
between the Lucknow Group and the Bombay Group was thus not as 
pervasive as it is generally believed to be. 

To get an insight into the functioning of MC and Editorial Board, it 
is essential to note that no meeting of either of them was ever held.during 
these fifteen years. In fact, it was not possible to hold such a meeting, 
because most of its members lived at long distances from Bombay, and 
the Society did not have the money to pay for their travel expenses. All 
the same, when these academics attended meetings of boards of studies, 
boards of examiners, selection committees, and such other bodies in 
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universities and institutes, and seminars and conferences, they discussed 
informally the Society’s affairs, often in the drawing room of the host 
professor’s home. Their views reached the Society’s office bearers in 
Bombay. 

The Society was viewed, by and large, as a creation of the Bombay 
department of sociology. Its office was located in the department’s 
office, and President Ghurye as well as Secretary Ferreira, then Kapadia, 
were located in the department. It was not necessary for Finance 
Secretary Agarwala and Treasurer Bhuwalka to be located in the depart- 
ment. When Narain became Finance Secretary for three years, he too was 
located in the department. Practically, all the members and research 
students of the department were involved in the Society’s work. Rao has 
recorded how, when he was a Research Assistant in the department, he 
‘was doing many odd jobs connected with the Society, such as dis- 
patching the Bulletin, filing papers, and reading proofs’ (1970: 65). The 
only teacher of the department who was never associated with the 
Society’s work was Thoothi, next to Ghurye in seniority; he was not 
even a member of the Society. Another distinguished scholar, that too a 
former student of Ghurye’s, who refrained from associating with the 
Society, was Irawati Karve of Poona. 

The functioning of the Society became increasingly complicated 
after Ghurye retired as the professor and head of the department in 1959, 
and Kapadia succeeded him in that position. Ghurye stated in his 
autobiography (1973: 134) that he remained the de jure and de facto 
President of the Society till he resigned in 1966. However, while he 
remained the de jure Editor of the journal, he ceased to be its de facto 
Editor when Kapadia held that position from 1959 onward. Ghurye 
remarks, ‘I had felt for some time during this latter period ... that I was 
not pulling more than my weight in the cooperative endeavour as I had 
till then done, and that on a suitable occasion I should go out of it’ 
(ibid.). < 

Was Ghurye correct in describing himself as the de facto President 
till 1966? If yes, then who can tell us the truth about the kind of role he 
performed? There does not seem to be any one at this distance of time. 
However, surely he did not occupy the department’s office physically, 
and Kapadia who occupied it managed the Society’s office. I may also 
mention that when I took charge as the Society’s Secretary in 1967, 
Kapadia handed over to me the Society’s minute book. It showed that he 
recorded important decisions in it and sent it to Ghurye for signature of 
approval, but Ghurye always returned it to Kapadia without signature. 
This indicated that Kapadia’s relation with Ghurye had broken down. I 
discussed this matter with Srinivas and Desai who knew Kapadia-Ghurye 
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relation very well. Both agreed with my assessment. Unfortunately, the 
minute book is now missing, but that is another story. All in all, after 
Ghurye’s retirement and Kapadia’s appointment as professor and head of 
the department in 1959, Kapadia functioned as the Society’s de facto 
President. 

Unfortunately, Kapadia was suffering from acute asthma, and the 
ailment aggravated so much in course of time that he could not go to the 
university and had to function from his home. I recall going to his home 
in Bombay twice in 1966—67. He was seated on a mattress on the floor, 
reclining on a pillow at the back, with medicines on his left, a spittoon on 
his right, and books and papers spread all around. He was reading and 
coughing alternately. Once I saw him checking the proofs of the Bulletin 
articles in this condition. His son, Kishore Kapadia, a chartered accountant, 
handled all the important office work of the Society on his behalf. 

Agarwala’s migration from Bombay to Delhi had also two implica- 
tions. One, Ghurye lost his close confidant from his vicinity. And two, 
now Kapadia could not seek Agarwala’s help in legal and financial 
matters, which increased his as well as his son’s work at the time when 
he suffered illness. 

All in all, the Society and its journal were languishing in 1965-66. 

By the time Ghurye retired in 1959, important changes were taking 
place in the sociological profession in the country. New university 
departments of sociology and anthropology as well as several new social 
science research institutes were being established all over the country. 
Many sociologists trained in Bombay were being appointed outside the 
Bombay region, and so were sociologists from other regions getting 
appointed in Bombay. Some of these departments had built up 
considerable reputation. For example, Srinivas had built up a respectable 
department of sociology at the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda 
during 1951-58, and after his migration to Delhi University in 1959 he 
built up, by all accounts, an excellent department of sociology, 
recognised as the Centre of Advanced Study by the University Grants 
Commission in 1967. On the other hand, the glory of the Bombay 
department was waning. 


Migration from Bombay to Delhi: 1967 


How to salvage the Society and its journal became a matter of grave 
concern among the leading members of the Bombay Group. They also 
felt that the Society’s image as a parochial institution must change, and it 
should be transformed into an all-India institution. This was easily said 
than done. A strategy had to be worked out for an orderly change. The 
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first crucial problem was how to persuade Ghurye to give up his position 
as the president, and to find a suitable successor. Secondly, there should 
be an alternative university department with adequate infrastructure to 
manage the Society efficiently: sufficient physical space, and a reason- 
ably large group of competent sociologists and research students to 
shoulder responsibility as a team. 

Led by Gore and Desai, wide consultations were held with all 
stákeholders, especially the members of the Bombay department, and a 
package was worked out. Gore and Desai had been Ghurye’s students, 
and enjoyed his as well as many others’ confidence. The package 
included, first of all, the suggestion that Ghurye should be persuaded to 
resign, Srinivas be requested to succeed him as president, and the 
Society’s office be shifted to the Delhi department led by Srinivas. The 
choice of Srinivas was guided by four main considerations: one, he had 
emerged as the most eminent sociologist in the country after Ghurye; 
two, he would be acceptable to Ghurye as his successor; three, as long as 
Srinivas was in Baroda, he was perceived as part of the Bombay Group, 
but after he shifted to Delhi, he was perceived as a national figure not 
aligned to any region; and four, he headed a department with an excellent 
physical and human infrastructure. Gore and Desai went to meet Ghurye 
at his home to convey the above proposals some time in 1966.° He 
readily agreed and wrote a resignation letter, to enable Srinivas to get 
elected as president by consensus with effect from January 1967. 

The other important part of the package concerned the choice of 
Secretary, Finance Secretary, and Treasurer. M.S.A. Rao, a Reader in the 
Delhi department, was chosen as Secretary; he had been Ghurye’s 
research student and Research Assistant and enjoyed the Bombay 
Group’s confidence. Agarwala, a confidant of Ghurye’s and now an 
advocate in Delhi, was chosen as Finance Secretary. Yogendra Singh, 
educated in Lucknow and settled at Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU) 
in Delhi, was chosen as Treasurer. A nationally representative MC was 
also elected: Aiyappan (Madras), Desai (Surat), Dube (Sagar), Gore 
(Bombay), Panchnadikar (Baroda), R.N. Saksena (Agra), and Vilas 
Sangave (Kolhapur). These choices were meant to create an all-India 
image as well as to give confidence to the Bombay Group that the 
Society would be in safe hands in Delhi, and thus to ensure its smooth 
transition from Bombay.’ 

As Rao was abroad at the time of his election, Srinivas nominated 
me, a Reader in his department, as Secretary till Rao returned. As 
Agarwala had his office at considerable distance from the Delhi 
University campus, he did hardly any routine work as Finance Secretary. 
Similarly, as JNU was located far away from Delhi University, Singh 
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was also not assigned any routine financial work. Moreover, as he was 
abroad at the time of his election, Srinivas nominated Gore in his place. 

The Editorial Board was composed of President Srinivas, Secretary 
Rao, Finance Secretary Agarwala, and André Béteille. There was a 
consensus that the editorial work should be separated from the organi- 
sational work and, therefore, Srinivas used his discretionary power to 
nominate Béteille as Managing Editor. Thus, minus the editorial work of 
the journal, I had to shoulder all the work of the Society. 

Rao narrated in Secretary’s Report for 1967-69 some of the 
conditions under which the office was set up in Delhi: 


It took Professor A.M. Shah some months of work to assemble and sort out 
the records. For the best part of 1967 the accounts were maintained by both 
the Bombay and the Delhi offices. In spite of the notification of the change 
of address of the office, letters continued to be addressed to the Bombay 
office and then redirected to Delhi. The accounts of 1966 could not be 
audited till 1968. ... We have concentrated on evolving procedures and 
systematizing the work. ... Professor Shah worked out procedures and 
systematized the various aspects of the production of Sociological Bulletin. 
We now have a system of referring each of the articles received to a 
referee. ... [T]he style of referencing has been standardized, and the 
material organized into ‘Papers’, “The Profession’, ‘Book Reviews’, and 
“Books Received’. ... We have had considerable difficulties with printers. 
We had to change them thrice in three years. There has also been an 
attempt to systematize the work connected with subscribers. A new type of 
invoice has been printed. Information folders regarding the Bulletin and 
subscription order forms have been mailed to all the universities and 
colleges in India and abroad in order to increase the number of subscribers. 
Each subscriber has a file and a card in which entries regarding dispatch of 
the Bulletin and receipt of money received made (1970: 62 and 63). 


All the furniture, files, papers, and past issues of the Bulletin were 
transported from Bombay to the Delhi department on a truck. My 
personal office became the Society’s office. The files and papers were in 
absolute chaos. A number of cheques received from the subscribers of 
the journal were not deposited in the bank, and some of them had crossed 
the expiry date. Consequently, many subscribers did not receive the 
journal and wrote angry letters, one of which said, ‘You believe in taking 
money but not in delivering the journal’. It took a lot of time to bring 
order in the files and papers. This was achieved with the help of my 
colleagues, especially B.S. Baviskar, and my research students, 
especially Aneeta’ Minocha, Veena Dua, Mohini Anjum, and L.S. 
Vishwanath. 
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Merger of the Sociological Conference into the Society 


A few years after the Society’s establishment, an organisation named All 
India Sociological Conference was set up in north India by the Lucknow 
Group. It was loosely organised: no legal status, not even simple rules 
and regulations. Its only activity was to organise an annual conference, 
for which a President and a Secretary were elected and an ad hoc body of 
organisers was set up every year. Attempts were made to start a journal 
but they failed.® The first session of the Conference was held in 1956 at 
DAV College, Dehra Dun, where R.N. Saksena, the main force behind 
the Conference, was its Principal and host, and DP the President. The 
second, third, and fourth sessions were held in 1957, 1958 and 1959 at 
Patna, Agra, and Calcutta respectively, with D.N. Majumdar, Radhakamal 
Mukherjee, and R.N. Saksena as Presidents. In 1960, one conference was 
held in Lucknow with D.G. Karve as president, and another in Sagar, for 
which Kali Prasad was elected as president but did not attend (see Atal 
1971). The reason for holding two conferences in the same year is not 
clear. All information I get indicates that tensions had developed within 
the Lucknow Group, resulting in two factions. No conference was held 
after 1960. ; l 

Thus, the Society’s programme to hold symposia and the Lucknow 
Group’s programme to hold conferences collapsed almost at the same 
time. The members of the profession felt the need for a professional body 
to organise conferences, but there was widespread dissatisfaction about 
the way the All India Sociological Conference was organised, and also 
about the Society being perceived as a Bombay institution and the 
Conference as a North Indian one. Complaints were often heard that this 
opposition affected academic decisions such as the appointment of 
examiners, and of members of various committees. As a young entrant in 
the profession in the late 1950s I found the academic environment 
vitiated by this Bombay—Lucknow opposition. The need for a national 
reconciliation was therefore being felt increasingly. Toward this goal, it 
was proposed to merge the Conference into the Society, and evolve a 
new set-up. 

This reconciliation took place soon after the Society’s office shifted 
to Delhi under Srinivas’s leadership. Again a package was worked out 
under Gore’s and Desai’s leadership. Its essential ingredients were four: 
one, the Society will organise a conference in Bombay where the formal 
merger will take place; two, the Bombay conference will be in 
continuation of the preceding conferences despite the long gap; three, the 
Society’s constitution will be amended suitably; and four, Saxena will 
succeed Srinivas as the president. This package faced only one hitch, 
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namely, whether the Bombay conference should be called the sixth or the 
seventh, because, as mentioned earlier, two rival conferences were held 
in 1960. It was finally decided to accommodate both and call the Bombay 
conference the seventh. 

This conference was held for three days in October 1967, with 
Bombay University, Shrimati Nathibai Damodar Thackery (SNDT) 
University, and Tata Institute of Social Sciences (TISS) as joint hosts, at 
TISS campus. More than 200 delegates came from all over India — a 
representative national gathering. The conference began with a Welcome 
Address by Premilla V. Thackersey, Vice-Chancellor of SNDT Univer- 
sity. After a great deal of persuasion, Ghurye agreed to give the 
Inaugural Address. Suma Chitnis brought him from his home to TISS. 
He made a spirited though controversial speech about Indian civilisation, 
and returned home hurriedly without meeting any participant. Desai then 
read out a formal resolution to merge the All India Sociological 
Conference into the Indian Sociological Society. During my long 
association with Desai, I had never seen him standing in such a formal 
posture and speaking in such a formal style—conscious that he was 
doing something historic. The resolution was approved unanimously by.a 
thundering voice vote. However, everyone felt sad that Kapadia, who 
had slogged so much for the Society, could not attend the conference due 
to very poor health. The academic discussions were organised under 
several panels, a pattern that lasted many years. And hospitality was 
superb. 

On my return to Delhi after the conference, I had to perform my 
formal duty as the Society’s secretary to implement the merger resolution 
and take the follow-up actions. I wrote a letter to Saxena (now in Agra) 
to send me: (i) a copy of the rules and regulations of the All India 
Sociological Conference, (i1) an audited statement of its accounts, (iii) 
the pass book and the cheque book of its bank account, and (iv) cash in 
hand. He asked me to contact Secretary General, S.C. Dube. I wrote to 
Dube accordingly. He replied that none of these documents, nor cash, 
existed. The merger of the Conference into the Society was completed on 
this note. The Society’s institutional soundness was reaffirmed. 


The Society at Delhi University: 1967—74 


Rao returned from abroad in 1968 and functioned as secretary for two 
years. Similarly, Singh returned in 1969. Béteille resigned as Managing 
Editor in 1969; this position was then discontinued, and I replaced him as 
a member of the Editorial Board. The managing editor’s position was 
revived later by a constitutional amendment. Saksena, now in Aligarh, 
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succeeded Srinivas as president in 1970, as agreed in 1967. I was elected 
as secretary, K.R. Unni as finance secretary, and Indra Deva as treasurer. 
When Unni resigned due to ill health in 1972, Baviskar replaced him. 
The Delhi department thus remained the Society’s hub for another three 
years. < 

The Managing Committee appointed a sub-committee, composed of 
Srinivas, Gore, and. Desai, to recommend amendments in the constitu- 
tion. Its major recommendations were as follows. (a) The position of 
finance secretary should be abolished. (b) The elections of the president, 
the secretary, and other 15 members of MC should be held by postal 
ballot every two years. (c) One third of the members of MC should retire 
every two years by rotation, and another batch of five members be 
elected. (d) The treasurer should be nominated by the president from 
among the MC members. (e) A new position of the Managing Editor 
should be created. The amendments were aimed at bringing about a 
balance between wider participation of members and greater efficiency 
in the Society’s management. 

After MC approved the amendments, they were circulated to all 
members of the Society for their approval by postal ballot. They were 
approved unanimously. They- were then sent to the Charity Com- 
missioner of Bombay for approval. He approved them, but. ruled that 
they..can become effective after the minutes were approved by the 
Society’s General Body at its next meeting. 

When the Society’s office shifted to Delhi in 1967, it was making 
financial losses. The basic reasons were four: one, the high cost of 
producing and dispatching the Bulletin; two, the small number of 
subscribers; three, the loss arising out of the journal being given free to 
the members — the interest earned on the membership fee did not 
neutralise the journal’s cost — and four, the increasing cost of the 
Society’s general administration. The membership fee and the journal’s 
subscription rate were increased; attempts were made to increase the 
number of subscribers; and members made voluntary contributions in 
response to two appeals issued by Srinivas. However, these were not 
sufficient to meet the losses. | 

Therefore, it was decided to mobilise grants from the funding 
agencies. Srinivas initiated tripartite negotiations between the Society, 
ICSSR, and the Ford Foundation. Fortunately, J.P. Naik, a foundation 
member of the Society, was the ICSSR Member Secretary as well as an 
Adviser at the Education Ministry. And, Ralph Retzlaff, a reputed 
political scientist well disposed toward sociology, was a high official at 
the Ford Foundation office in Delhi.’ Srinivas enjoyed excellent rapport 
with both of them. These negotiations fructified in 1970 in creation of an 
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Endowment Fund of one lakh rupees for the Bulletin, with contributions 
of Rs 50,000 from Ford Foundation, Rs 25,000 from ICSSR, and Rs 
25,000 from the Society’s own resources. Only the interest earned from 
the Fund was to be used, maintaining the capital intact. Moreover, 75 per 
cent of the membership fees, and any profit earned on account of the 
Bulletin, were to be added to the Fund. The Ford Foundation, in addition, 
made an ad hoc grant of Rs 5,000 to meet certain contingent expenses on 
account of the Bulletin. 

In the same way, the negotiations with ICSSR fructified in 1971 for a 
non-recurring grant of Rs 5,000 to purchase furniture and equipment, and 
a recurring maintenance grant of Rs 5,000 per year for a period of five 
years, on the condition that the Society must collect a minimum of Rs 
3,000 per year by way of membership fees and donations. 

The General Body of the Society finally approved the constitutional 
amendments: at the Ahmedabad conference: in April 1972. The office 
bearers, the Managing Committee, the Editorial Board, and the Editorial 
Advisory Committee were constituted according to the new constitution 
for the first time in 1973. Ramkrishna Mukherji was elected as president, 
P.C. Joshi as secretary, and Baviskar as treasurer. Baviskar was at the 
Delhi department, and Joshi at the Institute of Economic Growth, 
adjoining the department. In addition, E.A. Ramaswamy of the depart- 
ment was included in the Editorial Board to handle most ‘of the editorial 
work. Thus, the Delhi department remained the Society’s hub for two 
more years — making a total of eight years. 

This was a period of transformation in many ways. The Society got a 
new constitution, an elected body of office bearers and MC, an 
independent editor for the journal, financial soundness, and an efficient, 
well-equipped office-with a fulltime office assistant. 


The Society’s Nomadic Life: 1975—84 


According to the new constitution, MC is composed of seventeen elected 
members: president, secretary, and fifteen other. The treasurer is 
nominated by the president from among the latter fifteen members. One 
third of the fifteen members retire at the end of every two years. The first 
fifteen members were elected in 1973. For retiring one third of them at 
the end of the first and the second terms, the procedure of the lot was 
adopted. The five vacancies caused by retirement have been filled since 
1975 by election from the contesting candidates. However, the president 
and the secretary were elected by consensus rather than by contest for 
many years. This helped the Society to function smoothly. 
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Since the secretary was elected for two years, and the rule permitted 
him to get elected for a second term, his office could remain in one place 
for four years. The president’s location did not matter. Thus, when 
Yogendra Singh was elected as secretary and.T.K. Oommen nominated 
as treasurer in 1975, the. office was shifted to JNU in New Delhi, and 
remained there for four years. Similarly, when Y.B. Damle. was elected 
as secretary and U.B. Bhoite nominated as treasurer, the office was 
shifted to Poona in 1979. After Damle’s two terms, D.N. Dhanagare of 
the same university was elected secretary for one term and Bhoite 
continued as treasurer. Thus, the Society’s office remained in Poona for 
six years. When Suma Chitnis was elected as secretary and Neera Desai 
nominated as treasurer in 1985, the office shifted to TISS in Bombay for 
two years. By this time, the Society had lived a nomadic life for twelve 
years. 

Although the shift of office from Delhi University to JNU.was within 
the same city, it too involved considerable disruption in work, but the 
shift from Delhi to Poona created much greater disruption. In Secretary’s 
Report for 1979-80, Damle wrote: . 


[Although the office bearers were elected in March 1979] the Society’s 
office at the shifted location started functioning in reality from November 
1979 onwards. In the meantime hundreds of letters from the life members, 
subscribers and others had remained unattended ... As soon as the records 
and files were received in Poona, we had to undertake this Herculean job 
of sorting out about 800 and odd letters and sending out replies to them. ... 
[T]he publication of both the issues ... of the Bulletin was inordinately 
delayed: ... (Damle 1981: 85). l 


In his report for 1981-82, Damle recommended location of the Society’s 
office at one place (1983). 

When P.N. Mukherji of the Indian Statistical Institute, Delhi was 
elected as secretary and M.N. Panini of JNU as treasurer in 1987, 
Mukherji narrated. in his report (1989) how the Society’s assets had 
increased enormously over the years, and how they were shifted from 
Bombay to Delhi. His experience was even worse than Damle’s. Some 
material was shifted to ISI and some to JNU; the entire process took 
seven months. Some material that had not been shifted from Poona to 
Bombay was also shifted now to Delhi. Mukherji concluded, ‘The time 
has come for a permanent settlement of “displaced” ISS materials and 
property, and for host organisations to be relieved of their “encroach- 
ments” (ibid.: 308). He missed telling that the frequent shifts damaged 
the assets, misplaced if not destroyed some records (such as the old 
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minute book), delayed the Bulletin's publication, and adversely affected 
the quality of its production and even academic content. 

To find a solution, President Brij Raj Chauhan appointed in 1987 the 
National Office Committee composed of the office bearers and the past 
presidents available in Delhi. The committee recognised three main facts. 
One, the Society had acquired a lot of furniture and equipment, and a 
large and growing number of files, papers, and past issues of the Bulletin. 
Two, these assets had suffered considerable damage during shifts. And 
three, the Society’s administrative, especially financial, operations had 
increased many times. The committee concluded that the Society must be 
located permanently in one place. After considering various options, the 
committee decided to approach George Mathew, Director, Institute of 
Social Sciences, then at Safdarjung Enclave, New Delhi. A sociology 
doctorate from JNU and a Life Member of the Society, Mathew was 
extremely cooperative and helpful in arriving at an agreement according 
to which his institute would provide office space and services to the 
Society on payment of an agreed amount. Accordingly, the Society’s 
office was shifted to the Institute in 1987. When the Institute constructed 
its new building in the Vasant Kunj area in 1999, the Society’s office 
was also shifted there, and continues to be there. 


The World Congress of Sociology, 1986 


As mentioned earlier, the International Sociological Association (ISA), 
recognising the importance of Indian sociology, had invited Ghurye to be 
a member of its first Executive Committee (EC) for 1950-52. He 
attended its meeting in Paris in 1951. This happened before the Society 
came into existence. After its establishment, its representative had been 
attending the EC meetings from time to time. The reputation of Indian 
sociology grew worldwide, which was reflected in the increasing number 
of Indian participants at the World Congress of Sociology (WCS). 

In this background, the leading members of the Society felt 
increasingly that a time had come to hold a WCS session in India. The 
Society’s president Damle took appropriate steps to send a formal 
proposal in this regard to EC of ISA in 1984. After prolonged negotia- 
tions between the EC’s representatives and the Society, it was decided to 
hold the WCS in Delhi in 1986. Since its organisation required large 
grants from the Government of India, ICSSR was made the nodal 
agency. Consequently, its Chairman convened a meeting at which a 
forty-member Indian National Organising Committee was formed 
representing all social sciences from all over India, with M.N. Srinivas as 
chairman. A seven-member Working Committee composed of socio- 
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logists was also constituted, with V.S. D’Souza;-the Society’s president, 
as Chairman, T.K. Oommen as Secretary General, and P.N. Mukherji as 
Treasurer, which, in turn, constituted a number of functional sub- 
committees. "° 

The World Congress of Sociology was inaugurated at an impressive 
ceremony in the convention hall of Ashoka Hotel on 18 August 1986 in 
the presence of a distinguished gathering. D’Souza delivered the 
Welcome Address, Fernando H. Cardozo the Presidential Address, 
Srinivas the Inaugural Address, and Oommen the Thanksgiving Address 
(see these addresses in the Sociological Bulletin, 35 [2], 1986). Four days 
of academic discussions followed at various places in Delhi and in 
several other cities. There was all-round appreciation of the organisation 
of the Congress, especially of Secretary General Oommen’s work. The 
Indian sociological community and the Society had arrived on the world 
stage! Subsequently, Indian presence in the WCS increased year after 
year (Singh 1986; Anon. 1990). In 1995 Oommen was elected the ISA 
president, and in 2009 Sujata Patel as one of the vice-presidents. 


The Present Phase 


The organisation of WCS was also a financial success, giving to the 
Society a handsome surplus of nearly Rs 18 lakhs (Mukherji 1989). Due 
to this large one-time income and other recurring incomes, the Society 
became liable to pay income tax. To save it from this liability, the office- 
bearers in consultation with the chartered accountant and the National 
Office Committee decided to buy a piece of land on which the Society 
could construct its office. When all efforts in this direction failed, it was 
decided to purchase a flat. Hence, a flat was purchased in the vicinity of 
the Institute of Social Sciences in the Vasant Kunj area itself in 1998—99 
at a cost of Rs 29 lakhs. However, since the Society did not have 
sufficient funds to set up a full fledged office in this flat, it was 
considered advisable to enter into an agreement with the Institute 
according to which the Institute would use the flat as its guest house and 
provide office services to the Society in return. On the whole, this 
arrangement has worked well, with minor hiccups from time to time. The 
Society continues to dream of having its own office establishment, but its 
realisation would require a large endowment capable of generating 
sufficient recurring income. In the meanwhile, the Society should 
continue to use the National Office Committee as an advisory body to 
help resolve whatever problems it may encounter with the Institute from 
time to time. 
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When the All India- Sociological Conference was merged into the 
Society in 1967, it was decided to organise one conference every two 
years. Later, however, it was decided to have a conference every year. 
The academic discussions in the conference were organised under a 
system of panels till 1999, after which they have been organised under a 
system of research committees. This system worked well for a few years, 
but now it faces several problems. These are mainly due to the large 
number of papers submitted to almost every committee. If the author of 
every paper in a committee insists on getting it discussed, no meaningful 
discussion of any paper is possible. Since the quality of papers varies a 
great deal, every committee should evolve a mechanism by which a few 
good papers are sorted out for discussion, while the rest are only 
recorded so that their authors can get travel expenses from their respec- 
tive institutions. The conference programme also includes symposia and 
special lectures, making it a hectic affair. 

Since N. Jayaram and Tina Chakravarty are writing a separate essay 
on the Sociological Bulletin, I will refrain from commenting on it at 
length. Nevertheless, I hope a few words may be in order. The Bulletin 
has more than fulfilled the aims set out by Ghurye in the inaugural issue 
in 1952. Its frequency increased from two to three issues a year, and the 
quality of academic content as well as of its production has improved 
remarkably such that it-now ranks among the leading sociological 
journals of the world. 

The section on ‘The Profession’ introduced i in the Bulletin in 1968 
served a useful purpose for many years. However, as the profession as 
well as the Society grew and diversified, a need was felt for publishing a 
newsletter. It began to be published in 2002 with two issues, and soon 
with three. With ten years of experience of its publication, the Society 
should undertake a review of its functioning, including its relation with 
the Bulletin. According to the auditor’s report, in 2009-10 the cost of 
publishing the newsletter was as high as more than Rs 68,000. It must be 
reduced as much as possible. This can be done by making it more 
business like and by excluding the frills. It need not use glossy paper, 
and waste the entire large front cover page for decoration. The goody- 
goody messages from the president, secretary, and other office bearers, 
in flowery language without substance in every issue, serve no useful 
purpose and should be excluded. The space thus saved can be filled by 
shifting the secretary’s report from the Bulletin to the newsletter, which 
will reduce the Bulletin’s cost. When a full fledged newsletter exists, the 
section on ‘The Profession’ is incongruent with the Bulletin’s academic 
content. No world class journal mixes its academic content with 
professional news. 
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The Society further. diversified its publication activities during its 
Golden Jubilee in 2001 by organising publication of seven: volumes of 
selected articles from the past issues of the Bulletin on seven. different 
themes. The reputed publisher Sage published them.- The series was 
received well and brought substantial income. A similar series of 
volumes is underway for the Diamond Jubilee in 2011. 

In 2000, the Society accepted the proposal to create the Professor 
M.N. Srinivas Endowment Fund with donation of royalties from the five- 
volume festschrift edited by Shah, Baviskar, and Ramaswamy, and a 
substantial matching grant from ICSSR. Income from the endowment is 
utilised for arranging the annual M.N. Srinivas Memorial Lecture and for 
awarding the M.N. Srinivas Memorial Prize for young sociologists. In 
2010, the Society has instituted the Radhakamal Mukerjee Memorial 
Lecture with a substantial donation from Radhakamal Mukerjee 
Memorial Society and a grant from ICSSR. The Society has also been 
felicitating distinguished sociologists with Lifetime . Achievement 
Awards since 2005. 

I regret my inability to give even a synoptic view of the history of 
the Society’s finances. This would be a long exercise, requiring expertise 
that I do not have. I have seen the latest (2009-10) audited statement of 
account. In my layman’s view, the Society’s financial situation is 
comfortable. Nevertheless, it is clear that no conscious effort is visible to 
move in the direction of realising the dream of having an independent 
office establishment. I hear only murmurs about it. It is necessary to 
work out a long-term strategy. In view of the fact that the Society’s 
financial operations have now grown large and complex, I would urge 
the Society to constitute a small committee composed of both internal 
and external members to study the finances and make suitable recom- 
mendations. The Society should also consider setting up a standing 
advisory committee on finance as a watchdog. This has become 
necessary especially because since 2002 the treasurer tends to be located 
long distance from the Society’s office, leaving its personnel without 
effective supervision. Greater financial resources. require greater 
vigilance. 

With the number of Life Members around 3,000, the Society is now 
a large association. The mode of communication between its office and 
the members should therefore move toward internet. This will reduce the 
expenditure of money, time, and energy. The Managing Committee 
might form a small committee, including a technical expert, to make 
suitable recommendations. For example, for conducting the elections, 
while the ballot papers must be sent by Registered Post, all other letters 
can be sent by email. The members without internet facility can continue 
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to receive letters by post, but surely their number will decline rapidly — 
this is a global irreversible trend. I foresee the time when even the 
newsletter will be sent by e-mail, as is done by many associations and 
institutions. 

Over the last sixty years, the Society has grown into a large 
professional association with diverse activities, reasonable financial 
resources, and managerial efficiency. However, whether its original 
nature as a learned society has grown to the same extent or not, remains a 
moot point. Does the Society maintain a healthy balance between 
academic excellence and its growth in membership and funds? This 
concern will require a sense of responsibility from every member, both 
senior and junior. 


Notes 


I thank B.S. Baviskar, Lancy Lobo, P.J. Patel, Tulsi Patel, and N.R. Sheth for comments 
on the draft of this essay. 


1. I have undertaken recently an exploratory study of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay and its journal. 

2. The names of office bearers, members of the Editorial Board and Managing 
Committee, and of new Life Members were printed in every issue of the Bulletin. 

3. J attended Ogburn’s lecture in Baroda University in 1951. 

4. Just as the Bombay sociologists developed the Bombay identity, so did the Bombay 
economists and industrialists. The latter was reflected in what was called the Bombay 
Plan, a landmark in the history of Indian planning. 

5. That both Gore and Desai could converse with Ghurye in Marathi was an additional 
advantage. 

6. Many years later, Agarwala helped the Society in solving a difficult legal and 
financial problem (see Mukherji 1989: 311). 

7. See Appendix 2 for the list of office bearers and the locations of the office since 
1967. 

8. Ghurye reports in his autobiography that Radhakamal Mukherjee wrote a letter to 
him on January 2, 1954 inviting him to contribute articles and also to be on the panel 
of cooperating editors of the proposed new journal, Indian Journal of Sociology and 
Social Research, Ghurye writes, ‘As I was already committed by thén for full two 
years to the Sociological Bulletin ... I could not oblige him’ (1973: 147). ` 

9. Retzlaff studied local government in Khalapur village in U.P., the site of the well- 
known multidisciplinary Cornell~Lucknow project in the 1950s, and published a 
book on it (1962). l 

10. I am thankful to T.K. Oommen fot providing me information about WCS. 
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Appendix 1: The Foundation Members 


001. Agarwala, Balmukund R. 
002. Agarwala, Ramanlal B. 
003. Amin, V.B. 

004. Arora, Omprakash 





005. Bagarka, Parmeshwar S. 
006. Bakre, A.S. 

007. Baptista, E.W. 

008. Bhatt, Ravi S. 

009. Bhuwalka, Shivkumar 
010. Bubna, Babulal 


011. Chamadia, Jagannath 

012. Chapekar, Lakshman N. 
013. Chapekar, Narayan G. 
014. Chavan, S.V. 

015. Chinwala, R.G. 

016. Chowdhry, Gheesaram M. 


017. Damle, Y.B. 
018. Desai, A.R. 

019. Desai, I.P. 

020. Desai, M.N. 
021. Desai, Neera A. 
022. Deshpande, A.S. 


023. Deshpande, S.A. 

024. Dhandhania, Kishorilal 
025. Dubash, H.F. 

026. Dubash, P.N. 


027. Ferreira, John V. 


028. Gawankar, S.Y. 

029. Ghurye, Govind S. 

030. Gisbert, P. 

031. Gore, M.S. 

032. Gupta, Rameshwar Prasad 
033. Gupta, Bastiram 

034. Gupta, Shyamsunder 


035. Hermanns, Matthias 


036. Jain, Jagdishchandra 

037. Jajodia, Atmaram 

038. Jalan, Ramvallabh 

039. Jalihal, R.S. 

040. Jhunjhunuwala, Purshottamlal 





041. Jog, K.P. 
042. Joshi, P.M. 


043. Kalé, D.N. 

044. Kamtekar, G.A. 
045. Kanekar, A.A: 
046. Kanungo, Kissen 
047. Kapadia, K.M. 
048. Karmarkar, V.P. 
049. Kedia, Viswanath 
050. Kerawala, Perin 
051. Khaitan, Radhakrishna S. 
052. Khare, G.D. 

053. Khatri, A.A. 

054. Kothare, Kissen 
055. Kulkarni, D.V. 
056. Kurulkar, G.M. 


057. Madanmohan, R. 

058. Maiti, Haripada 

059. Majumdar, D.N. 

060. Majmudar, M.R. 

061. Makharia, Mahavirprasad B. 
062. Makharia, Mohanlal 

063. Mandsaurwala, Nandkishore 
064. Marshall, D.N. 

065. Mehra, Ramkishan 

066. Mistry, D.K. 

067. Mistry, Jalloo P. 

068. Mistry, B.M. 

069. Mukerji, D.P. 


070. Naik, J.P. 
071. Ogburn, William F. 


072. Panchanadikar, K.C. 
073. Pandit, Y.S. 

074. Panjvani, Harichand M. 
075. Paranjpye, R.V. 

076. Parikh, G.D. 

077. Parulekar, R.V. 

078. Phadnis, V.B. 

079. Poddar, Ghanshyamdas 
080. Pusalkar, A.D. 


Continued on p. 484 
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081. Rao, V.D. : - 096. Sharma, Jyotirmayee 

082. Rao, M.S.A. 097. Sharma, Madanlal 

083. Rege, Y.M. 098. Srinivas, M.N. 

084. Ruia, Jayantilal V. 

085. Ruia, Madanmohan R. 099. Thakur, Shyambahadur Singh 
086. Rodrigues, Lucio 


100. Vad, B.G. 
087. Sahasrabudhhe, V.S. 101. Venkatarayappa, K.N. 
088. Sahiar, Gool 102. Vinekar, R.N. 
089. Sangave, V.S. 103. Vora, Maganlal H. 
090. Save, K.J. | 104. Vyas, K.C. 
091. Seksaria, Kudilalji G. 105. Wagle, Mahesh D. 
092. Shah, Fakirchand M. 106. Warty, V.S. 
093. Shah, Madanmohan V. 107. Wazkar, K.R. 
094. Shah, Popatlal M. 108. Welling, N. 
095. Shah, Rasiklal J. 





Source: Sociological Bulletin 1952, 1 (1): 87—88 and 1957, 6 (2): 83-86 
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Appendix 2: Office Bearers and Office Locations, 1967-2011 


. 


DoS | 
University of Delhi 
DoS 

University of Delhi 
DoS . 

University of Delhi 


CSSS, INU 

New Delhi 

DoS 

University of Pune 
DoS 

University of Pune 
DoS 

University of Pune 


. Mohini Anjum 
eeta Minocha 
| P.K.B. Nayar 


N. Mukherjee U.B. Bhoite ISS, New Delhi 


2006-07 | P.K.B. Nayar U.B. Bhoite ISS, New Delhi 
ISS, New Delhi 
ISS, New Delhi 





Note: DoS = Department of Sociology; CSSS, JNU = Centre for the Study of Social 
Systems, Jawaharlal Nehru University; TISS = Tata Institute of Social Sciences; ISI = 
Indian Statistical Institute; ISS = Institute of Social Sciences 


Source: Compiled by the author 
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Sociological Bulletin at Sixty: 
The Biography and Meta-Analysis of a Journal 


N. Jayaram and Tina Chakravarty 


With the publication of the current issue (Volume 60, Number 3, 
September—December 2011), the Sociological Bulletin, the journal of the 
Indian Sociological Society, completes sixty years of uninterrupted 
publication. This is a remarkable achievement by itself, considering the 
number of professional journals that have fallen by the wayside after an 
enthusiastic beginning. As any journal, the Sociological Bulletin has had 
its share of troubles and tribulations; but, overall, with no backlogs left 
and a print run of over 3,000 copies (the highest for any professional 
journal of sociology in circulation in Asia), the Indian Sociological 
Society could be proud of the reputation and standing of its journal. 
Making use of the Sociological Bulletin’s Shastiabdhapurthi as a pretext, 
this article presents the biography of the journal and analyzes the matter 
it has carried in its pages during the past sixty years. 


The Biography of Sociological Bulletin 


On 1" of March 1952, in the first floor hall, of a first class 
restaurant in Churchgate Street [in Mumbai] ... at a specially 
organised function was published the 1“ issue of the 
Sociological Bulletin, the six-monthly journal of the [Indian — 
Sociological] Society. 


Thus records Govind Sadashiv Ghurye, in his autobiography J and Other 
Explorations (1973: 133), the birth of the Sociological Bulletin.’ To 
Ghurye goes the credit for founding both the Indian Sociological Society 
(henceforth the Society) and the Sociological Bulletin (henceforth the 
Bulletin). The need for.and importance of a professional association of 
sociologists and a journal of sociology in India occurred to Ghurye when 
he was on study leave in London and in Paris, where he attended the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the International Sociological 
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Association, of. which he. was a.member, in June 1951. He writes, ‘ 
within'a month or so of my return to duty, I was talking to ... my students 
and ex-students ... about the need of a Sociological Society’ (ibid.: 132). 
Soon thereafter the Memorandum of Association was drafted and the 
Indian Sociological Society was registered with the Government of 
Bombay under the Societies Registration Act (XXI of 1860) in 
December 1951,’ and the Sociological Bulletin became the official organ 
of the Society. l 
The emblem adopted by the Society depicted Plato and Aristotle in 
dialogue (see Figure 1): = 
Plato: J am a mathematician: the axioms of my philosophy are 
the result of contemplation; me are self-evident and are 
l ‘immutable. 
Aristotle: .Z am a scientist: the axioms.of my philosophy come from 
the scrutiny, the sifting, and the generalization of facts, 
and in the light of facts they are always subject to 
ir EVISION. 


This emblem, which was printed as frontispiece in the first few issues of 
the Bulletin, emphasised both the theoretical and the empirical 
orientations of the journal. An abbreviated version of this emblem 
showing the busts of Plato and Aristotle was printed as the logo on the 
back cover with the inscription ‘Indian Sociological Society’ as a 
crescent at its base (see Figure 2). In some later issues, this logo alone 
was printed on the cover page of the journal. For reasons not known, the 
printing of the logo on the cover page of the journal was discontinued. It 
was only in 2007 (56 [1], January—April 2007) that the Bulletin adopted a 
new logo on its cover page (see Figure 3); the new logo was a monogram 
made up of the initials of the Indian Sociological Society (SS), but was 
not symbolic academically. _ 

Remarkably, within a few months, after conceiving the idea of the 
Society, Ghurye put together seven articles for the inaugural issue of the 
Bulletin. Besides Ghurye, other contributors to the inaugural issue 
included J.V. Ferreira, P. Gisbert, D.P. Mukerji, W.F. Ogburn, K.C. 
Panchnadikar, and M.N. Srinivas. The inside of the front cover page 
listed the names of four members — G.S. Ghurye, D.P. Mukerji, J.V. 
Ferreira, and B.R. Agarwala — as constituting the Editorial Board. The 
last two pages of this eighty-eight-page issue alphabetically listed (with 
their last name first) ‘The Foundation Members of the Indian Socio- 
logical Society’ (Sociological Bulletin, 1952, 1 [1]: 87-88). The inside of 
the back cover page gave the composition of the Managing Committee 
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Figure 1: The Original Emblem of the Indian Sociological Society 
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7 E ETA T et ANA iyi . 
o P A M a Aeee, NA haa, P gik RAA 
eres Sa ma eg i 
i fe me ahh an SAKALA A A” ane ois eal a TIAS 
+ ki , 3N a cea. 


PLATO: lama mathematician: the axioms of my philo- 
sophy are the result of contemplation; they are 
self-evident and are immutable. 


ARISTOTLE: lama scientist: the axioms of my philosophy 
come from the scrutiny, the sifting, and the 
generalization of facts, and in the light of facts 
they are always subject to revision. 


(Office Bearers and Members), and also mentioned the price: ‘Rs 3 or 4 
SH or $ 0.75 (plus postage)’. The back cover listed the contents of the 
issue. The issue was printed at The Gem Printing Works, Marine 
Chambers, Marine Lines, Bombay, and was published by J.V. Ferreira at 
the Office of the Indian Sociological Society, Jamnalal Bajaj Nagar, 
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Kurla Road, Andheri, Bombay [now Mumbai]. Interestingly, the first 
issue of the Bulletin began in a matter of fact manner, with no other 
information about the journal or its launching. 


Figure 2: The Logo of the Indian Sociological Society 





Figure 3: New Logo 





Estd. 1951 


The inaugural issue received ‘encouraging reception’, as testified by 
a letter that Ghurye received from Professor R.M. McIver of Columbia 
University, who wrote, ‘It seems a significant and in an important 
respect a very salutary contrast to our own sociological journals. It is a 
great pleasure to know you are advancing so well and on such good 
lines’ (Ghurye 1973: 133; emphasis added by Ghurye). Ghurye 
generously attributes the recommendation for membership of the 
American Sociological Society that he received from its Secretary in 
October 1952 to ‘the impression that the Indian Sociological Society’s 
Sociological Bulletin’ had made and his role in it (ibid.: 133-34). 
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Ghurye was the first President of the Indian Sociological Society and 
‘the de jure and de facto editor’ of the Sociological Bulletin, and he 
remained so till his retirement from the Department of Sociology, 
University of Bombay in 1959.” Thereafter, till April 1966, he ‘continued 
to be the President and de jure editor, and Dr K.M. Kapadia, the 
Secretary of the Society from 1954, was the de facto editor of the 
Bulletin’ (ibid.: 134). With ‘warmth of appreciation’ Ghurye remembers 
the burden of the troublesome early years that his colleagues Kapadia (‘a 
co-bearer of the burden’) and Ferreira, and Balmukund R. Agrawala (his 
“disinterested friend’) and Panchnadikar (though ‘only in the pre-start 
period’) bore in the efficient functioning of the Society and regular 
publication of its journal. Ghurye also places on record his ‘great 
obligations’ to the late Shri T.P. Nunes, 


who, in his hand-worked press, turned out neatly and timely the issues 
of the Bulletin for the first six or seven years; ... but for his enthusiastic 
and economical support our task of getting the Bulletin out would well 
nigh have been impossible or would, in the alternative, have exhausted 
the total resources of the Society (ibid.: 134-35). 


The Constitution of the Society ‘promised not less than one issue of 
the journal a year’, but Ghurye ensured that, as long as he was at the 
helm of affairs until September 1966, the journal ‘appeared almost 
regularly and punctually every year within the first fortnights of March 
and September’ (ibid: 133). It must be recorded that only one of the 
fifteen volumes of the Bulletin published during the first fifteen years 
(1951-66), when the Society functioned from the Department of 
Sociology, University of Bombay, was a combined number. 

During 1952-66, the editorial responsibility of the Bulletin vested 
with the editorial board: Agarwala, Ferretra, Ghurye, and D.P. Mukerji 
constituted the editorial board for the first two volumes that came out in 
1952 and 1953. However, Ghurye was the de facto editor of volumes 1 to 
8 (1952-59) and Kapadia, of volumes 9 to 15 (1960-66). When the 
Society’s office shifted to the Department of Sociology, Delhi School of 
Economics, University of Delhi in 1967, a new editorial board was 
constituted with Srinivas (President), M.S.A. Rao (Secretary), Agarwala 
(Finance Secretary), and André Béteille as members. ‘There was a 
consensus that the editorial work should be separated from the 
organisational work and, therefore, Srinivas used his discretionary power 
to nominate Béteille as Managing Editor’ (Shah 2011: 403). Béteille, 
however, ‘resigned as Managing Editor in 1969; this position was then 
discontinued, and [A.M. Shah] replaced him as a member of the Editorial 
Board’ (ibid. ). 
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Since Rao was away when the Society’s office moved to Delhi, Shah 
had to substitute him as the Secretary." The credit for ‘evolving 
procedures and systematizing the work” of the Society and the Bulletin 
goes to Shah and B.S. Baviskar (ae 1970: 63). In his pee for 1967— 
69, Secretary wan records: 7 


Professor Shah wak out procedures. and systematized the various 
aspects of the production of Sociological Bulletin. We now have. a system 
_- of referring. each of the articles received to.a referee. ... [T]he.style of 
_ referencing has. been standardized,.and the material organized . into 
‘Papers’, “The Profession’, ‘Book Reviews’, and ‘Books Received”. 
There has also been an attempt to systematize the work connected with 
subscribers (1970: 63). 


To make recommendations for restructuring the Society, the 
Managing Committee constituted a sub-committee composing Srinivas, 
M.S. Gore, and A.R. Desai. Among its recommendations — which were 
accepted by the Managing Committee, approved by the Charity 
Commissioner of Bombay, and ratified by the General.Body at the 
Ahmedabad conference on 30th April 1972 (Shah 1972b: 183) — was the 
creation of the new post of the Managing Editor. The separation of the 
editorial work of the Bulletin from the administrative responsibilities of 
the Secretary..was expected to ensure that there is no disruption in the 
publication of the journal because of the biennial elections to the 
Secretary’s position: This, besides, was also expected to improve the 
quality of the Bulletin as an academic journal. 

Surprisingly, however, it was only in 1989 that the Managing 
Committee of the Society appointed a Managing Editor: Although the 
responsibility for the contents of all issues -of the Bulletin from 1972 (21 
[1]) to 1989 (38 [2]) vested with an editorial board, the President and 
Secretary doubled-up as de facto editors. This meant that the editorial 
office of the Bulletin shifted from place to place,.depending upon the 
location of the Secretary: from Department of Sociology, University of 
Delhi (1967—74), to Centre for the Study of Social Systems, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi (1975-78), to Department of Sociology; 
University of Poona (1979-84), to Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Bombay (1985-86), to Indian Statistical Institute (in 1987), New Delhi 
and then to Institute of Social Sciences, New Delhi in 1989, where it has 
remained since then. 

“The nomadic life that the Society led for almost a decade after it left 
Delhi had debilitating consequences on its functioning. In their reports 
for the periods 1979-80 and 1987-89 respectively, Y.B. Damle (1981) 
and P.N. Mukherji (1989) narrate the woes they had to face as secretaries 
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because of the- shifting location -of the office. Mukherji, whose 
experience was worse than that of Damle, complained that ‘... it took 
seven months for the wholesale transfer of office from Bombay to 
Delhi’; the office records were not all transferred from one place to 
another and, whatever’ was transferred were accorded ‘a “displaced” 
status (analogous to “refugee” status for humans)’ (ibid.: 308). Both 
Damle (1983: 63) and Mukherji (1989: 308) stressed the importance of 
stability of location for the Society’s.office, and this was finally achieved 
in 1989, when it moved to the Institute of Social Sciences, New Delhi, 
thanks to its Director, George Mathew (see Baviskar 1994: 123), who 
was elected to the Managing Committee and was nominated as 
Treasurer, which office he held for six years from 1990 to 1995. 

_ The most serious of the debilitating consequences of the Society’s 
nomadic life was felt-by the Bulletin, whose publication schedule went 
haywire. In his report for the period 1979-80, Damle regretted that “the 
publication of both the issues of: Volume No. 28 of the-Bulletin was 
inordinately delayed’ (1981: 86). Mukherji was even more sorry: ‘I do 
not find any pleasure in submitting that we have failed to bring out the 
issues of the Sociological Bulletin in time’, and four issues were already. 
due (1989: 310). Not only was its publication irregular, backlog started 
mounting.” Not surprisingly, seven of the ten combined numbers of the 
journal came out between 1984 and 1993.° 

Thus, when M.N. Panini was appointed as the first Managing Editor 
for a term of five years under the amended constitution in 1989 his main 
responsibility was ‘to clear the accumulated backlog in the publication of 
Sociological Bulletin ... and to enhance its quality’ (Panini 1994: 261). 
With the ‘help of professional colleagues like Baviskar, T.K. Oommen, 
and Shah, Panini fulfilled these responsibilities admirably. By the end of 
his first term in 1994, the problem of backlog of publication had become 
manageable: ‘After a long.gap of publishing combined numbers, it was 
possible to release the March 1994 Number in July 1994’ (ibid.: 262; see 
also Baviskar 1994: 123-24). During the remainder of his term, Panini 
ensured there was no combined number and the issues were published 
more or less regularly. The journal improved in its contents as well as in 
packaging. The Society owes a debt of gratitude to Panini for his 
painstaking efforts in reviving the Bulletin, which had shown signs of 
becoming moribund (see Baviskar 1994: 124; Sharma 1998: 250; 
Minocha 1999: 288). | 

As Shah observes, the nomadic life of the Society had not only 
adversely affected the regularity of the publication of the Bulletin, but 
also ‘the quality of its production and even academic content’ (2011: 
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409). Panini draws attention to how the journal had been caught in a 
‘vicious circle’: 


Because of the delay in publication, contributors preferred to send their 
better papers elsewhere. The Bulletin, therefore, had to make do with 
the available papers of indifferent quality and special efforts were 
required to salvage at least some of them. Problems created by delay in 
publication lead to paucity of good papers and intensive editing, which 
in turn contributed to further delay (1994: 261). 


Panini’s efforts to draw the Bulletin out of this vicious circle were 
continued by S.L. Sharma as the Managing Editor during 1998-2001. 
These efforts finally bore fruit after N. Jayaram was appointed as the 
Managing Editor in July 2001.’ The Bulletin is now a fully refereed 
journal; all articles submitted to it for favour of publication now undergo 
a two-stage refereeing process: preliminary screening by the Managing 
Editor and review by a subject expert. If the referee recommends 
substantial revision, the revised version of the article is referred back to 
the referee for final recommendation. The only exceptions are the 
address delivered by the President of the Society at the All India 
Sociological Conference and the Ghurye, Mukerjee, and Srinivas 
memorial lectures. In 2004 (that is, with vol. 53) the frequency of the 
journal was increased from two to three issues (January—April, May— 
August, and September-December) a year. Overall, ‘The Bulletin has 
more than fulfilled the aims set out by Ghurye in the inaugural issue in 
1952. ... the quality of academic content as well as of its production has 
improved remarkably such that it now ranks among the leading 
sociological journals of the world’, remarks Shah (2011: 411). Jayaram’s 
efforts in improving the quality of the Bulletin and in ensuring its 
publication on time have been commended by successive secretaries (see 
Kattakayam 2003: 158, 2004: 157, 2005: 303; 2006: 158-59; Kumar 
2007: 474, 2009: 288; Patel 2011: 177-78). 

When the Society’s office shifted to Delhi in 1967, it was 
‘continuously incurring a deficit of about Rs 2,500 per annum’ (Rao 
1970: 64). Three of the four reasons that Shah attributes to this had to do 
with the Bulletin: (i) “the high cost of producing and dispatching’ it, (11) 
‘the small number of subscribers’, and (iii) ‘the loss arising out of the 
journal being given free to the members — the interest earned on the 
membership fee did not neutralise the journal’s cost ...” (2011: 406). 
Raising the membership fee and the journal’s subscription rate, 
canvassing new subscribers, and appeal to members for voluntary 
contributions were not sufficient to tide over the financial crisis. Thus, it 
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was necessary to make the Bulletin ‘economically self-supporting if not 
profitable’ (Rao 1970: 64). 

The credit for initiating steps to make the Bulletin financially self- 
supporting goes to Srinivas. The tripartite negotiations that he initiated 
between the Society, the Indian Council of Social Science Research 
(ICSSR), and the Ford Foundation fructified in 1970: an endowment 
fund of Rs 100,000 was created for the Bulletin — 


with contributions of Rs 50,000 from Ford Foundation, Rs 25,000 from 
ICSSR, and Rs 25,000 from the Society’s own resources. Only the 
interest earned from the Fund was to be used, maintaining the capital 
intact. Moreover, 75 per cent of the membership fees, and any profit 
earned on account of the Bulletin, were to be added to the Fund (Shah 
2011: 407). 


In view of the Bulletin’s proven track record, in 2003, ICSSR extended 
an additional grant of Rs 100,000 to the Endowment Fund (Kattakayam 
2004: 157). 

What is noteworthy about the Bulletin is that, unlike other 
professional journals (Contributions to Indian Sociology, for instance), it 
is completely done in-house, without any professional help for 
publishing, excepting printing. Tying up with a reputed publisher would, 
no doubt, both improve the journal’s quality of production and also 
increase subscription to it. But the Society cannot contemplate such a tie- 
up, as no publisher would be willing to distribute free of cost to all life 
members every issue of the Bulletin; an entitlement as per the Society’s 
Constitution. Buying from the publisher to meet this constitutional 
entitlement, even at a concessional rate, is not an option, as it would be a 
prohibitively expensive proposition. 

It thus needs to be reiterated that, in publishing the Bulletin, the 
Society draws on the labour of love of many members. From the referees 
who spend their valuable time in reading the articles (and often their 
revised versions, too) to the colleagues and the research scholars who 
read the final proofs, any number of sociologists and other social 
scientists ungrudgingly give their time and labour free of charge.* The 
Bulletin has also benefitted from the support and assistance, however 
small and limited they may be, extended by the institutions in which the 
journal has been successively located. 

We may mention here that the Sociological Bulletin was not the first 
or the only journal of sociology to be started in India. For the record, as 
early as in January 1920, The Indian Journal of Sociology was started as 
a quarterly under the editorship of Alban G. Widgery, a British professor 
in Baroda College, Baroda (Shah 1972a: 63; Mukherjee 1979: 32). 
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Srinivas found four numbers of its first volume in the-old library of this 
college, but ‘it is not known if any number of the journal was published 
after 1920’ and there has been no ‘reference to the journal in any piece of 
contemporary or later- literature or in any of the well-known 
bibliographies’ (Shah.1972a: 63). Shah (2006) also draws attention to a 
monthly journal, The Indian Sociologist, edited by Shyamaji 
Krishnavarma, a Bombay intellectual, in 1905-14 and 1920-22, 
successively in London, Paris, and Geneva. The importation of this 
journal was banned by the British Indian government as it “propagated 
revolutionary thought derived from Herbert Spencer ... and thus 
contributed to the image of sociology ‘as a radical discipline linked with 
socialism’ (Shah 2011: 390). | 

Under the auspices of the Lucknow University, The Indian 
Sociological Review was started in 1934 with Radhakamal Mukerjee as 
the editor. In the foreword to the first issue “it was stated that attention 
would be focussed on “anthropological and social psychological field- 
surveys, region by region, group by group” (Srinivas and Panini 1973: 
194). Like its Baroda predecessor (The Indian Journal of Sociology), this 
journal too ‘was short-lived’ (ibid.). These and similar other unsuccessful 
efforts at publishing sociological journals’ are of only historical interest 
now; in. terms of its longevity, print. run and circulation, thematic 
coverage, and professional orientation, the Bulletin is a-class apart. 

The only other sociological journal which has an excellent track 
record in India-is the Contributions to Indian Sociology (popularly 
known as the Contributions). Started in 1957, the Contributions has 
exerted considerable influence on the development of sociology in the 
country. According to Srinivas and Panini, 


_ Till 1962, when [Louis] Dumont and [D.F.] Pocock functioned as 
editors, it had a definite point of view, with its heroes and villains and 
cowboys and injuns but it treated the works of scholars seriously and 
critically. The mantle of infallibility which the editors wore was 

` irritating no doubt but that should not come in the way of 
acknowledging the real contribution they made to the cove opment of 
sociology (1973: 205). 


The Contributions was revived after a gap of five years, in 1967, under 
the auspices of the Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi. The ‘New 
Series’ of the journal was published annually from 1967 to 1974 (vols. 
1-8) and biannually from 1975-98 (vols. 9-32), and is published 
triannually since 1999 (vol. 33 onwards). It was edited by a team of 
editors with T.N. Madan as the Managing Editor (1967-73) and Editor 
(1974-91), and by a team of editors since 1992. Since its inception, the 
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Contributions has been published by reputed publishing houses: 
successively by Asia Publishing House, Vikas Publications, and Vikas 
Publishing House, and is now published by Sage Publications India. All 
through, this journal has maintained high standards of professionalism. 
However, its circulation is nowhere near that of the Bulletin, which 
reaches every nook and corner of India. 

In terms of its content, the Bulletin has not maintained consistency. 
The first few volumes contained only articles, review articles, and 
symposia. In September 1959 (8[2]), the ‘Book Notices’ section was 
introduced and, in September 1965 (14[2]), ‘Book Reviews’ section was 
added. The March 1959 issue (8[1]) carried an obituary (of H.P. Maiti), 
announcing to the profession the loss of one of its founder members. The 
section on ‘The Profession’ was introduced in March 1968 (17 [1]) and it 
carried a variety of announcements and reports of professional interest to 
sociologists. The periodical reports of the Secretary became a regular 
feature since March 1970 (19[1]). There was even a ‘Readers’ Forum’ in 
March 1974 (23[1]: 113-18). 

In the absence of any other mode of communication with the 
Society’s members, ‘The Profession’ section served a useful purpose. To 
meet the growing and diversified needs of the Society, the biannual (June 
and December) JSS Newsletter? was started in June 2002, and a web site 
(http://www.insoso.org) was launched on 1 August 2003. The time has 
come for transforming the Bulletin into a purely academic journal. As 
Shah rightly observes, ‘When a full-fledged newsletter exists, the section 
on “The Profession” is incongruent with the Bulletin’s academic content. 
No world class journal mixes its academic content with professional 
news’ (2011: 411). 

The print run of the Bulletin that started with a few hundred copies in 
the first few years has steadily increased over the years and has now 
crossed 3,000. Very few members and a minuscule number of libraries in 
the country possess all the volumes of the journal published to date. 
Thus, many of the back volumes of the Bulletin have remained in- 
accessible to readers. With a view to making all the back volumes of the 
journal easily accessible, it was decided to digitise them and publish 
them in an electronic edition on a compact disc (CD). This project 
involved scanning all the back volumes, processing the scanned material 
on to Portable Document Format (PDF) and Hypertext Mark-up 
Language (HTML) format files, and make them retrievable by using a 
search engine. 

The digitisation of the Bulletin and the production and replication of 
CDs took about eighteen months. The work was undertaken by Deputy 
Librarian Dr Mallikarjun Angadi and his colleagues at the Sir Dorabji 
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Tata Memorial Library, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Mumbai under 
the overall supervision of the Managing Editor Jayaram. All the back 
volumes (vols. 1 to 55) of the Bulletin, from 1952 to 2006, were 
published on a single CD and released by the late M.S. Gore on 29 
December 2007 at the 33™ All India Sociological Conference, Karnatak 
University, Dharward. The electronic edition of the back volumes on a 
single CD is a boon for research scholars, students, and teachers of 
sociology alike. 

The digitisation work was arduous. The first task was to secure a 
complete set of all the back volumes of the Bulletin. Even Sir Dorabji 
Tata Memorial Library, which had subscribed to the journal right from 
the first issue of its publication, did not have all the volumes and issues." 
All the issues of the journal, once its volumes were secured, were 
scanned page by page. Only when the scanned matter was converted into 
text format was it discovered that the hand-composed types used by the 
printer in the pre-computer era could not be read well with the Optical 
Character Recognition programmes available. This meant painstaking 
manual cleansing of the text to conform to the original page formats. 
Given the tedious nature of the job — involving reading, checking, and 
cleansing of thousands of pages of text — and the inadequacy of trained 
human power, the digitisation could not be expected to be error free. 

The funds (Rs 135,000) earmarked by the Society for the project 
were utilised by the Library for acquiring necessary equipments like 
scanners, computers, software, storage devices, colour printer, stationery, 
etc. for the project, and the technology, knowledge and skills, and human 
power required were given free of charge by the Library. The Greenstone 
Digital Library Software, an open source software developed by the 
University of Waikato, Hamilton, New Zealand was adopted as the 
search engine for retrieval. The Society owes a debt of gratitude to Sir 
Dorabji Tata Memorial Library, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Mumbai, and particularly to Dr Mallikarjun Angadi and his colleagues 
for their valuable contribution in completing the digitisation project 
expeditiously and within a meagre budget. 

The reputation of the Bulletin as a professional journal of long- 
standing has got international recognition. In 2010, JSTOR, a part of 
Ithaka, a not-for-profit corporation, engaged in digital archiving of 
scholarly journals and making it available online, extended an invitation 
to the Managing Editor Jayaram to archive the Sociological Bulletin with 
JSTOR. The Editorial Board and the Managing Committee approved 
Jayaram’s proposal in this regard and, in his capacity as the Managing 
Editor, Jayaram has since entered into a ‘Publication Licence Agreement’ 
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with JSTOR. With a moving wall of two years, the Bulletin will be 
available online by 2013. 

It is well known that among the contributors to the Bulletin were 
leading sociologists and social anthropologists in India.” Some of the 
essays that they published in the Bulletin are considered landmarks in the 
development of sociology in India and have acquired the status of 
‘classics’ in sociological literature. To make these essays available to a 
wider audience, as part of its Golden Jubilee celebrations (2001), the 
Managing Committee of the Society decided to republish some of the 
seminal essays in suitable thematic volumes under the series “Themes in 
Indian Sociology’. In all, seven volumes were published under the-series: 
each volume was edited by a specialist in the field; a senior colleague 
offered academic advice to the editor, and Baviskar was the Series Editor 
(see Table 1). These volumes have been popular with the readers; they ` 
have been adopted in the sociological curriculum in several universities. 
They also brought substantial income to the Society in the form of 
royalty. A similar series has been planned by the Society as part of its 
Diamond Jubilee (2011) celebrations. 


Table 1: The Golden Jubilee Series on ‘Themes in Indian Sociology’ 


1 Sociology of Gender: Sharmila Rege Karuna Chanana 
wi The Challenge of Feminist Sociological ened ee 
Knowledge (2003 
` | Sociological Contributions (2003 


Sociology of Religion in India (2003 C.N. Venugopal 


4 The Indian Diaspora: N. Jayaram S.L. Sharma 
Dynamics of Migration (2004 














Tribal Communities and Social Change (2005) 

LANG local Snail 
Structure and Practice (2005 A 

= 
Issues and Perspectives (2005 


Note: All the volumes in the series were published by Sage Publications India, New Delhi. 


As part of its Golden Jubilee (2001) celebrations, the Society also 
published a 150-page consolidated index of all the fifty volumes of the 
Sociological Bulletin compiled by Krishnan Namboodiri (2001). It also 
published a 152-page classified Directory of Life Members as in 2001 
(Indian Sociological Society 2001). These two publications have been of 
great help to scholars working on the sociology of sociology and the 
sociology. of sociological profession in India. 
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_ .The Indian Sociological Society and its official-journal.the Socio- 
logical Bulletin have completed sixty challenging years. The relationship 
between the two has been symbiotic, especially. since. 1989 when the 
office of the Secretary was divested of the editorial responsibility. and 
came to be vested in the new position. of the Managing Editor. The 
successive presidents and secretaries of the Society have facilitated the 
smooth: functioning of the Managing Editor, offering constructive 
criticisms, enabling guidance, and unstinted support, but abstaining from 
interfering in the day-to-day functioning of the editorial work. On its 
part, the Sociological Bulletin has done the Society proud by upholding 
the high professional standards expected of an academic journal. 


Sociological Bulletin: A Meta-Analysis 


In this part, we shall examine the patterns.and trends in the contents of 
the Sociological Bulletin through a meta-analysis of the sixty volumes of 
the journal, from its first issue (March 1952) to the current issue 
(September—December 2011). The first fifty-two volumes (from 1952 to 
2003) were biannual; the two issues scheduled to be published in the 
months of March and September every year. With effect from 2004 (vol. 
53), the Bulletin became a tri-annual journal, published during January— 
April, May—August, and September—December each year. All but ten of 
the sixty volumes have adhered to the publication of the individual 
issues; the ten volumes, namely, 11 (1962), 28 (1979), 33 (1984), 34 
(1985), 37 (1988), 39 (1990), 40 (1991), 41 (1992), 42 (1993), and 48 
(1999) were combined numbers. The combined numbers, as noted 
earlier, were an inevitable adverse consequence of the nomadic existence 
of the Society. There was no combined number in the first decade of the 
Bulletin’s publication; the second (1962-71) and the third (1972-81) 
decades of its publication saw one combined number each; and the third 
(1982-91) and the fourth (1992-2001) decades saw as many as five and 
three combined numbers respectively. The last combined number was 
vol. 48 (1999). 


The Quantity 


In all, during the last sixty years, 118 issues of the journal have been 
published (see Table 2). These issues have carried-708 articles (including 
7 review articles), 1,059 book reviews, and some symposia, discussions, 
and other professional matters. Excluding the present issue (60 [3]), these 
issues contained a total of 16,121 pages, working out to an average of 
269 printed pages per volume and 138 printed pages per issue (see Table 
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Table 2: Year-wise Publication Record, 1952-2011 
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Table 3: Decade-wise Number of Printed Pages, 1952—61 to 2002-11 


Number of 
verage 
Dorade Volumes | Issues Pages per 
volume+ 


19 | 2641 | 264 | 
; 
; 


10 
10 
10 


10 | 
Ea Oe 
1972-81 | 10 | 
1982-91 | 10 
| 1992-01 | 10 
| 2002-11 | 10* 
| Total | 60 | 


Note: * Excluding the present issue (60 [3]); + Averages rounded off to 
the nearest whole number. 
Source: Computed by the authors. 





3). This is by any means substantial dissemination of knowledge by a 
professional journal of sociology. 

The number of articles published has marginally varied over the 
decades, but overall there has been a remarkable increase from 106 
articles in the first decade (1952-61) to 171 articles in last decade (2001— 
11), that is, by 61.32 per cent or 1.6 times (see Table 4). After a small 
increase in the average number of articles per volume after the Bulletin 
moved to Delhi in the second decade (1962-71), there was a small dip in 
this average in the next two decades (1972-91). It is only after the 
institution of the Managing Editor’s position and the separation of 
editorial work from the responsibilities of the Secretary that the Bulletin 
began to show recovery and the average increased to 17.1 articles per 
volume in the last decade (2002-11). However, excepting in the first 
decade, the average number of articles per issue has consistently 
remained at six. 
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Table 4: Decade-wise Publication Record, 1952-61 to 2002-11: 
Articles 


Number of 


| 1952-61 | 10 | 
1962-71 | 10 | 
| 10 


10 
10 
1982-91 | l0 





Source: Computed by the authors. 


The case with book reviews is different. The ‘Book Reviews’ section 
was introduced in the Bulletin only in its September 1965 (14 [2]) issue, 
that is, thirteen and a half years after the journal started. Since then seven 
issues — 15 (1 & 2) in 1966, 26 (1) in 1977, 38 (1) in 1989, 54 (3) in 
2005, 58 (1) in 2009, and 60 (3) in 2011 (the present issue) — did not 
carry any book review. The last four of these issues were special 
thematic issues and had no place for book reviews, but the reason for the 
absence of book reviews in the first three of these issues is not known. 

The number of book reviews published too has varied widely over 
the decades, but overall there has been a phenomenal increase, from 64 
book reviews in the second decade (1962-71) to 408 book reviews in last 
decade (2001-11), that is, by 537.5 per cent or 6.4 times (see Table 5). 


Table 5: Decade-wise Publication Record, 1952-61 to 2002-11: 
Book Reviews 


Book Average Average 


Reviews 


1952-61 
1962-71 





Source: Computed by the authors. 


After an almost three-fold increase in the average number of book 
reviews per volume between the second (1962-71) and the third (1972— 
81) decades, there was a small dip (2 percentage points) in the fourth 
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decade (1982-91). But the average number of book reviews recovered 
remarkably in the fifth decade (1992-2001) (an increase by 8.1 
percentage points) and in the sixth decade (2002—11) (an increase by 
16.5 percentage points), with an all-time average of 40.8 book reviews 
per volume during this decade. More importantly, the average number of 
book reviews per issue jumped by 6.21 percentage points between the 
second (1962~71) and the third (1972-81) decades, and remained at 
around 10 during the fourth decade (1982-91). It increased by 3.49 
percentage points during the fifth decade (1992-2001) and has hovered 
around 14—15 book reviews per issue during the last two decades (1992- 
2011). Among the issues that carried book reviews, the minimum and the 
maximum number of book reviews published are two (March 1968, 17 
[1]) and thirty-three (September 2002, 51 [2]) respectively. 


The Contributors 


The 708 articles published in the sixty. volumes and-118 issues of the 
Bulletin during the last sixty years have been contributed by 469 authors 
(see Table 6), working out to an average of 1.75 articles per author. Of 
these 469 authors, 388 (82.73%) have credit for at least one solo contri- 
bution and 115 (24.52%) have credit for. at least one co-authored. contri- 
bution. As many as 354 (75.49%) have made only solo contributions; and 
eighty-one (17.27%) have no credit for a solo contribution. Of the 708 
articles, 650 (91.81%) have been contributed by single authors, forty- 
eight (6.78%) of the remaining articles are co-authored and ten (1.41%) 
have three authors. | 


Table 6: Contributors and Contributions 





Source: Computed by the authors. 
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‘Overall, 345 (73.56%) of the 469 Bulletin authors- have contributed 
only one article, and 104 (22.19%) authors-have contributed two to four. 
articles. As‘many as twenty (4.25%) authors have contributed five or 
more articles, and of these four (0:84%) have contributed eleven or-more 
articles. A list of.all the authors of: Bulletin articles and the quantum. of 
their ‘contributions is given in. Appendix 1. The highest number of 
contributions by a single author is seventeen, and that record is-held by 
T.K. Oommen (see Table 7). Oommen first contributed to the Bulletin in 
September 1975 (24 [2]) and his last article appeared in May—August 
2011 (60 [2]), that is, a publication career spanning 36:years. With his 
last article he overtook the founder president .G.S. Ghurye’s long- 
standing record of sixteen: articles published during the first fourteen 
years — from March 1952 (1 [1]) to September 1965 (15 [2)- Oommen’s 
record, it appears, will remain unbroken for many years to come. 


Table 7: Prolific Authors of Articles in the Bulletin 


SI. | Number of 


Ghurye, G.S. 
D’Souza, V.S.* ; 


Dhanagare, D.N.; Jayaram, N.**; Mukherjee, R.; Rao, M.S.A5 
Singh, Y; Srinivas, M.N.* 


Desai, A.R.; Saberwal, S; Shah, B.V.; Sharma, K.L.; Sharma, S.L.*; 
Sheth, N.R. 





Note: * One article as co-author; ** Two articles as co-author. 
Source: Computed by the authors. - 


Table 7 gives the details of the twenty authors who have contributed 
five or more articles to the Bulletin. Among these prolific contributors 
include ten past presidents of the Society: A.R. Desai (1979-80), D.N. 
Dhanagare (2002-03), V.S. D’Souza (1985-86), G.S. Ghurye (1952-66), 
T.K. Oommen (1998-99), Ramkrishna Mukherjee (1973-74), Partha 
Nath Mukherji (2004-05), A.M. Shah (1992-93), Yogendra Singh 
(1994-95), and M.N. Srinivas (1967-69). 

In all 551 reviewers have contributed 1,059 reviews since the book 
- reviews section was introduced in the Bulletin in September 1965 (14 
[2]), working out to an average of 1.92 reviews per reviewer. Of the 551 
reviewers, 342 have contributed one review each. The remaining 209 
reviewers have contributed a total of 717 reviews, at an average of 3.43 
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reviews per reviewer. As many as forty-four reviewers have contributed 
five or more reviews, and 165 reviewers have contributed between two 
and four reviews. The highest number of book reviews by a single 
reviewer is ten, and that record is jointly held by J.V. Ferreira and T.N. 
Madan, and they are closely followed by N. Jayaram”? and Avijit Pathak 
with nine reviews each, and Pradip Kumar Bose, Victor S. D’Souza, 
Pushpesh Kumar, and Satish Saberwal with eight reviews each (see 
Table 8). 


Table 8: Prolific Reviewers of Books in the Bulletin 


Si. . 
Reviewers 
No. reviews 


wE Ferreira, J.V.; Madan, T.N. 
Jayaram, N.; Pathak, Avijit 
ka Bose, Pradip Kumar; D'Souza, Victor S.; Kumar, Pushpesh; Saberwal, 


Satish 


Atal, Yogesh; Aurora, G.S.; Chauhan, Abha; Jain, Ravindra K.; Mathur, 
The Gender 
















ha 























Nita; Saha, Suhrita; 
Bal, Gurpreet; Bhosale, Baikrishna V.; Gangrade, K.D.; Ghosh, Anjan; 
Judge, Paramjit 8.; Nagla, B.K.; Patel, Tulsi; Pathy J.; Patil, Rajendra 
B.; Robinson, Rowena; Sabbarwal, Sherry; Sahay, Gaurang R.; Sharma, 
S.L.; Sinha, A.C.; Thakur, Manish Kumar; Venkataratnam, R. 
Barnabas, A.P.; Chaudhuri, Maitrayee; Ghosh, Biswajit; Gill, Rajesh; 
Haider, Saraswati; Menon, Vineetha; Nayar, P.K.B.; Oommen, T.K.; 
Palackal, Antony; Panini, M.N.; Sandhu, Jasmeet; Sharma, K.N.; 

Venugopal, C.N.; Visvanathan, Susan 











Source: Computed by the authors. 


The Bulletin has been a predominantly male preserve as regards both 
articles and book reviews. In the 708 articles published in the journal, the 
gender of eight contributors, who are also solo authors, is not known. In 
the remaining 700, men are the sole or one of the authors in 612 
(87.43%) articles, and women, only in 156 (22.29%) articles. Of the 642 
solo authored articles, men account for as high as 520 (81%) and women, 
for only 122 (19%) (see Table 9). The 58 articles contributed by two or 
three persons in all have 126 authors, and only 34 (26.98%) of them are 
women, the remaining 92 (73.02%) being men. 

The first woman to publish an article in the Bulletin was Hemalata 
Acharya, and that was in September 1956 (5 [2]): it was in the tenth issue 
and the fortieth article. Since then there has been a steady increase in the ` 
contribution of articles by women to the Bulletin over the decades. For 
instance, women constituted only 5.66 per cent of the single authors of 
article in the first decade (1952-61); this increased to 11.79 per cent 
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Table 9: Authorship of Articles by Gender Composition, 
1952-61 to 2002-11 
eee 3 1952- | 1962- | 1972- 1992— | 2002- | Total | 
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during the second and third decades (1962-81), to 21.78 per cent during 
the fourth and fifth decades (1982-2002), and to 26.32 per cent during 
the last decade (2002-11). 

A similar picture emerges from an analysis of the articles in terms of 
the gender of the authors over the decades (see Table 10). Women 
constituted-only 5.66 per cent of the authors of articles (either as sole or 
as one of the authors) during the first decade (1952-61), and this 
percentage increased to 16.8 during the second and third decades (1962— 
81), to 24.27 per cent during the fourth and fifth decades (1982-91), and 
to 28.64 per cent during the last decade (2002-11). The third decade 
(1982-91) appears to be the watershed, as it is during this decade that the 
presence of women contributors is higher (23.30%) than the average for 
all decades (that is, 20.31%). 

Like articles, book reviews too has been a male preserve in the 
Bulletin, although women have better presence in the contribution of 
book reviews as compared with articles. Over the six decades, 548 
scholars have in all contributed 1,059 book reviews to the journal. Of 
these, 379 (69.16%) are men and 169 (30.84%), women, and they have 
respectively contributed 751 (70.92%) and 308 (29.08%) reviews. 

Hemalata Acharya was also the first woman to review a book for the 
Bulletin, and that was in September 1965 (14 [2]); incidentally, it was the 
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Table.10: Authors of Articles by. Gender, -1952—61 to 2002-11 


1961 1971 1981 1991 2001 2011 

5.66 16.79 16.81 23.30) | (25.24) | (28.64 20.31 

94.34) | (83.21) | (83.19) | (76.70) | (74.75) | 71.36 | (79.69 
119 103 103 
2 3 












Total | 106] 131) 4119| 103| 103| 206 
0. Notknown | ol 1] 2| 2] 3| _ 0 


Source: Computed by the authors. 


first review to be published in the journal. Women constituted 26.56 per 
cent of book reviewers during the second decade (1962-71) (see Table 
11). This percentage dropped by 10.63 points to 15.93 per cent during 
the third decade (1972-81), and then it steadily increased to 24.07 per 
cent during the fourth decade (1982-91), to 33.74 per cent during the 
fifth decade (1992-2001), and reached 34.56 per cent during the past 
decade (2002-11). The fifth decade (1992-2001) appears to be the 
watershed, as it is during this decade that the percentage of women book 
reviewers was higher (33.74%) than the average for all decades (that 15, 
29.08%). i 


Table 11: Decade-wise Distribution of Book Reviewers by Gender — 





Notes: Figures in parentheses refer to row-wise percentages. 
Source: Computed by the authors. 


Thus, although publication in the Bulletin has been a predominantly 
male preserve, women have made considerable progress over the 
decades, especially during the last two decades. This is also indicative of 
the changing gender composition of the profession. 


The Themes 


The articles in the Bulletin have covered almost all the areas of 
specialisation in sociology, including such esoteric areas as disability 
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studies, psychiatric sociology, and sociologies of cinema, disasters, food, 
and sexual behaviour as well as such conventional areas as sociologies of 
family, marriage and kinship and social stratification and mobility, and 
- industrial, rural and urban sociologies. Broadly, we could delineate fifty- 
one such areas. Expectedly, the themes covered by some articles fall 
under more than one area of specialisation, and they have been classified 
under one or more and up to three_areas. Thus, for 708 articles, there are 
842 entries. The areas of specialisation covered by the articles over the 
decades are shown in Table 12. E 


Table 12: Areas of Specialisation Covered by the Articles 
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01. Criminology 

02. Demograph 

03. Disability Studies 

04. Economic S. 

05. Environmental S. 
06. General S. 

07. Historical S. 

08. History/S. of S. 
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10. Industrial S. . 
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ommunication 
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Note: S. = Sociology. Since some articles deal with more than one area of specialisation, the total 
exceeds 708 and the percentages column, which are calculated for 708, do not total to 100. 
Source: Computed by the authors. 
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Political sociology (86 or 12.15%) and history/sociology of socio- 
logy (72 or 10.17%) have been the two most frequently covered areas of 
specialisation in the articles. These areas are closely followed by rural 
sociology (69 or 9.75%) and sociology of social stratification and 
mobility (60 or 8.47%), and then by sociology of family, marriage and 
kinship (57 or 8.05%) and economic sociology (51 or 7.2%). These six 
areas account for 395 (55.79%) articles. The next set of areas that have 
been frequently covered by the articles (180 or 25.43%) include 
sociology of gender (45 or 6.36%), urban sociology (38 or 5.37%), and 
sociologies of education (36 or 5.08%), religion (32 or 4.52%) and 
development (29 or 4.1%). The remaining 40 areas are covered by 267 
(37.67%) articles; as many as 20 areas have been covered by less than 
five articles and eight areas have been covered by one article each. 

Thus, it emerges that sociologists publishing in the Bulletin are 
deliberating much on the status of their subject and the problem 
sociology faces both as an academic discipline and a learned profession, 
besides documenting the history of the discipline. Economy, family, and 
politics as institutions, village as the area, and stratification and mobility 
as processes have attracted considerable attention. Not surprisingly, these 
or associated terms appear very frequently in the titles of the articles. 

The coverage of areas has not been uniform over the decades. With 
as many as 37 areas covered, it has been most varied during 2002-11, 
and it was least varied with only 19 areas covered during 1962-71. 
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During the first decade (1952-61) 26 areas were covered, and the 
coverage expanded to 30 and 31 areas in the third (1972-81) and the 
fourth (1982-91) decades, only to revert to 27 areas during the fifth 
decade (1992-2001). 

Similarly, the coverage of the major areas of specialisation has also 
not been uniform over the decades (see Table 13). Political sociology had 
a measly coverage during the first decade (1952-61) (2.33%), but got 
prominent coverage during the fifth (1992-2001) (36.04%) and sixth 
(2002-11) (33.72%) decades. Similarly, sociology of gender, which was 
not covered during the first two decades (1952-71), has become very 
prominent during the last decade (2002-11) (57.77%). The same could 
be said of sociology of development (65.52%) and economic sociology 
(25.49%), which have acquired prominence during 2002-11 (65.52% 
and 25.49%). The interest in the history/sociology of sociology (43.06%) 
during 2002-11, which is reflection of the crisis confronting the subject 
as an academic discipline, is noteworthy. 


Table 13: Decadal Trends in Major Areas of Specialisation 
Covered by the Articles 


S. of Family, Marriage 
& Kinship 
l : 


S. of Religion 
S. of Development 


Note: S. = Sociology. Only row-wise percentage distributions are shown. 
Source: Computed by the authors. 





Some areas whose coverage was prominent during the earlier 
decades have shown a decline. Urban sociology (68.43%) and sociology 
of family, marriage and kinship (66.67%) that had prominent coverage 
during 1952-71, sociology of social stratification and mobility (58.33%) 
and rural sociology (52.19%), during 1962-81, and sociology of 
education (50%), during 1972-91, are no more prominent in coverage, 
although publication in these areas of specialisation has not ceased. 
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The Data - 


The articles contributed to the Bulletin can be classified into three broad 
categories: discursive, empirical, and historical. The discursive articles 
are mainly in the nature of developing a logical argument about an issue 
through analytical reasoning; they are exegetical, and often express an 
opinion. The empirical articles examine an issue- through -marshalling 
primary or secondary data or both; they may, in addition, refer to 
scholarly publications in ‘the field. The historical articles analyse the 
origin and development. of an event or issue; they are generally post- 
facto in nature and may be based on primary or secondary archival 
material or published works. e ea, EA 

A majority (55.65%) of the 708 articles published in the Bulletin 
during the last six decades are discursive in nature (see Table 14). While 
empirical articles form 40.82 per cent, the historical ones constitute a 
measly 3.53 per cent. Thus, there appears to have been a tendency among 
the contributors to the Bulletin to engage in interpretations and opinions, 
though articles ‘based on empirical data are not in wanting. To be sure, 
there is a reluctance to seriously engage in historical analysis. 


Table 14: Nature of Article 


1952— | 1962- | 1972~ | 1982- | 1992- | 2002- |. 
nara baha hahaha) 
eee | 58.49 | 36.36 | 54.63 | 64.94 | 70.48 | 53.80 | 55.65 
39.62 | 58.68 | 42.59 | 28.87 | 25.71 | 43.86 | 40.82 
3. Historical 21 6 3 WE “4 4 25 
189 | 496 | 2.78. 3.81 2.34 | 3,53 


Source: Computed by the authors. 






















There are significant decadal differences as regards the nature of 
articles published. The discursive articles are in a majority across all 
decades excepting the second (1962-71), during which the majority of 
the articles (58.68%) were empirical in nature. Incidentally, 71 (24.57%) 
of the 289 empirical articles were published during this decade. There 
was a steep decline in the publication of empirical articles in the next 
three decades: 42.59 per cent during 1972-81, 28.87 per cent during 
1982-91, and 25.71 per cent during 1992-2001. This trend has been 
reversed during the last (2002-11) decades, with the percentage of 
empirical articles rising to 43.86. Conversely, there was a steady increase 
in the publication of discursive articles: from 36.36 per cent during 
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1962-71, to 54.63 .per cent during 1972-81, to 64.94 per cent during 
1982-91, peaking at as high as 70.48 per cent during 1992-2001. As the 
number of historical articles is small.(25 or 3.53%), it is not possible to 
discern definite trends. - ` . 

The articles have used a variety of data (see Table: 15). Given the 
predominance of discursive articles, it is understandable that the single 
largest category of articles has used textual data (38.70%) and as many 
as 98 (13.84%) of them have used no data at all. While 116 (16.38%) and 
137 (19.35%) of the articles have used qualitative and quantitative data 
respectively, 54 (7.63) of them have triangulated different sets of data. 
Only a'small number (29, or 4.10%) of the articles have used historical 
data. The varying emphasis on the discursive and the empirical 
orientations over the decades, without the journal privileging one to the 
exclusion of the other reiterates the close relationship between theory and 
research as thoughtfully suggested in the original emblem of the society 
depicting the dialogue between Plato and Aristotle (see Figure 1). 


Table 15: Nature of Data Used by the Article 


1952— | 1962- | 1972- | 1982- | 1992- | 2002-- 





l 
: 
9.43 | 21.49 9.26 | 10.31 | 15.24 | 25.73 | 16.38 
28.30 | 27.27 | 31.48 | 16.49 3.81 | 11.70 | 19.35 
17.93 | 20.66 | 28.70 | 51.55 | 60.00 | 50.29 | 38.70-| | 
9.43 9.92 6.48 4.12 |. 6.66 8.19 7.63 
- 5.66 4.96 2.78 6.19 |` 3.81 2.34 4.10 
31 ] 11 


19 23 1 3 98 
29.25 | 15.70 | 21.30 | 11.34 | 10.48 1.75 | 13.84 


| 106 | 121| 108| 97] 105| 171| 708 | 


Source: Computed by the authors. 


6. None 





The use of qualitative data has increased over the last four decades: 
from 9.26 per cent during 1972-81 to 25.73 per cent during 2002-11. 
The use of quantitative data, which had shown a steep decline from 31.48 
per cent during 1972-81 to 3.81 per cent during 1992-2001, has picked 
up during the last decade (2002-11) and stood at 11.70 per cent. The use 
of textual data, which had increased from 51.55 per cent during 1982-91 
to 60 per cent during 1992-2001, has declined to 50.29 per cent during 
2002-11. The differing emphasis on qualitative and quantitative data and 
the trend towards triangulation of data is indicative of the developments 
within research methodology in the country. | ; 
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Information on the source of data used for the article is available for 
307 articles (see Table 16). A vast majority (260 or 84.69%) of the 
articles are based on primary data. While 31 (10.10%) of the articles 
have used secondary data, 16 (5.21%) have used both. The reliance on 
primary source in the data-based articles has been uniformly high 
through all the decades: 70 per cent during the first (1952-61) decade, 
around 82-87 per cent during the next three decades (1962-91), and over 
90 per cent during the last two decades (1992-2011). This is in contrast 
to disciplines such as economics, which steadfastly mines secondary 
sources of data. Given the various sources of secondary data-sets now 
available, and many of them in time-series frame, too, sociologists could 
beneficially use them for their analysis. 


Table 16: Source of Data Used by the Article 


1952— | 1962- | 1972— | 1982- | 1992- | 2002- 
tan [PTR E E 
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Ka | | wl wk] al | oo 
70.00 | 81.82 | 88.24 | 86.67 | 96.30 | 90.28 | 84.69 

[aa] nb] atl wel Sf tl a 
18.00 | 12.99 | 11.76 | 10.00 4.17 | 10.10 

= alal SP acl aad al at 
12.00 5.19 3.33 3.70 5.55 5.21 


Source: Computed by the authors. 





The Focus 


In its focus, the Bulletin is essentially and predominately an Indian 
journal of sociology. Of the 578 articles for which information on the 
country, region, or continent is discernible, as many as 495 (85.64%) 
have focussed on India (see Table 17). Among others, Sri Lanka (8), 
Bangladesh (6), China (5), and South Asia (5) (India’s neighbours); 
Trinidad and Tobago (7) and The Caribbean (2) (with their Indian 
diasporic population), United States of America (13) and Canada (4), 
Europe (7), and South Africa (4) have come under the focus of some 
articles. 

Of the 495 articles that focus on India, information that focuses on 
the states or regions focused is discernible for 270 (54.55%). Although 
these 270 articles have covered twenty-six states, two union territories, 
and six regions (see Table 18), the focus of as many as 207 (76.67%) of 
them has been on ten states only. These ten states, which have come 
under frequent focus of the Bulletin’s articles, are Delhi, Gujarat, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Uttar 
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Table 17: Country/Continent/Region under Focus, 1952-2011 
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Note: * Since some articles have focussed on more than one country, the total exceeds 708. 


Pradesh, and West Bengal. With 51 (18.89%) articles covering it, 
Maharashtra has been the state that has been most focused upon in the 
Bulletin. This is perhaps explained by the location of the journal in 
Bombay during the first fifteen years. Thus, as many as 35 (68.63) of the 
51 ofthe articles focusing on Maharashtra were published during the first 
two decades (1952-71). 
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Table 18: State/Region under Focus, 1952-2011 
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a [ET [Te 
01. Andhra Pradesh -{| 0f Of 1} 2] If 4] 8 
02.Assam — — J 0f ofj of of of if 1 
03.Bihar tO aif- 2| of af 3f 7) 
94. Chhattisgarh = | 0f of of of 1f 0f 1l 
|06.Goa J 0) of of 0f- if 2j 3 
|08. Haryana S| 0f of of oj ol if 1i] 
|09. Himachal Pradesh | Oj 2] 1f 2) of 2| 7 
10. Jammu & Kashmir | 0} Of Of Of 1j 1f 2 
ll hakhand DD EE 
12. Karataka | 4f 3J sj 4] 3| 6j 25| 
| '3.Kerala LT 1f 1f of of 7| 83 
14. Madhya Pradesh |- 1f 2] 3) 0f Of if 7] 
[15.Maharashtra | | v] sl o) sl oj s 
16. Manipur | 0f 1j 0j of of 2f 3 
|17. Meghalaya — | Oof of of 1f of ifj 2 
48. Orisa Cf 0f 0j 2, 0f 3| 4| 9 
20. Rajasthan | 0f 4] 2) Iy af 2 o 
2l.Sikkim | 0j oj of of 0j 2] 2 
22. Tamil Nada | | 2j 4| 0f 2| 2| 10, 
|23. Tripura | 0| of of of of 1f 1l 
| 24. Uttar Pradesh | Oj 6f 5] 4f 2| 3| 2% 
25. Uttaranchal | 0} of of 0j of 1j- 1 
| 26. West Bengal | df 4) 2, 3f of 7f 17 
31. Chandigarh | | of 2| 0f of of 2 
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|46. Western India | of of ofj of aj if 2 
see al al ol e 

ap pplicable 71 438 


Note: * Since some articles have focussed on more than one state, the total exceeds 708. 
Source: Computed by the authors. 


The picture is clearer if we look at the regional distribution of the 
coverage in the articles (see Table 19). The West, South, and North-West 
regions have been covered by 67.78 per cent of the articles, with the 
West (30.74%) being the single most covered category. The Central (9 or 
3.33%) and North-East (14 or 5.19%) have received inadequate 
coverage. There are noteworthy decadal variations in the coverage of 
regions by the articles. The West region dominated during the first two 
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decades (1952—71), the North, North-West, and South regions dominated 
during the next two decades (1982-91), with the South continuing its 
notable presence in the succeeding two decades (1992-2002), too. .The 
East and North-East India have got their highest coverage during 2002— 
11. Of all the decades, the last decade (2002-11) has seen relatively more 
even coverage of the regions, though Central India remained uncovered. 


Table 19: Region under Focus, 1952-2011 
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2 
South India 8 6 
19.51 9.23 | 28.21 26.92 | 29.17 
f s 60.98 | 44.62 12.82 11.54 | 25.00 | 20.00 | 30.74 
|Total* =| “l 6&6] 39| 26| 24| 75| 27| 


Note: *The figures in the last row are the number of articles for which information is 
available. Since some articles have focussêd on more than one state/region, the column 
totals do not tally with the figures in the rows. The percentages are calculated based on 
the figures in the last row. l 
Source: Computed by the authors. 


Coda 


As the academic instrument of- the Indian Sociological Society, the 
Sociological Bulletin has been its lifeblood during the last sixty years. 
The articles and book reviews that it has carried in its sixty volumes have 
been impressive both quantitatively and qualitatively. It has been an 
important forum for sociologists to publish their views and analyses and 
a useful ground for training the younger generation of scholars. Over the 
decades it has brought to the attention of the sociological world 
knowledge about different parts of the country and on different themes 
and problems. Reaching every nook and.corner of the country it has 
become an indispensable reference work and teaching resource. 

The origin, development and consolidation of the Bulletin as an 
academic journal owes much to the labour of love. of scores of 
professionals. Its readership owes a debt of gratitude to the authors of 
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articles and books reviews, for their contribution; to the referees, for their 
assistance in maintaining the quality of the journal; to the members of the 
editorial boards and editorial advisory committees, for their wise 
counsel; to .the office bearers and the members of the managing 
committee of the Society, for their concern and unstinted support; and to 
the office staff, for their assistance in overseeing the printing and 
distribution of the journal. A special word of appreciation is also due to 
all those who have been associated with the journal as its editors or 
managing editors for their painstaking efforts in packing the journal and 
its timely publication. 

The road traversed by the Sociological Bulletin over the last.sixty 
years gives hope of many more decades of its valuable contribution to 
the sociological world. 


Notes 


The authors wish to convey their grateful thanks to Professor M.R. Narayana for his 
assistance in analysing the data, to Shri Vinay Jayaram for his help with the figures, and 
to Professor B.S. Baviskar and Smt. V. Vijayalakshmi for their valuable comments on the 
draft of this essay. . 


1. K.M. Kapadia (1962: 1), however, mentions 3 March 1952 as the date of inaugu- 
ration. . 

2. For details, see A.M. Shah in this issue (2011: 395). 

3. In his obituary on Ghurye, Dhirendra Narain recalls, 


Meticulous in his attention to details, Ghurye would have copies of Sociological 
Bulletin printed and kept ready for despatch,in his room before March and 
September. The issues were so mailed as to reach the members on 1“ of March and 
1‘ of September, the due dates of publication (1986: 85). 


4. Rao returned from London in 1968 and functioned as Secretary for two years. Shah 
was elected as Secretary for the 1970—72 term. 

5. Other than the apologetic notes that periodically appeared in the secretary’ S report 
we have evidence of the delay and backlog relating to some issues, as they 
superscribed the month and year of printing/publication on the covering page: March 
and September 1984 issues were published as a combined number (vol. 33) in March 
1986; March and September 1985 issues were published as a combined number (vol. 
34) in May 1986; March 1986 (vol. 35 [1]) was published in July 1986; September 
1987 (vol. 36 [2]) was published in December 1988; March and September 1988 
issues were published as a combined number (vol. 37) in February 1990; September 
1989 (vol. 38 [2]) was published in March 1991; March 1989 (vol. 38 [1]) was 
published in March 1990; and March and September 1990 issues were published as a 
combined volume (vol. 39) in 1991. 

6.. The ten combined numbers were vols. 11 (1962), 28 (1979), 33 (1984), 34 (1985), 37 
(1988), 39 (1990), 40 (1991), 41 (1992), 42 (1993), and 48 (1999). There has been no 
combined number after 1999. 
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Als 


12. 


13. 


In their tenures as Managing Editors, Panini (1989-98) brought out 15 numbers 
(including six combined numbers); Sharma (1998-2001), 5 numbers (including one 
combined number); and Jayaram (since July 2001), 29 numbers (including the current 
issue). 

The self-sacrifice that some of our senior colleagues have made towards the 
publication of the Sociological Bulletin has often gone unsung. Shah recalls the 
difficult physical condition under which he saw Kapadia checking the proof of the 
Bulletin at his residence in 1966—67: Kapadia, who was suffering from acute asthma, 
and was functioning from his home, ‘was seated on a mattress on the floor, reclining 
on a pillow at the back, with medicines on his left, a spittoon on his right, and books 
and papers spread all around. He was reading and coughing alternately’ (2011: 401). 
Similarly, since Jayaram assumed office as the Managing Editor in July 2001, 
Baviskar, in spite of his advanced age and health problems, has gone through the 
formatted text of every issue before it is sent to press: l 

Among other unsuccessful attempts at starting a sociological journal include the 
Indian Journal of Comparative Sociology started in 1974 at Dharwar, the 
International Journal of Critical Sociology started in 1974 at Jaipur, and the 
Emerging Sociology started in 1979 at Meerut (see Rao 1986: 172). 


. The frequency of the JSS Newsletter, which started as a biannual (published in June 


and December every year) was increased to three issues (April, August, and 
December) in 2010. The first nine volumes of the [SS Newsletter (2002-09) were 
edited by Jacob John Kattakayam, and the next two volumes (2010-11) have been 
edited by J. Krishnamurthy. Its Editorial Board is the same as that of the Bulletin, 
with its editor being the Member Secretary. 

Thanks to the digitisation project, Sir Dorabji Tata Memorial Library, Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, Mumbai can now boast of possessing all the volumes of the 
Sociological Bulletin in hard copy, though some of the volumes/issues are only 
photocopies. 

One notable omission is Radhakamal Mukerjee, another doyen of sociology in India 
and the founder of the Department of Economics and. Sociology in Lucknow 
University. 

Jayaram has not reviewed any book for the Bulletin after he became its Managing 
Editor in July 2001. 
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Records 


I 
The Professor M.N. Srinivas Endowment Fund 


In 2001, the Indian Sociological Society (SS) and the Indian Council of 
Social Science Research (ICSSR) jointly set up an endowment fund in 
memory of the late Professor M.N. Srinivas. This fund is constituted of 
the following: (a) donation of accumulated royalties on the five volumes 
of Social Structure and Change (New Delhi: Sage Publication) by its 
editors — A.M. Shah, B.S. Baviskar, and E.A. Ramaswamy — to ISS, 
amounting to Rs 165,800; (b) a grant of Rs 200,000 by ICSSR to ISS, 
and (c) royalties on the above five volumes to be donated by the editors 
to ISS from year to year in future. 

The income from the fund was stipulated to be used every year for 
two main purposes: (i) to arrange for a distinguished sociologist or social 
anthropologist to deliver the Professor M.N. Srinivas Memorial Lecture, 
and (ii) to award a young sociologist or social anthropologist the 
Professor M.N. Srinivas Memorial Prize for publishing the best 
sociological or social anthropological paper in any of the social science 
journals or edited volumes in English in India. To start with, the 
honorarium for the lecture and. the prize was Rs 10,000 and Rs 1,000 
respectively. In 2003, the prize money was increased to Rs 2,000. 


The MNS Memorial Lecture Series was launched at the 27 All India 
Sociological Conference at Amritsar in 2001. The lectures delivered 
under this series were subsequently published in the Sociological 
Bulletin. The details of these lectures are as follows: 


Name of lecturer and title of lecture Publication 
in SB 


01. André Béteille: 27 AISC 2002 



























Hierarchical and Competitive Amritsar 51 (1): 2-27 
Inequali 27 December 2001 
02. P.C. Joshi: DoS, UoD Not published 


Delhi 
14 November 2002 


Between Vision and Reality: 
Reflections on Hindi Region 
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03. N.R. Sheth: ; | | 29" AISC . | 2004 
The Field of Labour ‘Udaipur — 53 (2): 164-77 
l 21 December 2003 
04. Leela Dube* o dan da 


05. T.N. Madan: 2006 
The Sociology of Hinduism: 55 (2): 215-36 
Reading ‘Backwards from Srinivas to | 25 October 2005 

Weber 


06. J.P.S. Uberoi: r 32“ AISC 2008 
Sociology of Commerce and Industry, Chennai 57 (1): 3-29 
or the Three Lives of Thing 27 December 2006 


07. T.K. Oommen: 
Disjunctions between Field, Method | -p 57 (1): 60-81 
and Concept: An Appraisal of 29 November 2007 
M.N. Srinivas 

08. Yogendra Singh: 
Social Praxis, Conceptual Categories, 58 (2): 147-77 
and Social Change: Observations 28 December 2008 i 
from a Village Stud h 

09. Ravindra K. Jain: 35” AISC 2010 
Diaspora, Trans-Nation and Nation: Srinagar 59 (1): 3-21 
Reflections from India 10 October 2009 


10. Suma Chitnis: 36" AISC 
“ Lessons from the Field Cuttack 60 (2): 187-227 
27 December 2010 
11. Partha Nath Mukherji** 37” AISC aa 
New Delhi 


d 
4 





Note: * Lecture not delivered due to indisposition; ** Lecture to be delivered. AISC = 
All India Sociological Conference; DoS, UoD = Department of Sociology, University of 
Delhi; SB = Sociological Bulletin 


Professor M.N. Srinivas Memorial Prize was instituted in 2001. As of 
2011, the recipients of this prize are follows: 






Year Name of the prize winner and institution of affiliation 


2001 | Rowena Robinson, I[T-Bombay, Mumbai 













2007 } Manish K. Thakur, I[M-Calcutta, Kolkata and jaka 
Pushpesh Kumar, SRTM University, Nanded 

2009 | Vigneswara Illavarasan, [[T-Delhi, New Delhi = 

Anandita Chakrabarti, I[T-Kanpur 

2011-| Dalia Chakrabarti, Jadhavpur University, Kolkata 
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il 
The Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee Endowment 
Fund 


In 2010, the Indian Sociological Society (ISS) and the Indian Council of 
Social Science Research (ICSSR) jointly set up an endowment fund in 
memory of the late Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee. This fund is 
constituted by a donation from the Radhakamal Mukerjee Memorial 
Society (Rs 300,000) and a grant from ICSSR (Rs 150,000). The income 
from the fund is stipulated to be used every year for arranging the 
Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee Memorial Lecture to be delivered by a 
distinguished sociologist or social anthropologist. 

_ The Radhakamal Mukerjee Lecture Series was launched at the 
36" All India Sociological’ Conference at Cuttack on 28" December 
2010. Professor T.N. Madan delivered the inaugural lecture on 
‘Radhakamal Mukerjee and His Contemporaries: Founding Fathers of 
Sociology in India’. This lecture was published in Sociological Bulletin, 
60 (1), January—April 2011, pp. 18-44. The second lecture in this series 
will be delivered by D.N. Dhanagare at the 37th AISC in New Delhi in 
December 2011. 
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li , 
~- Lifetime Achievement Awards 


Lifetime Achievement Award, was instituted by the Indian Sociological 
Society in 2005 | 


(a) to honour outstanding Indian Sociologists who have made profound 
and exceptional contributions in the field of sociology and thereby 
enriched the discipline-of sociology and enhanced the capability and 
respectability of its professionals, and 


(b) to inspire and encourage other members of the profession to emulate 
these awardees and consider them as role models and to work for their 
own and the profession’s betterment and exaltation through creditable 
work and significant contribution.. 


The following is the list of the awardees: 


2005 5 2009 l 

1. Ramkrishna Mukherjee 10. André Béteille 

2. M.S. Gore 11. A.M. Shah 

3. Y.B. Damle 12. Bela Dutt Gupta 

4. Victor S. D’ Souza 

2007 2010 

5. Yogendra Singh 13. Suma Chitnis 

6. Leela Dube 14. D.N. Dhanagare 
15. T.K. Oommen 

2008 2011 

7. B.R. Chauhan 16. P.K.B. Nayar 

8. P.C. Joshi 17. S.K. Srivasthava 


9. T.N. Madan 18. J.P.S. Uberoi 
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Articles 


Author(s) 


Chakravarty, Tina: Medicalisation of Mental Disorder: Shifting Katiga and 
Beyond, 60 (2): 266-86. l 

Chitnis, Suma: Lessons from the Field, 60 (2): 187-227. 

Ghosh, Biswajit: Child Marriage, Community, and Adolescent Girls: The Salience of 
Tradition and Modernity in the Malda District of West Bengal, 60 (2): 327-45. 


Guha, Abhijit: Tarak Chandra Das: A Marginalised Anthropologist, 60 (2): 245-65. 

Jayaram, N. and Tina Chakravarty: Sociological Bulletin at Sixty: The Biography and 
Meta-Analysis of a Journal, 60 (3): 419-62. 

Kattakayam, Jacob John: Development, Polity, and Social Tensions, 60 (1): 4-17. 

Madan, T.N.: Radhakamal Mukerjee and His Contemporaries: Founding Fathers of 
Sociology in India, 60 (1): 18—44. 

Oommen, T.K.: Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, and the Nation: Situating G. S. 
Ghurye, 60 (2): 228—4. 


Rayaprol, Aparna: Teaching Gender in Indian Universities: Reflections on Feminist 
Pedagogy, 60 (1): 65-78. 

Reddy, C. Raghava: From Impairment to Disability and Beyond: Critical Explorations in 
Disability Studies, 60 (2): 287—306. 

Shah, A.M.: The Indian Sociological Society: From a Learned Society to a Professional 
Association, 60 (3): 388-418. 


Title 


Child Marriage, Community, and Adolescent Girls: The Salience of Tradition and 
Modernity in the Malda District of West Bengal (Biswajit Ghosh), 60 (2): 327-45. 
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Development, Polity, and Social Tensions (Jacob John Kattakayam), 60 (1): 4-17. 

From Impairment to Disability and Beyond: Critical Explorations in Disability Studies 
(C. Raghava Reddy), 60 (2): 287-306. 

Lessons from the Field (Suma Chitnis), 60 (2): 187-227. 

Medicalisation of Mental Disorder: Shifting Epistemologies and Beyond (Tina 
Chakravarty), 60 (2): 266-86: - 


Radhakamal Mukerjee and His Contemporaries: Founding Fathers of Sociology in India 
(T.N. Madan), 60.(1): 18-44. 

Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, and the Nation: Situating G. S. Ghurye (T.K. 
Oommen), 60 (2): 228-44. i 

Sociological Bulletin at Sixty: The Biography and Meta-Analysis of a Journal (N. 
Jayaram and Tina Chakravarty), 60 (3): 419-62. 

Tarak Chandra Das: A Marginalised Anthropologist (Abhijit Guha), 60 (2): 245-65 

Teaching Gender in Indian Universities: Reflections on Feminist Pedagogy (Aparna 
Rayaprol), 60 (1): 65-78. Er 

The Indian Sociological Society: From a Learned Society to a Professional Association `: 
(A.M. Shah): 60 (3): 388-418. 


Discussion 
The Poser 


Gift of Knowledge: Knowing Together in Compassion and Confrontation (Ananta Kumar 
Giri), 60 (1): 99-104. 


it 
ee 

2. 

J 


The Responses ; W 


Civil Society, Social Movements and Alternative Development: Implications of Giri’s 
Notion of Knowledge (Betsy Taylor), 60(1): 111-14. 

Knowledge, Wisdom and Social Transformation (John Clammer), 60 (1): 114-16. 

Knowledge: Towards a Sociology of Human Orientation (Piet Strydom), 60 (1): 105-08. 

Sociological Knowledge and its Possibilities (Maitrayee Chaudhuri), 60 (1): 108-11. 


The Rejoinder 


Seeking Together: Towards a Festival of Co-Realisations (Ananta Kumar Giri), 60 (1): 
116—24. 


Review Articles 


Hegde, Sasheej: Beyond Reflexivity? On the Enactments of Sociology i in India, 60 (1): 
125-42. 
Thakur, Manish: Sociology of Social Movements, 60 (2): 346-55. 
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editor(s); name of the reviewer; and volume, issue, and page numbers) 


Adoption: Global perspective and ethical issues, edited by Jagannath Pati (Tulsi Patel), 
60 (1): 145-47. 

Anthropology and development in a globalized India: An ethnography of sericulture from 
the south, by Eswarappa Kasi (Anand Inbanathan), 60 (1): 143-45. 

Communication, culture and confrontation, edited by Bernard Bel, Jan Brouwer, Biswajit 
Das, Vibodh Parthasarathi and Guy Poitevin (Navneet Arora), 60 (2): 358-60. 
Community warriors: State, peasants and caste armies in Bihar, by Ashwani Kumar 

(B.N. Prasad), 60 (2): 356-58. 

Cult, religion and society: Polyandrous people of western Himalaya, by G.S. Bhatt 
(Renuka Singh), 60 (2): 360-62. 

Cultural history of ancient India: Diversity, syncretism, ers by Leela D’Souza (B. 
Surendra Rao), 60 (1): 154-57. 

Dalits in India: Search for a common destiny, by Sukhadeo Thorat (with assistance from 
Prashant Negi, M. Mahamalik and Chittaranjan Senapati) (Rahul Suresh Sapkal), 
60 (1): 167-69. 

Diaspora and belief: Globalisation, religion and identity in postcolonial Asia, by John 
Clammer (Neelu Kang Dhaliwal), 60 (1): 147-49. 

Dimensions of social exclusion: Ethnographic explorations, edited by K.M. Ziyauddin 
and Eswarappa Kasi (B.V. Bhosale), 60 (2): 367-69. 

Discourse on applied sociology — Volume I: Theoretical perspectives and Volume II: 
Practising perspective, edited by Samir Dasgupta and Robyn Driskell (J. 
Krishnamurthy), 60 (2): 379-81. l 

Displaced by development: Confronting marginalisation and gender injustice, edited by 

_ Lyla Mehta (Pushpesh Kumar), 60 (2): 370-72. 

Ecology, technology and economy:Continuity and change among the fisherfolk of Kerala, 
by P.R.G. Mathur (Vineetha Menon), 60 (1): 159-61. 

Environmental concerns and sustainable development: Some perspectives from India, 
edited by Sakarama Somayaji and Ganesha Somayaji (Deba Prashad Chatterjee), 
60 (1): 163-65. 

Gender, social structure and empowerment: Status report of women in India, by 
Sangeeta-Bharadwaj-Badal (Tanaya Mohanty), 60 (1): 165-67. 

LP. Desai: A pioneering Indian sociologist, by Ragini P. Shah (F. Sujatha), 60 (2): 372— 
74. 

New jorms of urban governance in India: Shifts, models, networks and contestations, 
edited by I.S.A. Baud and J de Wit (R.N. Sharma), 60 (2): 363-65. 

Post-Hindu India: A discourse on Dalit-Bahujan, socio-spiritual and scientific 
revolution, by Kancha Ilaiah (Lancy Lobo), 60 (1): 149-52. 

Social justice philanthropy: Approaches and strategies of funding organization, by 
Sukhadeo Thorat, Gail Omvedt and Martin Macwan (Richard Pais), 60 (2): 381- 
83. 

„The no nonsense guide to minority rights in South Asia, by Rita Manchanda (Ramanuj 
Ganguly), 69 (2): 376-78. 

The other India: Realities of an emerging power, edited by Rajesh Chakrabarti (Satish K. 
Sharma), 60 (1): 161-63. 
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Themes in social stratification and mobility: Essays in honour of Prafessor K.L. Sharma, 
edited by Ishwar Modi, B.K. Nagla and Arvind Kumar Agrawal (Vinita Pandey), 
60 (2): 365-67. 

Tribal ‘health: Studying sexual behaviour, by Mohammad an (Sonny Jose), 60 0): 
157-59. ` 

Water and the laws in ANG, edited by Ramaswamy R. ver (Sachin Warghade), 60 (2): 
374-76. - 

Working women: Stories of strife, struggle and survival, edited by Kogi Naidoo and Fay 
Patel (Lekshmi V. Nair), 60 (1): 152-54. 
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